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Our boys welcomed home by 


Macbeth Lighthouse Lens 


in torch of Statue of Liberty 


VERY timé you drive with glaring 
lights and every time you reach for 
the dimmer button, you take an un- 
necessary chance. 
Why not get the lawful Macbeth 
Lenses on your motor car today? 
With the Green Glass Visor they are 
not only lawful and safe, but they add 
a touch of distinction to your car. 


Do Not Wait and 
Regret Trouble 
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The front surface of these lenses is 
divided into horizontal prisms, which 
make use of the upward, dangerous 
rays and re-direct them with concen- 
trated brilliance upon the road directly 
in front of wheels and far ahead. 


Four vertical, cylindrical lenses at 
the back of the lens spread the light and 





Use This Lens 
And Avoid It 


make it uniform throughout the lighted 
area. Macbeth Lensé§,aee produced by 
a company which has devoted years 
to scientific study of world-wide lens 
problems. 





Get greater protection and show 
more road courtesy by having your car 
equipped with Macbeth Lenses. 


Price per pair $5.00—Denver and West $5.50—Canada $6.00—Winnipeg and West $6.50 


Macbeth lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsbu -gh 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New Ycrk; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Westclox 


T’S the way you start your 

daythatcounts. A leisure- 
ly, untroubled get-away in the 
morning usually means a day 
of many things well done. 


That’s what a good alarm 
clock does for you. Millions 
of men thank their Westclox 
alarms for smoother-running, 
more resultful days. They get 
off to business feeling right. 


That’s because each West- 
clox does its job right. It’s 
built so it will. All Westclox 
have the same construction 
that won Big Ben’s success. 


Wheels turn on needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel. Fric- 
tion is lessened. The clock 
runs easier; lasts longer. 
Westclox, on the dial and tag, 
means that kind of a clock. 


‘Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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OQ! 


There are two kinds of motoring, satisfaction. 
The physical is afforded by roomy seats, deftly 
upholstered and supported by resilient springs. 
The mental satisfaction comes from the pride 
of possession due to good appearance. 


oO 


od 


You will find both attributes of enjoyment at their ut- 


most in the Briscoe, and at 


a remarkably moderate price. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company Limited, Brockville, Ontario 


MICHIGAN 
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WIDTHS OF TRUSCON 
STANDARD BUILDINGS 
Any Length of Building varying by 244 
Woll Heights, curb - eave, Fl0 or -6 





| ape ¥ 
i 6'- 8'-10'- 12-16 
18-20-24-28-30 














TYPE 1 (Ceor Soon) BUILDINGS 


ST 


40-50] or 60’ 


ae 








a 








“TYPE 2(7vo Boy) BUILDINGS - 


One Row of Columns in Center 











» 
Side Bay Center Bay” 
16'- 20° 16-20-24 
25-30 28-30 





TYPE 3(7tree Sey) BUILDINGS 
7wo Rows of G@lymns mn Interior 
Widths - 50° 52-56-58- 60-64 
68 - 70'- 74=78- 80-84-90 














4 y 
4 Side Bay) Center Bay 
4 20-25 20-24 
30° 28-30 








TYPE 3M(Moen/4or) BUILDINGS 


Widths - 60°- 64 - 68 - 70°-74 
80'- 84'- 90’ 





( 

















TYPE 4(fur Sey) BUILDINGS 
Three Rows of Columns in foferir 
_. 80 (4 4s @ 20°) 
Widths ing: (4 Boys @°25‘) 
CONTINUOUS MONITOR 12%0" 
WIDE. CAN BE PROVIDED AT 
RIDGE OF ANY BUILDING 




















A Permanent Building which 
Meets Your Unforeseen Needs 


STORAGE building today—a 

factory building tomorrow; this 
year sixty feet long, next year ninety feet 
long and with rearrangement of win- 
dows, doors, etc-; now built in your fac- 
tory yard, next month re-erected in an 
entirely new location :— these are some 
of the transformations of which Truscon 
Standard Buildings are capable— easily 
and without loss or depreciation. 


Because of this flexibility of construc- 
tion and wide range of usefulness, lead- 
ing industries have adopted Truscon 
Standard Buildings for warehouses, 
machine shops, tool rooms, foundries, 
paint shops, garages, repair shops, din- 
ing halls, hospitals, etc. 

Exterior of Truscon Standard Building, 
Liberty Iron and Wire Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Interior of Truscon Standard Building, 
Hayden Chemical Co., Garfield, N. J. 


Best of all, Truscon Standard Build- 
ings provide permanent fireproof and 
weather-proof protection, yet they are 
economical in cost. 


As they are made entirely from inter- 
changeable steel panels, they can be 
taken down, rearranged, reduced or 
enlarged in size, and re-erected with 
speed and economy. 


Being carried in warehouse stock, these 
buildings are shipped promptly. Fur- 
nished in any length, various heights 
and widths up to one hundred feet. 


Write for complete information and 
prices, using coupon if convenient. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
“YOUNGSTOWN: OHIO: S7necon ancien comes * 


Resntorcing Steel, Metal Lath, Stee! Wandows. Stee! Busldangs, Pressed Steel Coment Tile. kam 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD > BUILDINGS 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Send catalog and information on type 


ft. long ft. wide 


Truscon Standard Building 


ft. high, to be used for....... 


Write your name and address in margin below. 
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Helps Its Policyholders 
Safeguard Their Health 


The ideal insurance-institution can do much more for its | 
policyholders than collect premiums and pay death-claims. 


It can help them to enjoy better health, to prove more 
efficient, to live longer and happier; 
is done for its policyholders by the 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Resources 
more than 


$9,000,000 


e Oo 





SOME 
SUBJECTS 
TREATED 
IN THE 
HEALTH 
BULLETINS 


£ 


The Body’s 
Needs 


Food and the 
Man 


Health Con- 


servation 
Cleanliness 


Practical San- 
itation 

Caring for the 
Stomach 

Eyesight 


Spring 
Health-Hints 

Mouth Hy- 
giene 

Pneumonia 

Value of Raw 
Food 

Child Mor- 
tality 

Grip 

Gateway of 
the Body 

Healthfulness 

Eyesight and 
Illumina- 
tion 

Colds 


Science and 
Sense in 
Optics 

Health-Hints 
for Children 


How to Treat 
the Eyes, 
etc., etc. 





oO 
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COMPANY 


The 


follows: 


Health Bulletins: A valued priv- 


ilege extended 
by the Bureau consists of practical 
Health Bulletins, prepared under 
scientific guidance, and presenting 
in simple language dependable 
information regarding disease pre- 
vention. 
Correspondence: Policyholders 

are privileged 
to correspond with the HEALTH 
Bureau regarding matters of per- 
sonal hygiene and health preserva- 
tion and advice is given which is 
timely and helpful. 


check it. 


supplies 


It will thus be seen that the PosTar 
not only the company of safety and saving but 
co-operative service, of 


also of service—real, 
distinct, 


holders and the general public. 


Furthermore, the Company by dealing 
direct, is enabled to op?¥ you a Guaran- 
of your premium, 


teed Dividend of 94 


Full Information Sent On Request | 


To learn more in detail just how the 
POSTAL serves its policyholders, along 
health-lines, write for the company’s free 
Booklet, 
BUREAU”’, and a Bulletin on any particu- 
lar subject mentioned at the left. 

To find out what you can save on any 
form of policy, simply mention LiTEeRARY 
Dicest for May 24 and give 

(a) Your exact date of birth, and 

(b) Your occupation. 

No agent will be sent to visit you. The 
Company will send you full information— 
by mail only. 


Postal Life Insurance Gompany 


Wm. R. Malone, President } 


511 Fifth Avenue, cor. 43rd Street 
New York City 


and that is just what 


**PosTAL’’, as it is now familiarly called, 
was chartered in June 1905 and soon thereafter 
began rendering a distinct co-operative service | 
through its PoticyHo_tpers’ HeAttu Bureau. 
Some of the features of the Bureau are as 


Annual Examinations: Policy: | 


are entitled, 
liberal conditions, to the 
lege of one free medical exam- 
ination, each year, 


as to detect disease in time to 


Statistical Service; h< Co™- 
ceives and studies published statis- 
tics on Health-Conservation in the 
interest of policyholders. 
a leaven helpful to the 
public health in many communities. 


immediate advantage to 


“POLICYHOLDERS’ HEALTH € 





Insurance 
in Force 


$40,000,000 


" holders 
under certain 
privi- 


if desired, so 


pany re- 


It thus 


LIFE is 


its policy- 


Postat Lirt Buitoinc 

































TYPEWRITING 
TAUGHT THE 


NEW WAY 


An Easily Learned Course for 
Spare Time Study at Home 


FFICIENT Typists earn 

$20 to $35 per week. And 
there is an ever-increasing 
demand for Experts. 

Business Psychologists assure Amer- 
ica, during the coming year, the Biggest 
Boom in her history. Get ready for the 
Splendid Opportunities that will open to 
those who can qualify. 

For over 17 years The New Way 
Course in Typewriting has benefited 
thousands. Stenographers are earning 
higher wages every year, and especially 
is this true of New Way graduates. 

Here is a practical Course—only a 
few scientifically applied lessons neces- 
sary—needs but an hour daily of your 
time—fascinating as a gz ame—simple _— 
never forgotten. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 
at Completion of Course 


Jump toa big salaried po- 
sition—private secretary or 
the like, and enjoy the pleas- 
ures of life—remember Ex- 
pert Typists are greatly in 
demand and The New Way 
is your BIG CHANCE— 
guarantees 80 to 100 words 
per minute on the type- 
writer. Write for free offer. 








The Tulloss School 
3225 College Hill 
Springfield 






Ohio 























BETHLEHEM 
Bach Festival 
June 6th—4 p. m. and 8 p. m. 
Eight Cantatas 
June 7th—2 p. m. and 5 p. m. 
Mass in B Minor 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY Bethlehem, Pa. 






































How towrite, what to write, / 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person; 


Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 


fj) for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. 
4 Frank, honest, helpful advice. 


Constructive criticism 
*Real teaching 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another,-a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
I faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
} they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Write 
Writer’ 's Monthly, « 


the hterary market 
manuscript criticism serv 





150-page paged gitighe free 


" The Home Secmeniem School 
bd Dept.74. Springfield, Mass. ; 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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“The Years 


that the Locust hath Eaten’’ 


solemn sounding line it is, 
full of sad significance. 


The years when there were 
no crops, because they were 
destroyed by the enemies of 
crops. ‘The years when men 
worked and made no progress; 
when the end of the year found 
them a little poorer than its be- 
ginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and 
had produced no increase. 


% ok * 


In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies 
occur when, year after year, men 
go along feeding their lives to the 
locust of indecision, or the locust 
of laziness, or the locust of too 
great concentration on a petty task. 


In every week of every year the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
brought into contact with such 
tragedies. 


“I wish I had acted earlier’’ 
‘M* experience with the Alex- 


ander Hamilton Institute 
leaves me only with the regret that 
I did not make contact with it at 
an earlier time,’’ says one man. 


For that regret there is no heal- 
ing. The years when one might 
have acted, and did not: these are 
the years that the locust hath eaten. 


“If I had read your Course be- 
fore getting mixed up in my mining 
proposition, it would have kept me 
out of trouble,’’ another writes. 


He might have read it before; 
the opportunity was offered to him 
time after time, in advertisements 
such as this, but he did not act. 
And Fate exacted payment for those 
wasted opportunities, the years'that 
the locust hath eaten. 


“If I had enrolled with you a 
year or two ago, I should be better 
able to handle the problems put up 
to me every day,’’ another says. 














In a very old book named 
Joel, after the man who wrote 
it, you will find this line— 
‘The years that the locust 
hath eaten.’’ 








He is making progress now, 
rapid progress. But the progress 
might just as well have started two 
years earlier. 


The punishment of 
wasted years 


ts happened just the other 
day: A man wrote asking that 
someone call on him who could 
give him detailed information as to 
just how the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has helped more than 
85,000 men to greater success. 


The representative found a man 
past fifty years of age, occupying a 
modest position in a great corpora- 


tion. He sat down to explain the 
Institute’s plan and method. And 
as he talked, naming one and 


another who now occupy high po- 
sitions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly 
disturbed by emotion. 


The representative of the Insti- 
tute turned away his eyes; he knew 
what that man was thinking. His 
thoughts were turned back over 
the fields of wasted opportunity; 
he was plagued by the thought of 
the years that the locust hath eaten. 


Today you may start forward 
with 85,000 others 


OU can hardly call this an ad- 

vertisement about the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. The facts 
about its Modern Business Course 
and Service have been printed so 
many. times that few men need to 
have them repeated. 


The average man could say them 
almost by heart. He knows that 
the Institute is se American insti- 
tution that specializes in taking 
men who know only one depart- 
ment of business, and rounding 
them out into fitness for high ex- 
ecutive tasks. 


He knows that 85,000 men, in 
every state and city of this country, 
are proof of its strength and _stand- 
ing; he knows that business and 


educational authority of the highest 
standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


Advisory Council 


HIS Advisory Council consists 

of Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National City Bank of New 
York; General Coleman duPont, 
the well-known business executive; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 
the New York University School 
of Commerce. 

This advertisement is directed to 
the man who knows all this, and 
knowing it, has let the weeks and 
months and years slip by—years 
that might have meant .so- much 
to him, and now are gone and be- 
yond recalling: years that the locust 
hath eaten. 


Take the first step by sending 
for “Forging Ahead in 
Business’’ 

O such men—and to all men of 

earnest purpose who seek to avoid 
these wasted years, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute comes now, ask- 
ing for only one moment of firm 
decision—one moment in which to 
take the first step that can begin to 
turn ordinary years into great years 
of progress. 

A book has been published for 
you entitled ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business.”’ 

It is not a book for drifters; but 
to men who are asking themselves: 
“Where am I going to be ten 
years from now?’’ it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slight- 
est obligation. 

Today your copy of ‘‘Forging 
Ahead in Business” is waiting. 
Send for it now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
79 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
FREE. 





Name 

Print here 
Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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THE DIGEST SCHOOL DIRECTORY INDEX 


We print below the names and addresses of the schools, colleges and camps whose announcements appear in 
The Digest during May. The May 3rd issue contains a descriptive announcement of each. We suggest that you 
write for catalogs and special information to any of the institutions listed below, or we will gladly answer your 
direct inquiry. Latest data procured by one who visits the schools is always on hand. Price, locality, size of 


school or camp, age of child, are all factors to be considered. 


Make your inquiry as definite as possible. 


School and Camp Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS & COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 

Girls’ Colieaions School .Los Angelés, Cal. 

Miss Howe & M aS Marot’s Sch. Tho:apson, Conn. 

St. Margaret’s ..+.%... Waterbury, Conn. 

Chevy Chase School. Bits) . . Washington, D. C. 





Colonial School............... Washington, D. C. 

Gumston Hali................ Washington, D. C. 
Holy Cross Academy.......... Washington, D. C. 
National Park Seminary... .... Washington, D. C. 


me, Ga. 
bb eeets Lake Forest, Ii. 
-. Mt. Carroll, Il. 


Shorter College... 
Ferry Hall School... 
Frances Shimer School . 


Miss Haite’s School ......-.2>:...... Chicago, Ill. 
Monticello Seminary . aay . Godfrey, Ill. 
Illinois Woman’s College ' .. . 2... Jacksonville, Ml. 
Rockford College... .. 4 -..:... Rockford, Ill. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
St, Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Maryland: College............... Lutherville, Md. 
The Girls’ Latin School.... . . Baltimore, Md. 
pT STS SE re Frederick, Md. 
Misses Alien School........ West Newton, Mass. 
Bradford Academy .............. Bradford, Mass. 
Sea Pines School............... Brewster, Mass. 
Mount Ida School............... Newton, Mass. 


. West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rogers Hall School............... Lowell, Mass. 
Miss Guild & Mice Evans’ School .. Boston, Mass. 


Lasell Semimary............. Auburndale, Mass. 
The MacDuffie School......... Springfield, Mass. 
| a SR, Sy Se Wellesley, Mass. 
Saint Mary’s Hall............:. Faribault, Minn. 
ee reer St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood ee «eeces---..-5t. Charles, Mo. 
Miss Beard’s School.............. Orange, N. J. 
Centenary Collceinte Institute, Hackettstown, N.J. 
po 4 eee Englewood, N. J. 
Kent Place School................ Summit, N. J. 


Miss Mason’s Summer School 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Cathedral Sch. of St. Mary. ...Garden City, N. Y. 
Drew Seminary ...............-. Carmel, N. Y. 
Knox School........ yrre town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Lady Jane Grey School. . inghamton, N. Y. 
PO Ossining, N. Y. 
Putnam Hall School......... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Scudder School........... New York City, N. Y. 
Ae Se Ser Raleigh, N. C. 
Glendale College........... . Glendale, Ohio 
7 SS rere eee Oxford, Ohio 
Ts Eis os esos ds bnes Jenkintown, Pa. 
The Baldwin School. ........Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
The Birmingham School... ..... . ieminghen. Pa. 
Bishopthorpe Manor. . : . .Bethlehem, Pa. 
The Cowles School........... .Oak Lane, Pa 
eS a se Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Linden Hall Seminary................ Lititz, Pa. 
_ Mary pen Babes School... ....... Swarthmore, Pa 
Pet RO aaa Rydal, Pa. 

e Shipley School. . .Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
gontz _ 4828p : (Ogontz School, Pa. 
SS EEE Providence, R. I. 
Mary C. Wheeler School. . . Providence, R. I. 
tad oead 66d aaa Charleston, S. C. 
Ward-Belmont i ere Nashville, Tenn. 
ID ss vcs dossccdéccesen Danville, Va. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary ........... Staunton, Va. 
Mietne College. . .... 5+... 5-0 . Hollins, Va. 


4 
ee -Macon Woman’s Coll. Lynchburg, Va. 
Randolph-Macon Institute . . Danville, Va. 


Southern College................ . Petersburg, Va. 
Southern Seminary............. Buena Vista, Va. 
Stuart yo REE SAR eS Staunton, Va. 
es 5s 3 can ew awe epee Bristol, Va. 
Sweet Briar * College ns seg Sweet Briar, Va. 
po EE SSS eee Roanoke, Va. 
Warrenton Country School........ Warrenton, Va. 
Milwaukee-Downer College...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lewisburg Seminary........... Lewisburg, W. Va. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Loomis Institute . . ..... Windsor, Conn. 
Army and Navy Prep. School. ... Washington, D. C. 


Bae . .Washington, D. C. 
Lake Forest protons, .... Lake Forest, Ill.- 
,  . | AN lias a Port Deposit, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Marion, Mass. 


Chauncy. Hall School . 
Tabor Academy 


Wilbraham Academy.......... Wilbraham, Mass. 
TT ai scls tess c:4-<166 a's 6-5 Faribault, “Minn. 
Holderness School............. Plymouth, N. H. 
ee eee Blairstown, N. J. 
Kingsley School ............... Essex Fells, N. J. 
8S RTS 9 eel ae Hightstown, N. J. 
Princeton Preparatory School. .Princeton, N. J. 
Rutgers Prep. ool New Brunswick, N.-J. 
RS OF .... Ithaca, N.Y. 
Irving School....... Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mohegan Lake School. . . .Mohegan, N. Y. 
Mount Pleasant Acad... Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Manlius School........ .. Manlius, N. Y. 
The Stone School..... Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Blue Ridge School. Hendersonville, N.C. 


Franklin and Marshall ‘Academy. Lancaster, Pa. 
hool 


Kiskiminetas School............. Saltsburg, Pa. 

Mercersburg Academy.......... Mercersburg, Pa. 

Swarthmore Prep. School....... Swarthmore, Pa. 

Moses Brown School... ...... . .Providence, R. I. 

Va. Episcopal School............... Lynchburg, Va. 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 

Marion Institute .................. Marion, Ala. 


Hitchcock Military Academy...... San Rafael, Cal. 
Page Military Academy..... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pasadena Army & Navy Academy, Pasadena, Cal. 
San Diego Army & Navy Acad... Pacific Beach, Cal. 
Culver Military Academy........... Culver, Ind. 
Kentucky Military Institute.........Lyndon, Ky. 
Gulf Coast Mil. & Nav. Acad...... Gulfport, Miss. 
Bordentown Military Acad. . Bordentown, N. J. 
Wenonah Military Academy...... Wenonah, N. J. 
New Mexico Military Acad. ...... Roswell, N. M. 
Peekskill Military Academy...... Peekskill, N. Y. 
St. John’s Mil. Acad. . Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Bingham School.. : Asheville, N. C. 
The Citadel bodes oka eie 4 . Charleston, S. C. 
Porter Military Academy ....Charleston, S. C. 
Sewanee Military Academy Sewanee, Tenn. 
Tennessee Military Institute...Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Fishburne Military School........ Waynesboro, Va. 
Massensttes Mil. Academy . . Woedstock, Va. 

Iph-Macon Acad Front Royal, Va. 








Sesion Military Academy. AI Staunton, Va. 
St. John’s Mil. Academy. . Delafield, Wis. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
I a5 5.006 040800 eeeen Franklin, Mass. 
Pillsbury Academy............. Owatonna, Minn. 
Horace Mann School....... New York City, N. Y. 
Starkey Seminary.............. Lakemont, N. Y. 


Wayland Academy. . .Beaver Dam, Wis. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
New-Church Theological Sch... Cambridge, Mass. 


VOCATIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 
Wilson-Greene Sch. of Music... Washington, D. C. 
American Coll. of Physical Education. Chicago, III. 
Lake Forest Univ. Sch. of Music. . Lake Forest, Ill. 
Cambridge Sch. of Domestic Architecture, 

& Landscape Architecture..Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard Dental School....... Boston, Mass. 
Sargent Sch. for Phys. mae: CG ‘ambridge, Mass. 
The Morse Sch. of Expression... ..St. Louis, Mo. 
Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts. New York City, N. Y. 
Brown’s Salon Studio of Fashions, N.Y. City, N. Y. 
Ithaca Censorenteny of Music. .Ithaca, N. Y. 

t 





& Mech. Inst. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Russell Sage College............... Troy, N. Y. 


Skidmore Sch. of Arts.... Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
Colorado School of Mines 4 Golden, Colo. 
Bliss Electrical School Washington, D.C. 
Michigan College of Mines Houghton, Mich. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Miss Arbaugh’s Sch.for Deaf Children. Macon, Ga. 
Bogue Inst. for Stammerers Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stewart Home-Training Sch. .. Frankfort, Ky. 
Boston Stammerers’ Institute...... Boston, Mass. 
Central Institute for the Deaf St. Louis, Mo. 
Parkside Home School... .?.... Muskegon,. Mich. 
Lewis Schoo Detroit, Mich. 

Florence ‘Nightingale Sch. for Backward 
Children. .. New York City, N. Y- 
Acerwood Tutoring Schooi . . Devon, Pa. 
Sch. for Exceptional Chifdren.. ...Roslyn, Pa. 
The Hedley School ’’Philadelphia, Pa. 

North-Western Sch. for Stammerers, Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Colorado State Teachers College. Greeley, Colo. 
Miss Howe & Miss Marot’s Sch. Thompson, Conn. 
Georgia Military Academy College Park, Ga. 
North-Western Univ. Summer Sch... Evanston, IIl. 
The University of Chicago Chicago, lll. 
Wallcourt. School. . . Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 
Miss Mason’s Summer School. .Tarrytown, N. Y. 
The Phillips Exeter Academy ..... Exeter, N. H. 
Penn. Acad. of Fine Arts Chester Springs, Pa. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Camp Womposet............ Bantam Lake, Conn. 
Georgia Military Acad..... College Park, Ga. 
oO RPS ae Manistee, Mich. 
Camp Katahdin for Boys apes ae lake Forest, Maine 
ok i...» «attains Harrison, Maine 
Winona Camps for pe + 0 Ghleau Denmark, Maine 
Belle Isle Camp ......-Portsmouth, N. H. 
South Pond Cabins........... Fitzwilliam, N. 

Camp Wachusett............ .. Holderness, N. 


Saugerties, N. 

ake C hamplain, N. 
Plattsburg, N. 
Catskills, N. 
Adirondacks, N. 


Ethan Allen Training Comp, 
Camp Champlain...... “Li 
unior Plattsburg...... 

yle Camp for Boys 
Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine. . 
Repton Naval Camp. Lake Champlain, N. 
Camp Veritas for Boys..... Lake Champlain, N. 
Miami Mil. sat Sum. Camp.. Miami River, Ohio 
Camp Yapeechu. ilford, Pa. 
Dan Beard Woodcraft Sch. & Camp Poconos, Pa 
Camp Kawasawa.... Lebanon, Tenn. 
Camp Morrison ............ Elkmont, Tenn. 
Ge EE Os 6. cos cewicct Terra Alta, W. Va. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
ES a Sea Cliff, Ala. 
Camp Cowasset.. .. North Falmouth, Mass. 
Lin-E-Kin Bay Camp. Worcester, Mass. 
Sea Pines Brewster, Mass. 
Quanset Cam So. Orleans, Mass. 
Spring Hills Camp.......... Michigamme, Mich. 
Camp Teconnet........... China, Maine 
Wyonegonic Camps for Girls. . Moose Pond, Maine 
dept £09 Tye Silver Lake, N. H 
Pine Knoll Camp.............. Conway, N. H. 
Sargent Camps for Girls. .Peterboro, N. H. 
OS ae ’ ‘Adirondacks, N. Y. 
Pine-Tree Camp for Girls. Pocono Mts., Pa. 
The Hanoum Camps .......Thetford, Vt. 
Camp Ken- peheibe for Girls... .So. Strafford, Vt. 
The Tela~Wauket Camps. . Roxbury, Vt. 
Camp Winneshewauka.... ... Lunenburg, Vt. 
Wynona Camp for Girls. .... .Lake Morey, Vt. 


CAMPS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
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Page Military Academy......... Los Angeles, Cal. 
SS ee eee Ashland, Mass. 
Montessori Camp................. Wycombe, Pa. 




















Big Pay For Trained 


Don’t travel the long hard rocky road of ex- 
perience. 
two-thirds up the ladder. Learn the hotel 
business at home. 


A few weeks’ home study under the personal direction 
of Clifford M. Lewis, former U 
Restaurant Expert and Prominent Tio Operator, will 
give you the knowledge that otherwise it would take 
years of drudgery to learn. Hotels can’t get enough 
trained employees; many prefer Lewis Graduates. Our 
price is low; easy terms. Write today for Free Book. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
185 Mather Building 


Hotel People 


Don’t start at the bottom—begin 


Lewis Hotel Training Course 


S. Gov't Hotel and 


Washington, D. C. 





LANGUAGE 


ON ALL PHONOGRAP 


**Like learning a tune—and as easy.’’ Our Disc Records 
repeat the correct accent and hia = until you 
know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 


LANGUAGE E PHONE Mi METHOD 
War Cer Rec mey unlimited opportunities pr those 
who know languages. Prepare now to better your 
position or increase your business. d and 
'y 
Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
GUAGE 


PHONE METHOD 
902 Putnam Buildi: 








2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 








A High School Course 


In Two Years (e2* 79" 
home. Here is a 
thorough, complete, and simplified high school 
course that you can finish intwo years. Meets all col- 
lege entrance requirements. Prepared by leading mem- 
bers of a facu es of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full — No obligations what- 
ever. Write today— 


American Schoal of Correspondence, Dept. H2405E, Chicago, U. S. A. 


LONG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


By Pearce Kintzing, M.D. Simple, sane advice by a 
hysician of longstanding. 12mo. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 





ge abe between New York and Chicago, at Chauta’ 
. Y., on famous twenty-mile lake of same name, 1400 


General Fatalog on request. 


Library Training, Religious Education. Address 


Chautauqua 


Chautauqua 











Chautauqua Summer Schools 


. 20 sea level. Fourteen departments; 3000 enrollments 
yearly. Faculty of 100 university and college teachers and 
other suecessful instructors. The favoring atmosphere of 
an intellectual community whose reputation is world-wide. 
Lectures, music, ‘entertainments, athletic sports, unique 
advantages of surroundings and climate. Expense moderate. 
Also special announcements 
covering’ Music, Physical Education, Arts and Crafts, 
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Make Sure 
the Roofing You Buy 
Will Stand This Test 


OW many roofings will stand the test of fire? Asbes- 

tone meets a doubie test, for not only does it stand the 

destructive test of fire, but lasts indefinitely under the 
disintegrating action of time and the elements. 





Asbestone is a Johns-Manville Roofing of Asbestos rock fibre. 
Being all mineral, it cannot rot, disintegrate or dry out. There- 
fore Asbestone, the all-mineral Asbestos Roofing, never 
requires painting. 


LOWEST COST-PER-YEAR ROOFING 


Asbestone is a mineral fabric, composed of imperishable 
Asbestos fibre, water-proofed with natural asphalts. It has a 
gray mottled Asbestic finish on one side, smooth, black surface 
ontheother. Can be laid either side to the weather. Rolls 
contain all necessary fasteners for laying. Ask your dealer to 
show you Asbestone. On a cost-per-year-basis Asbestone is the 


ST Se a 

H.W. JOHNS“MANVILLE © most economical roofing you can buy. The first cost is the only 
NEW YORK CITY ; cost. 
Factories » Branches in 63 Lar ef 4 ‘ REGISTER YOUR ROOF WITH US 
— _ : : Our responsibility to you does not end with the sale. You can 
STAND ROLL ON END a ee register your roof with us, which puts it on our records as 
ai , Johns-Manville Roofing in service. Whether it is Asbestone 
or any one of the other Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings, 
our responsibility does not end until you get the service 
promised. A Johns-Manville registered Asbestos roof is 
literally a roof of rock and is your best assurance of complete 
satisfaction. 


Write for Asbestone booklet which tells the real facts about ready 
roofings, and how they're made. 
‘THE CO ‘ , — TRADE —Our sales policy provides for he apy - of 
a sbestone through recognized distributors and dealers. ddress 
And also through nearest branch for particulars. 


Asbe tos H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
and its allied products 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


JOHNS-MA NVILLE 
Serves in OTHER JOHNS-MANVILLE ROOFINGS 
Co . Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are made in great variety for all 
nservation roofing needs. Johns-Manville Asbestos and Colorblende Shingles. 
Johns-Manville Ready Asbestos Roofing. Johns-Manville Built-Up 
Heat Insulations, High Asbestos Roofing for flat surfaces. Johns-Manville Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofings. 





Temperature Cements. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 
eee 
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thinking that it would disappear into 
the opaque depths of the trough. 
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IVORY SOAP. ... 


1918. 
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lp : 
FLOATS 


COPYRIGNT 191 


fo’ { ? “Tt Floats! 99 


Suppose you were to see Ivory Soa 
for the first time— wouldn't 2 
be amazed and delighted to find 
; always floating conveniently at 
and in washbowl, dishpan or tub? 


_... 99%8% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Oh: ‘ort Ivory, New Yor on, Ca 
le, io; rk 
io; Port I: , New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilt Canada 
%» 3 ton, 
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ETorses - OF -~- THE - DAY 


DOES THE TREATY VIOLATE THE FOURTEEN POINTS? 


HE LATEST AND BITTEREST BLOW to German 

hopes, successively disappointed in the Zeppelins, the 

submarines, and the Kaiser, seems to be the discovery, 
on reading the peace terms, that President Wilson and the 
American people have not secured for Germany a ‘‘soft peace.” 
Through all the angry protests of 


emphatically deny this charge. Among those conceding it 
some contend with The Wall Street Journal that “‘the people 
of the United States repudiated the fourteen points at the 
Congressional election in November, when a Republican Congress 
was elected on the straightforward slogan of ‘unconditional 


surrender.’*’ In the Boston Tran- 





German leaders and German | script, another anti-Wilson paper, 
papers runs the suggestion that THE FOURTEEN POINTS we read: 
America has “betrayed” the Ger- These were defined by President Wilson in an “Peace, indeed, can never be 


President Ebert de- 
clares that in the Peace Treaty 


man people. 


they are: 
President Wilson has ‘‘ deserted his 


fourteen points,” and that conse- 
‘the 


republie in 


quently world’s youngest 
the hour of gravest 
peril has weighed its overseas big 
brother and found him wanting.”’ 
“If this is peace,’’ exclaimed Lu- 
dendorff on reading the 


‘‘America can go to hell!” 


Om wb 


1h 


terms, 
The 
name of Wilson, says Chancellor 


Alsace-Lorraine. 


nationality. 


Scheidemann, now represents a 10. 
“It was America, 


with Wilson’s fourteen points and il. 


‘‘lost illusion.” Hungary. 


talk of a peace of justice and the — 
end of rule by force, which disinte- ish populations. 
grated Germany and won the war 13. 
the Allies,” 
Noske, Germany’s Socialist Min- 
ister of National Defense, who adds: 


for affirms Gustave 


states alike. 





address to Congress on January 8, 1918. Summarized 


1. “ Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at.” 

. Freedom of the seas, in peace and war. 

. Equality of trade conditions. 

. Reduction of armaments. 

. Adjustment of colonial claims with reference to 
the wishes of the governed population. 

. Evacuation of all Russian territory. 

. Evacuation and restoration of Belgium. 

8. Evacuation of French territory, 


9. Readjustment of Italy’s frontiers along lines of 

Autonomous development for the peoples of Austria- 

Independence of Roumania, Servia, and Monte- 

12. Relinquishment of Turkish control over non-Turk- 

Erection of an independent Polish state, with 
free and secure access to the sea. 


14. A League of Nations to guarantee independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small 


peace unless it gets down to the 
hard facts—to. its own necessities. 
We may see how essentially realistic 
is this peace by noting its sharp 
disagreement with Mr. Wilson’s 
fourteen points. Several of the 
most important of these idealistic 
principles have gone by the board 
under the test of stern necessity. 
They have found their last refuge 
in the speech of Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, the head of the German 
delegation. .In it the German 
seeks escape from the unalterable 
terms of the Conference. It is in 
vain that Brockdorff- Rantzau 
pleads: ‘The principles of Presi- 
dent Wilson have become binding, 
through their acceptance by the 
Allied and Associated Powers, on 
both parties to the war.’ That 
they are not so binding is evident 
from the fact that the Treaty con- 
tains no provision for freedom of 
the seas ‘alike in peace and war’; 
no breaking down of economic bar- 


restoration of 








‘‘The German people had faith 
in Wilson and in America. It was 
at their request that they threw out twenty-two ruling mon- 
archieal families and established a democracy. A _ different 
peace was promised to that democracy then to the Kaiser 
and Germany. The people believed it. To-day that illusion 
isgone. Could a severer peace have been dictated to a Germany 


9. 


under the Kaiser? 


‘*President Wilson is a hypocrite and the Versailles Treaty 
’ exclaims Professor Scheidemann, 
a friend of the former Kaiser, according to one Berlin corre- 


spondent. 


is the vilest crime in history,’ 
And another quotes an unnamed high German 
official as saying angrily, to an accompaniment of table-thumping: 


‘President Wilson cajoled us to peace upon his fourteen 
points. But look at the peace and see how much of it is left! 
Do you wonder that our wrath against President Wilson is 
running high? But for him our armies would still be fighting 
west of the Rhine.” 


While here and there an American paper not printed in the 
German language concedes the German claim that the fourteen 
points have been forgotten in the Peace Treaty, in the main they 





riers; no self-determination in the 
colonies; no diplomacy in the pub- 
lic view when it comes to Germany; no fundamental and equal 
right of the people of that country to an even place with others, 
until, reduced to impotence, they shall have proved by a painful 
penance their fitness for such a place. Resting their claims upon 
the fourteen points, the Germans have found that they have 
been leaning on a broken reed.” 


But for whole-hearted with the 


agreement German view- 
point toward the Treaty we find nothing more remarkable than 
an editorial entitled **‘The Madness at Versailles,” in Mr. 


Oswald Garrison Villard’s New York Nation. Because of this 


document, declares Mr. Villard— 


‘**President Wilson stands to-day discredited and condemned. 
His rhetorical phrases, torn and faded tinsel of a thought which 
men now doubt if he himself ever really believed, will never 
again fall with hypnotic charm upon the ears of eager multitudes. 
The camouflage of ethical precept and political philosophizing 
which for long blinded the eyes of all but the most observing 
has been stript away, and the peoples of the world see revealed, 
not a friend faithful to the last, but an arrogant autocrat and a 
compromising politician.” 


But Germany’s attempt to “hide behind Wilson,”’ remarks 
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the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘will fool neither America nor 
the Allies.” The purpose of the fourteen points, The Ledger 
reminds us, was ‘“‘to impale German militarism,’’ and this pur- 
pose they will accomplish. But in refutation of the charge 
that America played a “confidence game” on Germany, this 
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BERLIN’S INTERPRETATION. 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


paper goes on to remind Germany that Wilson is not America, 
adding: 


“It may not have been impossible for men who confined their 
study of American opinion to ‘reading Wilson,’ and who read 
him without reference to the march of events, quite honestly, 
if stupidly, to deceive themselves. If, for example, the German 
leaders read in his address to the Senate on January 22, 1917, his 
argument that ‘they (the essential terms of peace in Europe) 
imply first of all that it must be a peace without victory,’ that 
‘only a peace between equals can last,’ and that ‘victory would 
mean peace forced upon the loser . . . accepted in humiliation, 
under duress . . . which ‘would rest only as upon a quicksand,’ 
they might imagine that the present peace implied an abandon- 
ment of the Wilson position. But they would thereby cancel 
more than two years of tragically illuminating history. Worse 
still, they would sin deliberately against the light they could not 
escape that this was not the spirit in which Pershing’s crusaders 
went to war. 

“We have a right to demand common knowledge and com- 
mon sense on the part of the German leaders if they are going 
to arraign us before the court of history. They are bound to 
take two precautions: First, constantly to assure themselves 
to what extent the President of the United States at any moment 
speaks for the American people; and, secondly, to give him the 
benefit of his human limitations and the fact that a great war 
is a great educator.” 


The Germans can not claim to have been “‘swindled,”’ or even 
deceived, affirms the New York Tribune, since they understood 
that the fourteen points were “generalities which could be 
variously interpreted.”” Moreover, this paper, ‘‘little 
specific basis can be discovered for German cumplaints.”’ The 
spirit of the fourteen points, declares the Richmond Journal, 
has been ‘“‘scrupulously observed,’ and the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News asks the Germans to consider the kind of peace 
that would have been offered them by Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George “‘if there had not been those fourteen points and the 
restraining hand of the American President.’’ Germany’s 
only legitimate grievance, in the opinior of the New York 
World, is her exclusion from the League of Nations. As for 


says 


the rest, ‘‘a comparison of the Treaty with the fourteen points 
shows that they have been consistently adhered to in their 


application to the German terms.”’ And The World goes on 


to say: 


‘Tf the Germans insist that the covenants of peace were not 
openly arrived at, in accordance with the first point, the fact 
remains that the covenants are open, that they are known in 
advance to all the world, and that there are no secret agreements 
modifying or extending them. Freedom of navigation and the 
reduction of armaments are provided for in the League of 
Nations, together with the removal of economic barriers. The 
German colonies are taken, but they are in nearly all cases to be 
governed by mandataries under the League of Nations and will 
not become part of the territory of any of the belligerents. 

“The sixth point, relating to the evacuation of Russian 
territory, is fully covered by the treaty, which tears up the 
Brest-Litovsk Convention and was accepted by Germany when 
the armistice was signed. An independent Polish state to 
include territory inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
with secure access to the sea, was also accepted by the Germans 
on November 11. In these respects the Treaty merely carries 
these agreements into effect, as it does the general principle of 
self-determination. 

“The evacuation and restoration of Belgium and the return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France were at the foundation of any 
peace and were so recognized by Germany We come, then, 
to the matter of reparation, and that is a question of fact rather 
than of principle. When the armistice was framed at Ver- 
sailles on November 4, the Allies insisted on interpreting the 
President’s words in regard to restoration to mean ‘that com- 
pensation will be made by Germany for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.’ This 
interpretation was accepted by President Wilson and trans- 
mitted to the German Government with the terms of the armis- 
tice. The Treaty does not fix this compensation; it merely creates 
machinery for assessing the damage’and collecting the money. 
As part of the reparation, and perhaps the most dubious part, 
France is to have the coal-mines in the Sarre Valley, apparently 
without regard to the amount of coal that may be taken out 
during the period of occupation; but Germany may buy them 
back, and the population of the district is to determine its own 
sovereignty by a plebiscite at the end of fifteen years, which 
saves the transaction from being an exploit in imperialism.” 


“Few Americans are going to be deeply distrest by being 
found wanting in willingness to help Germany evade the penalty 








"FIFTY YEARS. | 
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SOAKED! 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


of her crimes,” remarks the New York Times, which adds: 
‘But until the Treaty is signed we may expect more of these 
German appeals, more craftily prepared, and more plausible. 
America, it is quite evident, is the Germans’ last hope.” 
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GERMANY’S ECONOMIC SHACKLES 


ERY MUCH AS THE GIBEONITES of old were made 

V “*hewers of wood and drawers of water’ forever unto 
the conquering children of Israel after they had saved 
themselves from the edge of the sword by a successful trick, so 


_ the defeated Germans exclaim that the peace terms will enslave 

















WILL SHE HAVE TO USE THE SLIPPER? 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


ryyt 


them to the Allies for years to come. That such a change of status 
‘proud people accustomed to victory” should 


‘ 


on the part of a 
start up in Berlin and Weimar a most vociferous “‘bellerin’ and 
hollerin’,” as some of our editors call it, is not thought at all 
strange. A German Socialist protests against ‘‘reducing the 
German working classes to slavery in the interests of inter- 
national capitalism.’’ The German Chancellor is aghast at 
“the economic burdens proposed” which mean “‘the annihilation 
of Germany and the collapse of Germany’s finances” and can 
‘‘lead only to misery and hunger, for we would not have enough 
money to pay for food.” A Pan-German Junker sees Germany 
sinking back into the condition of Prussia in 1806, and its 
economic and cultural development thrown back perhaps even 
“to conditions prevailing in the Fatherland after the Thirty 
Years’ War.’ among us who 
are moved by plaints like these to think that the eeonomie terms 
in the Versailles Treaty are too severe, they are asked by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger to ‘“‘remember first what Germany 
planned to do to Europe and ito the world as victor, and, secondly, 
to note that what the Allies have done they were compelled to do 
to make assuranee doubly sure that Germany would not be able 
to recover itself in a few years and start the war all over again.”’ 
So far from being unduly vindictive, there is in the section of 
the Peace Treaty devoted to Germany’s paying the bill ‘‘a great 
eare for German feelings and German future manifested every- 
where,” ‘so it seems to the Macon Telegraph, which remarks: 


’ 


If there be any ‘“‘tender souls’ 


“The German demand there be no indemnities, a policy first 
voiced by the Bolshevik trumpet Germany sounded two years 
ago, has been observed not only in letter but in spirit. Germany 
has declared she would stand for no punishment; she has not been 
visited with punitive terms. She pays for actual damages in- 
flicted, but only in the original bill. Physical restoration she is 
obligated to make, but the much greater and more staggering 
losses that accrued through physical demolition in enemy coun- 
tries are taken from her shoulders by being never put on them. 
yermany ends as a military and naval Power, but the world’s 
markets and the world’s profits are open to her, and with small 
handicap imposed in any of her peaceful operations.” 


The New York Tribune ‘‘looks vainly for clauses that in any 
gross discriminating way limit or proscribe Germany’s industry, 
her import of raw materials, or her export of goods. Germany 
may produce all she can and freely sell where able to obtain 
customers.”’ The Tribune thinks the restrictions on German 
tariff-making will operate quite as much for the welfare of Ger- 
many as for that of other people, and adds that the treaty pro- 
visions prohibiting German discrimination ‘‘are for the protec- 
tion of the Allies rather than for the hobbling of Germany.” 
Germany, we readin a letter to the’ New York Times, ‘“‘may 
consider herself lucky to be let off so easy, for she has not even 
been made to pay for the cost of the war she wilfully brought on; 
nor has she been required to pay back the $1,000,000,000 plus in- 
terest for forty-nine years of which she robbed France in 1871.” 

Coming to “the practical question of'Germany’s ability to 
pay, it may be well to note first just what she is expected to do 
under the terms of the Treaty. Germany, it will be remembered, 
accepts the responsibility for all damage done to the Allies 
and their nationals +‘as a“consequence of the war imposed upon 
them by the aggression of Germany and her Allies.”” But as 
the Allies realize that Germany’s resources are not sufficient 
for the payment of the whole bill, an Allied commission is to 
sit permanently at Paris to estimate periodically Germany’s 
capacity to pay, to determine the precise method of payment, 
see to it that Germany’s reparation debt is the first lien upon 
her revenues, and, finally, to satisfy itself that in paying up 
Germany shall tax itself fully as heavily proportionately as do 
any of the Allied nations. A sum in marks amounting to $4,760,- 
000,000 is to be paid in two years as an immediate step toward 
restoration. The total obligation is to be determined within 
the next two years, but in the meantime Germany is required 
to issue bonds in acknowledgment of its debt to the extent of 
an additional $19,040,000,000. Germany undertakes to devote 
her economic resources directly to the physical restoration of the 
invaded areas under the direction of the Reparation Commission. 
She must replace ton for ton and class for class all merchant 
ships of the Allies which she has destroyed or damaged and 
build 200,000 tons of shipping yearly for the Allies for five 
years. She must pay the cost of Allied occupation from the 
day of the armistice. Germany must give the Allied Powers 
‘“‘most favored nation” tariff treatment, allow Allied ships 
to trade freely in her ports, and either renew or abandon various 
prewar commercial treaties as specified or as ordered by the 
League of Nations or by special commissions. Among the 
economic clauses, it is interesting to note, is the declaration 


‘that German nationality shall no longer be attached to a person 


who has become a national of an Allied state. Private debts 
and contracts between Germans and citizens of Allied states 
are to be settled by mixed tribunals. Germany must cooperate 
in through railroad service across her territory. The Kiel Canal 
is to be free to all war- and merchant-ships and the Elbe, Oder, 
Danube, Rhine, and Moselle rivers are placed under the super- 
vision of international commissions. The Czecho-Slovaks are 
to be given harbor rights in Hamburg and Stettin. 

Can Germany pay the immense sums expected of her? Our 
press generally say she can. In the first place, as the Brooklyn 
Eagle, New York Evening Post, and several other dailies point out, 
to meet the initial payment in the next two years, she has about 
$500,000,000 in gold; an equal sum to he saved each year by the 
absence of her usual peace expenditures on her Army and Navy; 
and something like $4,000,000,000 which she holds in foreign 
securities, besides ships and various commodities. Several press 
writers refer to Dr. Helfferich’s 1913 estimate of Germany’s 
wealth, which gave the nation an annual revenue of about 
$10,000,000,000. Dr. Helfferich’s figures and Allied assertions 
of Germany’s ability to pay the huge indemnity appeared in our 
issue of April 12. Relief. from the burden of the maintenance 
of the huge Army and Navy and the useful labors of a million of 
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the most robust Germans who formerly had to devote their time 
to military exercises, ought alone, in the New York Tribune's 
opinion, to be “‘almost enough to meet the interest on her repara- 
tion debt.” 
change value of the mark ‘“‘ 


The Tribune also says that the decrease in the ex- 
will operate to make easier the dis- 
charge of the reparation debt which is payable in marks.”’ Ger- 
many, in the Springfield Republican’s opinion, is quite capable of 
carrying the burden of reparation ‘‘ because she comes out of the 
war with her industrial and mechanical plant substantially 
While The Republican thinks that 
Germany could meet the requisition upon her wealth if her people 


intact and uninjured.” 


“‘were to go to work like an honest debtor acknowledging a just 


” 


obligation with the purpose of paying up,” it finds the economic 


clauses of the Treaty “weak in at least two particulars” 

“‘The damages assessed were still so huge that it was appre- 
hended they could not be collected unless Germany were bound 
by treaty to submit to a foreign supervision and interference in 
her internal administration, for years to come, amounting to a 
fiscal overlordship, and that can not fail to be galling to German 
pride. Humiliating conditions of this character, always sug- 
gesting the yoke of the conqueror, can not promote the peace of 
Europe. While they may be necessary in order to collect the 
indemnity, they must tend to prevent or retard the growth of 
relations ultimately friendly and close between former enemies. 

“The other weakness is the one already seized upon by the 
present German Government to exploit before the working class 
of the victorious Powers. Who is to pay this vast indemnity if 
not the German wage-earners? ‘The answer to that question 
would depend somewhat upon the kind of taxation levied by 
the German Government in the next thirty years, but, in any 
event, it may be surmised that in no advanced country of Europe 
or America to-day would it be possible to levy $24,000,000,000 
as an indemnity for the benefit of foreign nations without having 
it regarded by the wage-earning masses of that country as a form 
of economic bondage liable to bear most heavily upon their own 
elass. The social and political effects consequently would 
logically be in the direction of revolution.” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New York Globe, 
however, do not think that under a German proletarian republic 
Besides 
the savings from reducing the military establishment and the 
proceeds of taxes on land and capital and of such confiscation as 
the state may decree, says The Globe, the greater part of the non- 
productive classes will be swept away, and economies possible 
in a Socialistie state will further help pay the indemnity. In 
short, we are told, “it is possible that an efficiently managed 
Socialistic state in Germany might pay off its economic penalties 
without reducing the standard of living an iota.” 


the common man will be made to pay so very heavily. 





NDER IT. —Brown in the Chicago Tribune. 


LABOR’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


VER IN “BOLSHEVIKIA” singing 
a song to the workers of the world:'whose burden, 


they have been 
writes a Paris correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
‘The Paris peacemakers won't 
We 
Rise up in your might and take it.” 


has been something like this: 
give you workers what you want. have found a way to 
get it. The echoes of 
these words wherever the red flag has flown, it is suggested, helped 
their 
point and secure for labor ‘‘formal and imposing recognition” 
in the Peace Treaty. And the “Bill of Rights,” with the ac- 
new international” under the egis of the League 


Samuel Gompers and the other labor-leaders to carry 


companying “‘ 
of Nations, offers the working class something really impressive, 
continues this writer. As one who had been in Lenine’s head- 
quarters a month was heard to say: 

“That thing in Moscow is like a sickly child unable to get 
on its feet. This is like a strong old man with huge powers of 
experience and endurance.” 

The principal object of the new covenant for world-labor, as 
the New York Herald sees it, is ‘‘to prevent injustice, hardship, 
and privation to workers in all countries, with the unrest and 
disharmony which imperil the It is a 
program upon which the Philadelphia Public Ledger thinks all 
the ‘‘forward-looking men and women of the world can cordially 
unite” as a 
hope the civilized world is about to enter.” Mr. Gompers, 
on his return home from his successful mission in Paris, de- 
nounced ‘“‘the Bolsheviki and the standpatters and profiteers 
as equally a menace to civilization in our time,” and almost 
in the same breath spoke of. the labor section of the Peace 


peace of the world.” 


“feature of that brighter era upon which we all 


Treaty as ‘‘an instrument that can only make for the good of 
the working people and the masses of the people of all the 
countries of the world.”’ As he left our shores the late British 
Ambassador, Lord Reading, called the adoption of the labor 
clauses of the Peace Treaty an event of ‘‘far-reaching significance 
to the world.” President Wilson also feels the importance of 
the new labor pact as an answer to Bolshevism, and has cabled a 
message to the American people in which he says that ‘no 
other single thing that has been done will help more to stabilize 
conditions of labor throughout the world,’ and that this part 


of the Treaty ‘‘constitutes one of the most important achieve- 


ments of the new day in which the interests of labor are to be 
systematically and intelligently safeguarded and promoted.” 
On the last day of January the Commission on International 
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Labor Legislation was appointed by the Peace Conference to 
inquire into the international aspect of labor, to consider means 
of common action on labor matters, and to recommend some form 
of permanent agenéy to handle international labor matters in 
cooperation with the League of Nations. The Commission was 
composed of representatives of the United States, Great Britain» 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Cuba, Poland, and the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. Samuel Gompers, of the American delegation, 
was chosen president. The ten weeks of deliberation provided 
a great deal of hard work, according to Mr. Gompers, but the 
product of the Commission’s labors ‘was finally accepted, ap- 
parently without material modification, by the Peace Conference. 
The nations victorious over Germany, and joined together in the 
League of Nations, have thus gone on record with a declaration 
of principles favoring many of labor’s most insistent demands 
and have also adopted a plan for permanent labor organization. 
The “nine points” are variously hailed by the press as ** Labor’s 
Bill of Rights,” ‘“‘The New Magna Carta,’ ‘‘The New Labor 
Commandments,” and ‘‘Labor’s League within the League.’’ 
They read, as set down in the Commission’s official report: 


“1. In right and in fact the labor of a human being should 
not be treated as merchandise or an article of commerce. 

**2. Employers and workers should be allowed the right of 
association for all lawful purposes. 

**3. No child should be permitted to be employed in industry 
or commerce before the age of fourteen years, in order that every 
child may be insured reasonable opportunities for mental and 
physical education. 

**Between the years of fourteen and eighteen young persons 
of either sex may only be employed on work which is not harmful 
to their physical development and on condition that the con- 
tinuation of their technical or general education is insured. 

“*4. Every worker has a right to a wage adequate to maintain 
a reasonable standard of life, having regard to the civilization 
of his time and country. 

“5. Equal pay should be given to women and to men for work 
of equal value in quantity and quality. 

“6. A weekly rest, including Sunday or its equivalent, for all 
workers. 

“7. Limitation of the hours of work in industry on the basis 
of eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours a week, subject to 
an exception for countries in which climatic conditions, the im- 
perfect development of industrial organization, or other special 
eireumstanees render the industrial efficiency of the workers 
substantially different. 

**The International Labor Conference will reeommend a basis 














FINIS! 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 





approximately equivalent to the above for adoption in such 
countries. 

‘**8. In all matters concerning their status as workers and social 
insurance foreign workmen lawfully admitted to any country 
and their families should be insured the same treatment as the 
nationals of that country. 

“9. All States should institute a system of inspection in which 
women should take part in order to insure the enforcement of 
the laws and yegulations for the protection of the workers.” 


The permanent agency by which common action among 
members of the League of Nations is secured is an ‘‘ International 
Labor Conference,”’ composed of delegates from the various 
countries, appointéd one-third by the governments, one-third 
by labor, and one-third by employers. The executive body is 
an ‘international labor office,”’ consisting of twenty-four mem- 
bers permanently established at Geneva, who will publish a 
periodical and collect and distribute labor information. The 
first meeting of the conference will take place in October in 
Washington, where it will take up practical discussion of the 
following matters: 


** Application of principle of eight-hour day, or forty-eight-hour 
week. 

‘“‘Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 

*““Women’s employment: (a) before and after childbirth, in- 
eluding the question of maternity benefit; (b) during the night; 
(c) in unhealthy processes. 

‘**Employment of children: (a) minimum age of employment; 
(b) during the night; (c) in unhealthy processes. 

‘Extension and application of the international conventions 
adopted at Bern in 1906 on the prohibition of night-work for 
women employed in industry and the prohibition of the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches.” 


The machinery adopted to advance labor standards throughout 

the world seems ‘‘clumsy and unwieldy” to the New York Sun, 
while the New York World thinks it will be ‘‘a constant force 
and factor in advance in all lands,” but adds, ‘‘when you hitch 
your wagon to a star you must watch the tackle.” 
’ But the principles set forth in the Peace Treaty are generally 
approved by the American press, even by the most conservative 
papers, while radicals find them so far from revolutionary as to be 
hardly worth commenting on. Several newspapers note with 
the Detroit News that the fundamental planks in this platform 
have long been recognized in the United States. 

Such a conservative business man’s paper as the New York 














SQUASHED! 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


THE REAL CURE FOR MILITARISM. 
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HIS FIRST SQUARE LOOK AT HIMSELF 


The trouble with the Hun is that he has been looking at himself in a curved mirror, and his first glance into a straight one is naturally 


something of a shock. 


Journal of Commerce can find no fault with the nine points, and 
the Portland (Oregon) Telegram thinks that ‘‘no one except a 
Rip Van Winkle who has been asleep for twenty years could 
offer opposition to them; they are proved by the sense of ele- 
mental justice.” 





AN END OF PRICE-FIXING 


BSEQUIES WITHOUT MOURNERS, as a metropoli- 
tan daily would convince us, follow the demise of the 
price-fixing board, officially styled the Industrial Board 

of the Department of Commerce. It 
In a press statement, Mr. George N. Peek, its former head, ex- 
plains its endeavors to ‘‘make an immediate reduction in the 


meant well, however. 


cost of living, to remove the cloud of buying uncertainty, and to 
anticipate by several months the return to normal business 
eonditions.”” In the 
spondent of the New York Evening Post, he said: 


conversation with Washington corre- 


‘All we were trying to do was to avoid the period of stagna- 
tion that always exists in a falling market and to assist in the es- 
tablishment of a reasonable level of prices, feeling that, after we 
had reached that reasonable level, the law of supply and demand 
would take an upward or downward course, which would be less 
precipitous, and therefore less dangerous, than if it had operated 
from an inflated level.’ 


However, the Director-General of Railroads, Mr. Walker D. 
Hines, refused to buy steel rails at the price suggested by the 
board. A cyclonic row ensued, and now the entire board has 
resigned; and price-fixing is no more. 
the affair, Mr. Hines says: 


As for his own part in 


“After repeated consideration of the steel and iron prices 
proposed by the Industrial Board, I am still of opinion that those 
prices are too high, and therefore that the Railroad Administra- 
tion can not approve them as being reasonable prices. 

“Tf the Industrial Board can assist in bringing about levels 
of prices at which the Railroad Administration will feel justified 
in buying, its cooperation will be welcomed. 

‘‘In the newspaper discussions of this matter the suggestion 
has at times occurred that the principal thing is to establish some 
price which the Government will indorse to the end that the 
publie will begin buying at that price, and that the mere es- 
tablishment of a price for this purpose is more important than 
the intrinsic reasonableness of the price itself. I can not agree 
with this principle. 

“T am keenly alive to the great desirability of stimulating 
business in every reasonable way, but I believe in the long run 
that the indorsement by a government purchasing agency of an 
excessive-price level would be harmful to the public interest and 
would not bring about confidence, and that the end sought to 
be obtained will come only by reaching a price level which the 
public itself shall consider to be reasonable. 

“I believe one of the greatest problems that confronts this 
country is that of getting prices back to a reasonable level, and 





—Darling in the New York Tribune 


I believe progress in that direction will be seriously retarded by 
the approval of a governmental purchasing agency of prices 
which it deems excessive.” 

We learn from The Iron Age that for years before the war 
the price of steel rails stood at $28 a ton for Bessemer and $30 
a ton for ‘“‘open hearth.”” In May, 1916, it rose to $33 (Bessemer) 
and $35 (open hearth). In December, 1916, it reached $38 
(Bessemer) and $40 (open hearth). In 1917 the Government 
paid as high as $55 on one sale, and the Russians paid $65, and 
steel rails sometimes found American purchasers in open market 
with the price at $85. No efforts at price-fixing were made 
until after the armistice. Of late, the steel people suggested 
The Redfield scheme 
would have reduced this to $45 and $47, saving $10 a gross 


$55 (Bessemer) and $57 (open hearth). 


ton. Mr. Hines rejected the scheme and assumed that by 


purchasing in open market he could do still better. 

Looking the case over patiently, tho by no means dispas- 
sionately, the New York Sun remarks: ‘For upwards of half a 
year now, since the end of the war, the Government and the 
steel-producers have been trying to sell steel by fixing the price 
for it,’’ and it goes on to say: 


‘** All that has come of their efforts has been a falling business 
for the steel-producers week after week, with mills being closed 
and wage-earners cut off the pay-rolls. Meanwhile, those con- 
sumers who would like to use steel if they could get it at a price 
which would enable them to use it profitably are waiting. The 
work they could do, if steel were obtainable at suitable prices, 
isn’t done. The wage-earners they could employ, if they could 
resume operations, aren’t employed. 

‘*What is the sense of fixing prices, what is the sense of negoti- 
ating fixt prices, what is the sense of talking about fixt prices, 
what is the sense of thinking about fixt prices, when consumers 
will not pay them? 

‘Producers can’t make consumers pay fixt prices if the con- 
sumers don’t want the goods at such prices. . .. / All they can 
do is to kill business, shut down industries, strip pay-rolls, and 
fill bread-lines. Let the law of supply ‘and demand go to work 
again, and the country, which is now suffering immeasurable 
damage from the price-fixing programs, will go to work again.” 


Just about a century has passed since John Stuart Mili pro- 
pounded his theory that prices followed absolutely the law of 
supply and demand. Reealling Mill and his philosophy, the 


New York Commercial observes that— 


‘“‘In times of stress and under martial law government makes 
arbitrary rules by which men abide as a temporary expedient, 
just as the law of habeas corpus is occasionaliy suspended; but 
no government or no emergency can suspend the natural law 
of supply and demand, which is the basis of all prices. 

‘Here, for instance, is a signal illustration of the impossi- 
bility of stabilizing prices by fiat. Mr. Sigismund Henchel, an 
authority in the wool industry, says: ‘During the war the 


Government of the United States commandeered all of the wool 
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in the country. -The war ended, and the Government is over- 
loaded with wool, which it is now selling at public auction. No 
government can stipulate the price that weol will bring; it is 
regulated by the eternal law of supply and demand. When the 
auctioneers endeavored to fix an arbitrary price there were no 
bidders.’ 

“In the unfortunate controversy just ended the steel interests 
did not object to the stabilization plan; in fact, they rather 
approved it. The situation was such that the trade felt the 
inflation incident to the war would keep buyers of steel intended 
for permanent construction out of the market in the hope and 
expectation that prices would fall. The steel trade believed 
that prices could not fall until. *- 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN THE BUSINESS SKY 
HUNDRED THOUSAND JOBLESS MEN, if you 


inelude soldiers, sailors, and marines, tramp the side- 

walks of New York City; 12,000 coal-miners are idle 

in Ohio, 20,000 in Illinois. In the country at large, unemploy- 
ment reaches the figure of 700,000. And yet the Chicago 
Evening Post says, with at least moderate cheerfulness, ** Ask 
any industrial captain, ‘How's business?’ and he will answer, 
*‘Good!’. Pause. ‘That is, it will be good.’ Another pause. 
‘I mean to say, the signs are all 





the cost of living, based_on the 
demand for food, fell ~ first. 
They appreciated the artificial 
character of the plan proposed 
by the Seeretary of Commerce, 
but felt that if itsucceeded imre- PEA 
moving the doubt in the minds CONFERENCE 
of investment-buyers of steel \ 
it would help. That was the \ 
basis of their agreement- with } 
the Industrial Board, which did te 
not fix prices, but investigated 





eosts and passed on the prices Yr, 
advaneed by the steel interests AP 

as ‘reasonable.’ The Railroad iP 
Administration took the posi- fi f/ 


tion that the prices agreed to 
were not reasonable. There- 
upon arose what was virtually a 
controversy between Chairman 
Peek and Director of Railroads 
Hines. The controversy, while 
it will have but little effect on 
public business, is unfortunate 
in that it has a tendency to 
destroy that confidence which 











right.’”” Are they? The Boston 
News Bureau notes many that 
are not, and reminds us, for in- 
stanee, of the distressing food 
and fuel crisis throughout the 
world; of the $250,000,000 de- 
crease in the annual net profit 
of steam-railroad operation in 
the United States; of the prospect 
of high taxes for years to come; 
of government interference with 
the laws of supply and demand; 
of the slump in pig iron and steel. 
According to The News Bureau, 
pig-iron production in Mareh, 
. 1919, dropt to 3,090,243 tons— 
fE o d s bts the lowest March record since 

‘ t2%, ae 1915. United States Steel shows 

le '~7s a steady drop in unfilled orders. 





OF Pras laaes leviniass > peacle ; Mt 
o Gusiness = They have ‘now reached the low 
, : est point since September, 1915. 
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is the life of trade. While the 
basie law of supply and demand 
is not and ean not be repealed, 
there is a belief in the business 
world that the open discussion 
of the question has convinced the steel-buyer that prices are 
not likely to go lower for a long time and that plans must be 
made accordingly. 

“President Wilson, Secretary of Commerce Redfield, and 
Chairman George N. Peek, of the Industrial Board, are all 
thoughtful publicists and have doubtless given much con- 
sideration to the important question of stabilization of prices, 
whether of steel or any other commodity; but they can not 
alter the fundamental law, which, like that of the Medes and 
Persians, is fixt and lasting. Arbitrary law is not basic. The 
Government placed a price on wheat, but did not place a price 
on cotton. The result was that the West gained a momentary 
advantage on the South. But the natural law prevailed, and 
eotton holds its own in spite of statutory provisions. 

“The controversy between the Director-General of Railroads, 
the Industrial Board, and the steel-producers has perhaps cleared 
the atmosphere as to the future of prices. Mr. E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, stated in 
effect that ail the pros and cons had no bearing whatever upon 
the present situation. His contention was absolute: a reduction 
in the price of steel would mean a lowering of the wage-rate.” 


As the New York Tribune reminds us, ‘‘supply and demand 
may not be heavenly twins, but they are the team that pull the 
wagon,” and The Arkansas Democrat observes, ‘‘ Regardless 
of the merits or demerits of the price-stabilizing theory, the 
Ameriean business man knows that competition is the life 
of trade, and he is willing to take his chance with the laws of 
supply and demand,”’ and Attorney-General Palmer has lately 
pronounced Federal price-fixing unauthorized and illegal, at 
all events in the form it took and the methods it employed. 
Commenting on the Attorney-General’s opinion, the New York 
Globe suggests that ‘‘any reform of our present practises must 
begin with debate in Congress and careful framing of new legis- 
lation, not with an attempt to do an extra-legal thing, no matter 
how sensible it appears.” 
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WAITING FOR 
—Cassel in the New York Erening World. 


pound surplus of copper has been 
THE WORD produced at high cost. In a world 
short of ships, ores have eost 
twice what they normally would. 
Idle freight-cars number anywhere between 200,000 and 250,000. 
And so it goes. Adding to these lamentable conditions the high 
cost of living and the depreciation of the purchasing power of 
the dollar, any one determined to worry himself into the blues 
will find abundant opportunity. 

But observe how ‘the same newspaper offsets the depressing 
indications with an array of thoroughly hopeful signs. The 
war, now ended, leaves America the creditor nation of the world; 
our wealth, $250,000,000,000; our total annual income, $50,- 
000,000,000; gold supply, $3,000,000,000; money in circulation, 
$5,753,047,734, meaning $57.76 per capita as against $48.37 
a year ago. Despite absorption of $21,000,000,000 of war-loans 
and war-savings stamps, bank-deposits keep on increasing. 
Crop prospects are phenomenal. The wheat harvest is expected 
to exceed 1,000,000,000 bushels. 

As The News Bureau remarks: ‘‘ Here is an array of facts and 
figures bewildering in their size and scope. Put them in the 
balance, weigh them, and make up your mind what the verdict 
of time is to be.”’” A cheerful verdict, many observers believe. 
Recently the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Employment Managers met in New York and President Reetanus 
predicted a labor famine before the end of this year, as “it will 
soon be a case of the job hunting the man and no longer a prob- 
lem of hunting the job for the man. The speeding up of the 
industries of peace is already visible. When peace becomes an 
accomplished fact, this speed will increase.” Equally opti- 
mistie is a paragraph reprinted by the Springfield Republican 
from the May cireular of the National City Bank of New York: 

‘‘The business situation in the United States has improved 
very much in the last month, and the outlook is encouraging. 
It is a very great gain to have dissipated the atmosphere of 
pessimism which was prevalent in February, and that has been 














accomplished in large de- 
gree. The idea that the 
bottom was about to drop 
out of all markets, and 
that a grave period of 
unemployment, and per- 
haps social disorder, was 
pending is no longer en- 
tertained. The people, 
North and South, East 
and West, have disposed 
of that bogy by simply 
continuing to buy goods 
at the greatest rate ever 
known, evidently without 
apprehensions of poverty 
or revolution. We eon- 
clude that the great body 
of the American people 
are disposed to go along in 
a normal way, whatever 
the rest of the world may 
do, and as their buying 
capacity is about equal to that of all the rest of the world put 
together, they can do fairly well all by themselves if they try.” 


From the New York “* Tribune."’ 


This is a cheerful view of the case, but not more so than 
that taken by the New York Journal of Commerce, which says: 


‘‘What probably illustrates better than anything else the 
revival of business in many lines, and also the optimistic 
sentiment regarding the future, is the activity shown in the 
formation of new enterprises. Charters filed last month in the 
Eastern States for companies with a capital of $100,000 or 
more involved the enormous sum of $444,240,000, compared 
with $220,793,000 a year ago, an increase of $223,447,000.” 

The significant. cartoon on the opposite page shows industry 
ready to start up in full foree the moment peace is signed. 
Why.-should it not? The Springfield Republican tells us in its 
issue for May 5 that— 

“The starting: up of the textile industry is now a familiar 
fact. «The automobile-makers, who were the first to sense the 
real prospect and to go ahead on a big seale regardless of high 
prices, are unable to fill their orders.. Silverware manufacturers 
have the largest volume of orders ever known. Jewelry from 
the cheap grades up is finding a big sale. There was never such 





UPWARD TREND OF THE NEW YORK STOCK MARKET. 
Black line shows average price of twenty railroad stocks, and dotted line average 
price of thirty industrial stocks, from January, 1915, to end of first week in May, 1919. 
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a sale of diamonds as at 
present, and the prices for 
them are high. At least, 
all this indicates buying 
power. 

“Construction enter- 
prises and new building, 
furthermore, can not be 
held back much longer by 
high costs. A Pittsburg 
authority states: ‘Con- 
servative estimates place 
the average annual re- 
quirements of new dwell- 
ing-houses in the United 
States at 600,000, and a 
recent official estimate 
placed the present short- 
age at 1,000,000 houses. 
At the very low average 
of $2,000 each, this would 
mean $2,000,000,000 of 
new construction right 
now awaiting reasonable assurance concerning the stability of 
existing average cost of material and labor.’ Meanwhile the 
record of business failures indicates that those who are pushing 
forward in business enterprises are succeeding. The 543 bank- 
ruptcies in the United States in April made the lowest monthly 
total since such statistics began to be gathered. 

‘The stock market’s great buoyancy since February harmonizes 
with all the conditions noted. The boom continued there last 
week on a great seale. Friday was the eighteenth consecutive 
million-share day in the trading. Take ‘industrials’ on the stock 
exchange. The closing average price of 94.44 for some twenty- 
five industrial stocks compares with 77.28 at the close of April, 
1918, 93.82 in 1916, when the high record was established, 57.31 
for 1914, and 70.39 for 1912. In bonds the trading has broken 
all high records, total sales for the four months of 1919 exceeding 
$300,000,000, or more than twice the previous high record.” 

Mr. Julius Barnes, United States Wheat Director, sees ‘‘every- 
thing of encouragement” for the future. ‘‘ Production is being 
resumed by 400,000,000 people in Europe,” and, he says, the 
effect of these replacements in production and orderly distribu- 
tion will lighten the strain on America, ‘‘ which will be enabled to 
turn more of its production into the domestic markets.” 





A FEW PEACE 


Wuat hath Gott wrought!—New York Evening Post. 

WELL, what Germany wanted was a “strong’’ peace, wasn’t it?—Des 
Moines Register. 

Any strike by the map-makers’ union just now would be treason.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

“BRING on the Bolsheviki!’’ exclaims a German delegate at Versailles. 
All right, but the bill will be waiting when 


POINTERS 


To the victers belong the broils.—Boston Herald. 

CLEMENCEAU can be trusted to take the rant out of Rantzau.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

THe shot that sank the Lusitania sank 
York Commercial. 


the German Empire.—New 


DETROIT is to have a World Peace Exposition in 1923. The necessity 
for putting the date that far ahead is, of 





the spree is over.—Omaha Bee. 


GERMAN leaders who prefer Bolshevism 
to the peace terms may get both.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


WHATEVER else the treaty may be it 
certainly is a sockdolager.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 


GERMANY has the blues. They are 
Prussian blues. Also, they are fast color, 
guaranteed.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THe Germans don’t like the peace 
terms, but they ought to remember that 
if they did nobody else would.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


THe German newspapers assert that 
the peace terms are a defeat for President 
Wilson. Well, if the Huns can stand it 
he can.— Shreveport Times. 


Tue London Post fears Germany will 
not accept the treaty save under duress. 
Well, we have plenty of duress left over, 
if it should be needed.—Omaha Bee. 


Ir the first meeting of the League is 








course, apparent.—Detroit News. 

LOOKS as if the peace terms have taken 
the “germ” out of Germany!—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


HINDENBURG line is beginning to look 
like a rope with a noose on the end.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


GERMANY'S ambition to get all that 
was coming to her has, apparently, been 
satisfied.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THe German spokesmen complain of 
“slavery."’ It was their slavery to the 
Hohenzollerns that brought them where 
they are.—Troy Times. 

THE World War has cost the United 
States $30,500,000,000 to date. More rea- 
son for making a peace that will last. 
Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette. 

Mucsa of this talk to the effect that 
everlasting peace is impossible is done by 
the people who said a great war was im- 
possible.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


WE would feel indebted to Mr. Bryan 
if he would mail the Berlin Government 








held in Washington, the baggage of 
visiting diplomats will splash when 


handled.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 





THE MAN WHO WOULD CONQUER THE WORLD. 
—Page in the Lonisville Courier-Journal. 


one of his arbitration treaties and re- 
mind them that they once turned it 
down.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 
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JAPAN’S PRESS BARRAGE ON AMERICA 


ENSATIONAL ATTACKS ON AMERICANS and on 
President Wilson in some sections of the Japanese press 
were at first regarded as ebullitions of race prejudice, but, 

according to certain Western observers in Japan, these attacks 
have become so systematic as to awaken suspicion of their 
souree and object.. While no 


‘American views on the question of race discrimination, ac- 
cording to the Osaka Asahi, are ‘“‘egotistic,”’ and this journal adds: 


‘*President Wilson, when he opens his mouth, talks about 
humanity and justice and the peace of the world, and in Paris 
he advocated international readjustment of labor and economic 

questions. If the doors of 





serious overt acts have been com- 
mitted against Americans or 
American property, we learn 
from Tokyo Associated Press dis- 
patches evidence exists, neverthe- 
less, that the newspaper agitation 
in virtually all the leading journals 
of the Empire is exciting popular 
feeling against America, and thus 
paving the way to possible open 
demonstrations. That  repre- 
sentative Japanese deplore the 
press campaign and criticize the 
Government for failing to check 
it, we are also told, and these 











cooler heads issue warnings that 
the press are going too far in 
engendering ill feeling. The posi- 
tion of the United States at the 
Peace Conference has been one of 
such dominance, we read, that cer- 
tain Japanese dread lest the re- 
sultant influence in international 
affairs act as a curb on what are 
regarded as Japan’s legitimate 
aspirations in China and Siberia. 
Again, renewed efforts for anti- 
Japanese legislation on our Pacific 
slope stir the Tokyo Hochi Shim- 
bun to charge Americans with 
persecution, tho they wear the 
mask of liberty and fairness. This 








opportunity are to be opened 
the doors of opportunity for 
labor should also be opened 
throughout the world. But in 
America colored races are dis- 
criminated against and a policy 
of seclusion is followed. The 
humanity and justice advocated 
by the Europeans and Americans 
are for themselves. Against the 
Orientals they may give inhu- 
man and unjust. treatment with 
impunity.” 


Racial discrimination is a thorn 
in the side also of the Tokyo 
Nichi-Nichi, which charges that 
the League of Nations covenant 
is made out “chiefly in the in- 
terests of England and America.” 
Both England and America are 
selfish and are ‘‘trying to apply 
the same policy toward other 
allies as toward the enemy.”” This 
journal asks sharply whether the 
‘Japanese authorities “persisting 
in the policy of regarding the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and the 
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Japanese-American friendship as 
the guiding the 
diplomacy of Japan, and obeying 
the behest of England and Ameri- 
ca in everything, expect to accept 
this Anglo- American selfishness 
without protest?” 


principles of 





"ui 


American 





journal also alleges that Americans 
incited the Chinese to make the 
secret treaties between Japan and 
China public, and accuses Ameri- 
can missionaries of fomenting the Korean insurrection. Ameri- 
eans who further anti-Japanese legislation are no better than bar- 
barians, according to the Tokyo Yorodzu Choho, which describes 
American actions as more despicable than those of the Germans, 
whose barbarity the Americans attacked. Among the assortment 
of epithets applied by some of the Japanese press to President 
Wilson are “hypocrite,” “despot, transformed Kaiser,” and 
*‘man with the voice of an angel but with the deeds of the devil.” 
A terse summary of the press indictment of the United States 
is offered by the Yorodzu Choho in the following questions: 


9 «66 


“1. Has not the California legislature resolved to purchase 
Lower California? 

“2. Have not the American papers reported an American 
Red-Cross Mission cooperating with the Bolsheviki? 

**3. Have not the Americans incited the Koreans to unrest? 

“4. Have not the American peace delegates objected to 
Japan’s retention of the Marshall Group and other islands on 
the ground that the Anglo-Japanese treaty is ineffective? 


9” 


‘5. Who has instigated Japanophobia in China? 


‘ 


‘““WASHINGTON’S NEW-FOUND BROTHER.” 
Australia’s view of Japan's plea for racial equality. 
—The Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 


Under the caption 
Aggression in Asia,” the Tokyo 
Yomiuri avers that it is ‘‘a well- 

known fact that an American 
corporation of leading bankers has been organized under govern- 
ment guidance and protection with a view to making invest- 
ments on a large scale in the Far East.’’ Coupled with the 
report that a campaign has been started by America for the 
acquisition of the German concessions in China, this journal 
goes on to say it is evident that the American policy toward 
the Orient is ‘‘marked with economic aggressivism,’’ wherefore— 

““We urge Japan to consider adequate measures to cope with 
the situation and to be broad-minded enough to cooperate with the 
Americans. At the same time, we admonish her never to forget, 
under the glamour of the world peace restored, the necessity of 
making herself stronger so that we can emerge victorious from 
the keen international economic rivalry which will follow in the 
wake of the Great War itself.” 

A seeker after truth in all this hostility is The Japan Adver- 
tiser, an English-language daily, of Tokyo, which observes: 

“The Japan Advertiser has aimed to follow a constructive 
policy in the development of better relationship and under- 
standing between Japan and foreign countries. . . . Translations 
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SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF 


The Germans siole them in Belgium and France to save them from the 








DYNAMOS 


** barbarous, destructive hands” 
been able to keep they are unblushingly offering for sale as stolen goods in South America and other countries 





RECOVERED BY 


ALLIED TROOPS. 


of the Allies. The materials they have 








from the Japanese press and official statements, especially those 
issued by the War Office, make our task a difficult one. The 
effect of these official War Office statements will only arouse 
and influence public opinion against Americans ‘in Japan and 
against Japanese in China and Siberia.” 


In a letter contributed to this newspapes we read that the 


primary trouble in Japan seems to be the ‘‘extreme ignorance 
of the ordinary people concerning everything foreign, an igno- 
rance which has not been much affected by the war, as a similar 


state of mind in European countries was,”’ and we are told that— 


“The newspapers, of course, reflect popular feeling, for it 
seems rather doubtful if they have much need to stir it up, 
and in Japan, as in Europe, the policy of using a foreign bogy 
to distract attention from domestic politics is not at all un- 
known. Then, as is well known, the military authorities, na- 
turally enough, are by no means in favor of indiscriminate 
democratic principles, which might easily lead to a loss of 
prestige and power on their part. The way in which the war 
has ended, not quite according to their former prophecies of 
the invincibility of a militarily ruled Empire as compared with 
popularly governed states, must have caused them no little 
searching of heart, and now on the top of it all comes the pro- 
posal to abolish conscription.” 


In the Osaka Mainichi a Japanese contributor asserts that 


there is ‘‘nothing wonderful in the inability of the Japanese to 


’ 


understand the mentality of the Americans,” and offers the 


“dry” argument that— 


‘‘Without understanding the ideals and the love of morals of 
the Americans, it would be utterly impossible for a Japanese to 
explain the unanimity with which they have decided to change 
their constitution and make universal the prohibition of the use 
of alcoholic beverages.. I am compelled to draw a contrast be- 
tween the working of minds of the Japanese and the Americans. 
We have made a matter of one milliard and a half yen out of the 
war, and, flushed by this sudden gain, are drinking more deeply 
than in prewar days, while in the country across the Pacific 
the people, in spite of having come into possession of thirty 
milliard yen, know how to restrain themselves, and have decided 
unanimously to go dry. No wonder that the Japanese, who are 
incapable of understanding the American ideals, can not interpret 
the intervention of the United States in the war otherwise than 
as being prompted by sinister motives.” 


GERMANY STARTING A COMMERCIAL 


OFFENSIVE 


ERMANY’S OFFICIAL WEEK of national mourning 
to impress the world with a display of utter dejection 
at the revelation of peace conditions excited amusement 
in some quarters, while in others it has merely added to the 
made 


contempt for absurd and clumsy posturing that has 


Berlin ridiculous ever since the war began. Some shrewd 
observers, however, point out that with all the maudlin melan- 
choly that characterizes the Germans from Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau down, the Teuton authorities are very busy at their 
old game of propaganda and trade penetration in foreign coun- 
the United States, 


Many concerns are said to be sailing 


tries, notably in Spain, South America, 
Holland, and Switzerland. 
under false colors by doing business as an enterprise not of 
German ownership. That Germans are active in propaganda 
in the United States we are assured by various French journals, 
and in the Paris Liberté General Taufflieb, who commanded 
the 37th Division of the French Army in a brilliant manner, is 
quoted as warning the French Government and people against 
German efforts to keep up constant friction among the Allied 
The 


after two months’ travel in the United States, during which time 


and Associated Powers. General made this statement 
he was able always to disprove the allegations of Germany against 
France, but he admits there is always left a modicum of doubt 
in the mind of the credulous. His opinion is that it is neces- 
sary for the French to use every means at their command toward 
a perfect understanding between the people of the United States 
as a bulwark against the insidiousness of German 
A Madrid correspondent of the 
aris Matin advises us that whereas there were 20,000 Germans 
in Spain in 1913, in 1918 there were 100,000, all busy in the 


effort to colonize the country, and he adds: 


and of France 


rumor, report, and suspicion. 


‘The Germans in Spain are well supplied with money, men, 
and organization to achieve their definite aims. As te money, 
it may be stated that, contrary to the general belief, the financial 
resources of the Germans in Spain are copious. Their merchants 
and manufacturers there are ready to make great sacrifices for 


= 
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the common good. Above all, every day important credit 
transactions with Germany are operated through local banks, 
and every day commercial orders in considerable volume are 
earried by the wireless which operates between Aranjuez, 
Barcelona, and Germany. It must be recalled also, among 
other signs of commercial 


of obtaining elsewhere the products of our various factories, which 
we are ready to supply in unlimited quantities. This can be 
done as soon as the peace is signed in accordance with the four- ° 
teen points of President Wilson, who already has guaranteed 
us freedom of the seas and an equal enjoyment of economic 
rights with all other civi- 





activity, that last year an 
Austro - Hungarian bank 
was founded at Madrid 
with an initial capital of 
$2,000,000. 

“As to the German 
population, there were 
about a hundred thousand 
merchants, manufacturers, 
commercial travelers, 
clerks, and workmen 
spread all over Spain in 
1918, who were directed 
by superiors who them- 
selves took their orders 
from the Embassy at Ma- 
drid. In this numerous 
colony everybody is em- 
ployed. A large number 
of Germans work in or- 
ganizations run by their 
compatriots and a very 








lized nations. 

“The systematic bru- 
tality and inhumanity of 
war-methodsin Franceand 
Belgium as practised by 
the French and British 
armies, and especially by 
the British, resulted in the 
complete destruction un- 
der fire of all the factories, 
plants, raw materials, fuel, 
railway-lines, and rolling 
stock in the whole stretch 
of territory where was 
centered the theater of 
war. This destruction was 
more than probably de- 
sired and premeditated by 
the English. 

“Our civil and military 
services were so shocked 
at the sight of such organ- 








large number are placed 
in Spanish or foreign con- 
eerns. The majority of 


PEACE-TIME CAMOUFLAGE. 


ized destruction, which 
they were unable to im- 


Australian merchants are being bombarded with trade circulars and price lists from pede, that they felt it was 


these Germans will never German manufacturers who profess to have transferred their business to the United their duty to anticipate it 


leave Spain, at least not 
of their own free will, and 
will prove to be, as they 
already are indeed, a stumbling-block in the international rela- 
tions of the country. It is not a crowd of Germans, but a Ger- 
man army that France has at her back on the other side of 
the Pyrenees. This fact is too much ignored.” 


We read then of a German agent who admitted that the 
Germans are facing no easy task in Spain. They must keep 
Spanish opinion calm and confident, especially in those quarters 
that had become “falsely” alarmed because of popular dis- 
turbanees in Germany, and. he is quoted as saying: 


“On the other hand, we must win the confidence of all the 
parties of the Left and prove to them that Germany alone is 
capable of organizing a veritable democracy. Finally, we must 
induce merchants and manufacturers to weleome soon such 
merchandise as we shall send them and to send us the raw 
materials and foodstuffs that we shall require from them.” 


We learn further that the inoculation of the press with German 
virus is done systematically. News bulletins by wireless from 
Germany, which arrive each day, are not concerned with German 
or Austrian news only, as one might think, but with news of 
France, England, Italy, and America, and this - informant 
proceeds: 

“German press bureaus at Barcelona and San Sebastian 
mutilate and falsify even Allied press dispatches, and the versions 


of them given out pass into the Spanish press from the Catholic 
El Debate to the revolutionary Espaia Nueva. While these 


false reports are denied almost as soon as they are issued, never- 
theless the mere repetition of them makes an impression on 
the publie mind.” 

Another warning against German nefarious activities comes 
from the Buenos Aires correspondent of Le Matin, who quotes 
from an infamous circular issued by a Berlin firm of manu- 
facturers and exporters. It is addrest to German agents es- 
tablished in the republics of the southern part of South America, 
and in the same breath vilifies the French and British and tries 
to justify the German thievery in the devastated districts. It 
frankly confesses that the goods offered for sale were stolen. It 
reads in part as follows: 

“You will make it a point to convince our former clients, of 
whatever nationality, who might for one reason or another hesi- 
tate to renew relations with us, that they must cherish no hope 


States, Switzerland, and other respectable countries. 


as far as possible by trans- 
porting to German terri- 
tory practically all existing 
materials in the countries occupied by our valorous troops. 
By the same foresight we were able to save also quantities of 
raw material and of manufactured goods. These stocks remain 
at the entire disposition of our merchants and manufacturers.” 


—The Bulletin (Sydney, Australia). 





TURKISH WOMEN’S CRY FOR MERCY 
LL POLITICAL AND MORAL PROGRESS achieved 


by Turkish women they owe to the women of England 

and France, according to their own avowal. This is 
why they now appeal to the women of all the Allied lands to 
come to their aid once more in the days of Turkey’s peril. We 
find the appeal in the Constantinople Wakit, signed by a large 
number of women of culture and high social position. Turkey 
is accused of crimes that have shocked the civilized world, they 
say, and confess that these crimes have been committed. But 
the responsibility for these crimes must be fixt in accordance 
with truth and justice. England and France, ‘‘whom we love 
and to whom we are eternally bound by covenant,” were the 
victims of these outrages, the Turkish women say, as they disa- 
vow from the depths of their being any share of guilt. The 
crimes were committed by one party and by the men appointed 
by that party. We read then: 


“Originally a small state in Asia Minor, through process of 
war we established one of the world’s greatest kingdoms, and, 
as the years passed; gathered under the egis of our-government 
more than fifty millions of Christians.. We were always ob- 
servant of the laws of war, having respect to the life, honor, and 
property, and especially to the religious cult of the Christians. 
Sometimes through fear of God our soldiers on meeting a relig- 
ious procession of Christians in Mussulman cities paused as a 
mark of respect, and.some even joined in the procession. 

‘“Women and mothers that you are, we appeal to your hearts 
that throb as ours with mother love. In this terrible war we 
have lost more than two million of our sons and as many more 
of our people by the distresses resultant from the war. We 
desire to preserve their memory before the Lord of all the 
world in the esteem of men, and especially in the regard of the 
congress of great nations gathered in Paris. We beg that the 
Ottoman Government may be allowed to make its defense before 
that tribunal. . . . Can a whole nation be condemned without a 
hearing? . .. We know that you also have lost those dear to you, 
and we share your grief. Do not doubt that our sorrow for 
your afflictions is heartfelt and deep.”’ 

















BRITISH 
HINGS HAVE 
Egypt since the days of the late Earl of Cromer, so that 


“FAILURE” IN EGYPT 


GONE FROM BAD TO WORSE in 


now in Cairo British residents are in terror of their lives 
and British soldiers are béaten to death with clubs. This in- 
dictment against the policy of the British Government in Egypt 
is drawn by the conservative London Morning Post, which avers 
that it applies to the late and present governments in Egypt. 
Whether or not it is due to the operation of radical principles, 
remarks this critic of the Lloyd George Government caustically, 
it is impossible to say, because no coherent 'principle can be traced 
in the conduct of the administration, “‘unless it be pandering to 
that which is described in the Bible as equivalent to the sin of 
The the 


efficiency is the beginning of a revolt which this London daily 


witcheraft.”’ culmination of administration’s —in- 
believes was inspired from Germany and: fomented by Turkish 
emissaries, and designed to be spread throughout the Sudan, 


Syria, and Palestine. The Morning Post. proceeds: 


“In Egypt those two great public servants, Earl Kitchener 
and the Earl of Cromer, gave to thé fellahs a prosperity 
and a security they had never known before ‘in all their history, 
Their land was made more profitable and ‘they were delivered 
from the exactions of the tax-gatherer and the usurer. The 
British occupation stards the sole bulwark between the fellahs 
and the most damnabie oppression. Their lot is far from easy 
even now, but the prosecution of the Kitchener-Cromer policy 
was steadily raising the whole prosperity of the country. The 
Government are the trustees for Egypt as for India, and how have 
they discharged their trust? It is the duty of Parliament to 
hold the Government to strict account in this matter, and if that 
duty is neglected the consequences may be very grave.” 

Out of the flood of information and opinion coming from 
Egypt, the London Times notes that all evidence agrees that the 
Ministry of the Interior was weak and out of touch with the 
country. This was partly due to the fact that war-demands 
had destrdyed*the efficiency of the British branch of the Civil 
Service. The provinces were drained of British officials, and their 


‘ 


Egyptian subordinates gradually entered upon ‘‘an orgy of cor- 
ruption which recalls the worst days of Ismail, but was neither 
recognized nor checked. 


by avarice and partly by a malicious desire to inflame the pop- 


The Egyptians were actuated partly 


ulace against British control, and The Times proceeds: 


“They succeeded only too well, and it is to their prolonged 
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and uncontrolled machinations that we owe the transformation 
of the fellahs into a suspicious and virulently hostile peasantry. 
For every recruit required for the Labor Corps the Egyptian 
officials called up twenty or thirty men, generally took bakshish 
from all but one, and sent the odd man, often a personal enemy, 
into the field. They commandeered the food stocks of the 
peasantry at army rates, and then forced them to buy grain 
and other food at very high prices from profiteers with whom 
they were in league. The collections for charitable and other 
purposes connected with the war were used to extort big sums 
from the ignorant people, very little of which ever reached Cairo. 
Invariably the Omdehs, the Mamours, and the Mudirs declared 
that they were acting under the express orders of the brutal 
British Government. Is it surprizing that a long continuance of 
these’ practises, while the Ministry jof the Interior sat amid its 
files at Cairo, changed a docile people into mobs ripe for re- 
bellion? . The European staff in the provinces should have been 
increased rather than depleted during this very anxious time; 
but, to swell the number of military and quasi-military posts, 
the British officials were clothed in military uniforms, and the 
patient work of a quarter of a century was thrown to the winds. 
In no war-base has the scandal of crowds of superfluous military 
officers been worse than in Lower Egypt. It is said that at one 
time there were 119 generals in Cairo.” 

The causes of the rising in Cairo were more directly revolu- 
tionary than in the provinces, according to The Times, and one 
of the motives is believed to have been the wish to impress the 
Paris Conference and President Wilson. This London daily 
points out that the revolutionary conspirators have received their 
answer in the formal recognition by the United States of the 
British The British Foreign Office issues the 
text of the official note communicated to General Allenby, 


Protectorate. 


Special High Commissioner for Egypt, by the United States 
representative in Cairo, which reads as follows: 


‘*‘T have the honor to state that I have been directed by my 
Government to acquaint you with the fact that the President 
of the United States recognizes the British Protectorate over 
Egypt, which was proclaimed by his Majesty’s Government on 
December 18, 1914. 

“In according this recognition the President must of neces- 
sity reserve for further discussion the details thereof, along 
with the question of the modification of any rights belonging 
to the United States which may be entailed by this decision. 

“In this connection I am desired to say that the President 
and the American people have every sympathy with the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Egyptian people for a further measure 
of self-government, but that they view with regret any effort 
to obtain the realization thereof by a resort to violence.”’ 











Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 


CHEERING THE STARS AND STRIPES IN 








A NATIONALIST DEMONSTRATION IN CAIRO. 


In a parade of Egyptian Nationalists a rousing demonstration was made in favor of the United States 
his automobile and carried on the shoulders of two Egyptians as the crowd thundered cheer after cheer for the United States and its flag 
Riots ended the parade and much blood was shed in the conflict of the British troops with the crowds. 


An American was lifted bodily from 
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A RIVER OF ELECTRIC POWER 


to The Universal Engineer (New York, April) upon the 

trunk-line electric-power system proposed by Secretary 
Franklin K. Lane for the industrial region- between Boston and 
Washington. Among new conceptions for the building. of a 
greater after-the-war United States, none, we are assured, has 
evoked more wide-spread interest than this. Secretary Lane’s 
plan has three parts—the linking of existing plants, as a measure 
of economy; the development of water-power at some twenty 
neighboring sites, and the building of new electric plants at the 


Te ROMANTIC NAME is bestowed by a contributor 


“Tn this districet—of which New York is the center—embracing 
not more than one-sixtieth of the territory of the United States, 
one-third of the country’s electric power is consumed. One- 
twentieth of the population live and are supported here. The 
boundary-lines of the district are not those of States, but are 
drawn by the scope of special industrial activity. 

“The ability of the United States to compete in the world 
markets of the future is measured in many important lines by 
the ability of this district to compete. More than half of the 
goods manufactured in the United States are produced in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. Already the district is supplied with every other 
facility that knits an industrial area into a compact 
whole. It is bound together by a network of railroads 








quer England Water Supp), 


and telegraph- and telephone-lines. Just as the once 
scattered railroads were joined and double-tracked 
along their main thoroughfares, it is now proposed to 
eonnect the electric-power . plants and double their 
facilities by additions from new sources. The idea is 
to create a river of power, flowing through immense 


4 eopper wires borne one hundred feet from the ground 


on double rows of steel towers, which will feed all the 
lesser streams leading to factory and shop, at the lowest 
possible cost, and supplying the motor force for trans- 
portation. Under such a system it is expected that 
the cost of power would be reduced by half and the 
foundation laid for extensive development in the future, 
with new conveniences and comforts in the homes. 

“The Falls of the Potomae will be utilized. _Numer- 
ous others of less importance will be investigated. 
What the hydroelectric power available from the de- 
velopment of these sites would be is not known; de- 
pendable estimates are not available, and that is one 
of the main reasons advanced for a systematic investi- 
gation without delay. 




















LEGEND ‘‘With the development of the feasible water-power, 
1 Hero electric Possibiitues) 
We Power Plants in Operation 
O “cai tines 
Sesto of Miles 


additional power would have to come from coal. The 
plan is to build such new plants at the mines them- 
selves. The coal-fields available are the anthracite 
fields of eastern Pennsylvania and the bituminous 











MAP OF THE POWER TRUNK LINE 


Which would collect all the power of the North Atlantic States into one reservoir 


to be tapped to run all the industry of the section. 


mouths of coal-mines. As time goes on, more and more of the 
total output of the mines would be turned into electric power 
at these plants. Ali the electric current thus generated would 
be turned into the trunk line, forming an ‘“‘electric river” 
that could be tapped at any point and be utilized throughout a 
great and important industrial region. We read: 


‘“Two chief reasons are given in support of the plan. 

“One is immediate, that there is a shortage of power, which 
under the heavier demands for war-production threatened a 
crisis in the period before the armistice. For several years the 
demand for new equipment has ranged from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
horse-power annually. 

“*The other reason is that in order to meet international com- 
petition and preserve our standards of living, we must look to the 
eost of production as never before. 

‘In cost, power is a cardinal factor. Every new horse-power 
created is equivalent within its limits to the addition of twenty 
human beings. Growth in this is a measure of industrial progress. 
The total horse-power in the United States now amounts to 
one and one-half horse-power for every inhabitant. By increased 
coordination, and by putting to use power now going to waste, 
this ratio can be multiplied. To show what can be done, the 
illustration must be made in one region, which stands out as an 
industrial whole, and so the North Atlantic Industrial District, 
as it is ealled, has been selected. For the purpose of making the 
preliminary investigation, Secretary Lane has asked Congress 
for an appropriation of $200,000. 


fields of the western part of the State and in western 
Maryland. The anthracite fields are three hundred 
miles from Boston and one hundred from New York, 
indicating the distance the power would have to be 
carried over the wire.” 

Eleetric-power plants at the mines, the writer thinks, might 
help avert the difficulties of the railroads. Coal is the largest 
item of freight of the railroads, and 5 per cent. is used as fuel 
for transportation. Waste is estimated as high as 20 per cent. 
The New England States form the only group without com- 
mercial coal, tho as manufacturing centers they use 5 per cent. 
of the coal in the United States. To be electrified on a large 
scale, the railroads must have adequate and cheap power, and 
no way is seen to provide this except by electric development 
at the mines. New enterprises are in the same position. He 
goes on: 


‘** All economy points to the large electric-power unit. At the 
present the small unit is taking three times as much coal to pro- 
duce a unit of electricity as the large generating unit. Similar 
saving, tho in smaller proportion, would be expected from the 
linking together of the large units. At present there is no 
connection between the New York City and the New England 
systems, none between New York and Albany, New York and 
New Jersey, New York and Philadelphia, or between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. In this district, as a whole, five pounds 
are required for each kilowatt-hour. The best plants have an 
average of two pounds of coal, and the small and least efficient 
ten pounds; thus, under the plan proposed the amount could, 
it is thought, be eut to one and one-half pounds of coal per 
kilowatt-hour. 

‘*Cost of power as related to the product varies in different 














industries, and for some no statistics are available. 


In the 
textile industry, where the cost is not exceptional, for every 
$500 worth of product turned out one horse-power is required, 
which costs from $20 to $30, indicating a power cost of 5 per 


cent. of the total cost of production. In the iron-manufacturing 
business there is a product of $300 for each horse-power installed; 
in the printing industry the proportion is one horse-power for 
every $1,700 of product. _ 

“Both for military reasons and so that the heavily charged 
main wires would avoid crossing the centers of population, the 
trunk line would be back from the sea. The trunk line, as 
tentatively projected, would extend from Boston to near Wor- 
cester and Springfield, across the Hudson near Poughkeepsie, 
southwest to eastern Pennsylvania, past Lancaster, and to near 
Baltimore and Washington. The rows of steel towers, each 
bearing two great circuits, would be 5,000 feet apart.” 





FOR BETTER CONTROL OF EXPLOSIVES 


HERLOCK HOLMES himself could hardly have 
gun a pursuit of the May-day bomb~- mailers more 
than detectives did; yet 
the supremely serious question is not ‘‘Who mailed the bombs?” 
or even ‘‘Who made them?” but rather ‘‘How do criminals con- 
Experts say that four-fifths of 
the world’s criminal explosions occur in America. During the 
war we have had an Explosives Regulation Law, designed to 


be- 


methodically our American 


trive to purehase explosives?” 


keep explosives out of the hands of alien enemies and requiring 
every person using explosives to take out a license, giving under 
This law 
Its operation, according to a 
report by Van H. Manning, director of the United States Bureau 


affidavits the purposes for which they were desired. 
represented.a long step forward. 


of Mines, revealed the fact that in peace time any criminal could 
obtain explosives for any purpose with very few questions asked. 
But the law ceases to be effective the moment peace is signed. 
If such outrages as the May-day bomb-mailing are possible, 
despite the law, what are we to expect when even this restraint 
He 
will use the bomb episode as an argument before the next session 
of Congress for continuing 
control of the sale of explosives. 


is removed? Mr. Manning hopes to prevent its removal. 
as a peace measure the war-time 
Meanwhile, some of the States 
are engaged in creating new and more effective laws governing 
Mr. 
Manning is thus quoted ina recent press bulletin of his Bureau: 


the use of explosives and in strengthening the old ones. 


‘From the interest now being taken in explosives throughout 
the country, and especially by the various State legislatures, 
I expect to see wide-sweeping reforms which will safeguard the 
lives of our citizens better than ever before. That the country 
will always have some evil-minded people whose bent is toward 
the destruction of human life or property is evident from the 
many violations of the law during the period of the war. One 
enemy alien, whose purpose was the destruction of a fellow 
citizen, and who was fortunately caught before he had an oppor- 
tunity to commit his crime, had in his possession a nefarious 
bomb which it had taken him two months to make because of 
the difficulty under the Federal law of obtaining the powder. 
Unable to buy powder as formerly, he went to different stores 
and purchased at each a number of small-arms cartridges, cut 
them open, and used the powder in them to make the bomb. 
This miscreant was properly punished. This one of many 
violations of the law, even under the strictest regulations the 
country ever had, shows the urgent necessity of stronger State 
laws and a more vigorous enforcement of their provisions, 
and I am, therefore, glad to see the renewed interest along these 
lines by the States. 

“At the same time, I hope that the States will make more 
stringent regulations governing powder-magazines, their location 
and their proper construction. In our investigations, we found 
thousands of instances where explosives were stored in the most 
careless manner, subject to easy theft, and located in magazines 
in such close proximity to inhabited buildings, public highways, 
and railroads that their presence was a constant menace. Quan- 
tities up to 10,000 pounds in a single magazine have been found 
in the heart of a town, which condition, had an explosion oc- 
curred, would have resulted in inestimable loss of life and prop- 
erty. The Bureau of Mines has had reported to its officers 
more than 8,000 powder-magazines in the country, the owners 
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of which have in many instances availed themselves of the rec- 
ommendations of the bureau for better locations and better 
and safer construction. The bureau will continue to give its 
best advice on matters of this kind, but this will be a voluntary 
service and will have nothing in particular to do with the Ex- 
plosives Regulation Act, which ceases operation with peace. 
From what has already been accomplished, I expect a great re- 
form in the practise governing powder-magazines, and con- 
sequently a much nearer approach to safe conditions for the 
people of the country. 

“As far as the miners of the country are concerned, and in 
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ARGUMENTS FOR THE CONTROL OF EXPLOSIVES. 


Some of the ‘‘ May-day"’ bombs, which narrowly missed their marks. 











them the Bureau of Mines has possibly its greatest interest, the 
enforcement of this act has brought about a notable reform which 
I earnestly hope will be carried into peace. In the mining dis- 
tricts of many States the miners in the past have not only had 
free access to explosives, but have made it a common practise to 
carry the explosives to their homes, often in the thickly populated 
mining towns. This was especially prevalent in the winter- 
time, when the miners took the explosives home for the purpose 
of thawing them. It was not an uncommon occurrence to find 
from fifty to eighty pounds of explosives in a single miners’ 
lodging-house, and it was not uncommon to have these houses 
blown up with all the occupants slain. 

‘In the States of Kansas and Alabama about eighty per cent. 
of this pernicious practise has been done away with through the 
cooperation of the coal operators in issuing and selling the ex- 
plosives to the men at the mine, thereby reducing the necessity 
of carrying this danger to their lodging-houses. In other States, 
great progress is being made in this, and the result will be the 
saving of many lives.” 





INVENTORS DISCOURAGED IN FRANCE—The lot of the 
inventor is not as happy a one in France as it is in this country. 
Prof. Paul Gaultier, of the Sorbonne, chides his own country for 
its lack of appreciation of inventors, in Les Annales, from which 
The Journal of the Patent Office Society (Washington) quotes 
this paragraph: 


‘France is, indeed, not a paradise for inventors. Not that 
France itself does not invent; it invents more than any other 
country in the world. But it makes no use of its own inventions. 
It does not use them because of the stubbornness of the people. 
In order that an invention should have any chance of being 
adopted by us, it must come back to us from abroad. The list 
would be a long one of all the discoveries which, born in France, 
came back to us after a long detour. We only begin to exploit 
an invention after we have become accustomed to it. There is 
no inventor of consequence, who in the beginning has not found 
everybody at home combined against him. - That there should 
still be any inventors among us is an indication of how powerful 
French genius must be. If any one should discover a way of 
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changing stones into gold, no one would even consider it. Manu- 
facturers and financiers would turn down the proposition and 
the newspapers would ridicule it. And if the inventor should 
start to make a little noise about it, the guardians of our tradi- 
tions would unite in condemning him. Repulsed everywhere, 
scorned and baffled, the inventor receives only injuries and 
misery, to such an extent are new things tabu among us. 

‘Just think of it! The extent to which some new thing might 
derange our habits and established customs.” 





WHY AVIATORS FALL 


HE PROBLEM TO-DAY in aviation is not how to 
make airplanes fly, but how to keep them from falling. 
Rogers D. Rusk, meteorologist of the United States 
Signal Corps, who contributes an article on this subject to 
- Popular Mechanics (Chicago, May), quotes one of our airmen 
as saying: ‘Flying is perfectly safe—that is, unless you happen 
to fall.” In one illustration, which we reproduce from Mr. 
/ Rusk’s article, is shown a 





x v4 ship which buried its nose 
in the ground, and from 
which the flier barely es- 
i eaped with his life. The 
' i propeller had snapt off like 
i : 4 a toothpick, and the plane 
: ‘| went into a downward 
spin, from which the pilot 
was unable to extricate 
himself until just before 
he struck. If he had had 
a few hundred feet more 
to fall the accident might 
have been avoided. This 
‘ } is a good illustration of 
\ the fact that the nearer 
the earth one flies, the less 
chance he has of saving 
himself in case of accident. 
To quote Mr. Rusk: 
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“Contrary to common 
opinion, airplanes seldom 
fall (except in battle) from 
some failure in the mech- 
anism, such as a wing 
coming off or the engine 
stopping. With the Lib- 
erty motor, and other 
similar high-powered engines of to-day, more power and speed 
ean actually be developed than the airplane can stand, due 
to its lightness of construction. Speeds of 100 to 150 miles 
an hour are common, and it may be said that, barring 
accidents, an airplane never falls so long as its speed is main- 
tained. If it loses speed, or if the engine stops entirely, the 
airman can generally glide safely to the ground. The slow 
Curtiss plane, with a speed of sixty miles per hour, can land 
in almost any field, but the speedier planes, such as the De Havi- 
land, which is twice as fast as the Curtiss, take a much greater 
space in which to light. Such fields are now being located along 
airplane routes all over the country. It is the accident, how- 
ever, which the pilot fears and which every effort is being made 
to eliminate. The business man of to-morrow who makes a 
hurried trip from New York to Chicago does not want to take 
a very big chance of being suddenly and unceremoniously dropt 
in some farmer’s back yard along the way. 

“Army investigations have shown that the majority of 
accidents, except from collisions in mid-air, are due to the flier 
losing control of his plane, or to irregularities in the air itself 
which have caused the accident, or which have caused him to 
lose control. It comes as a distinct surprize to some of us that 








A “HOLE IN THE AIR.” 


Really a downward current which pulls 
the airman toward the ground. 


instead of the upper air being in a uniform state of rest or motion, 
it is really in a constant turbulence, which is anything but 
uniform, and we hear such things spoken of as ‘bumps’ and 
‘holes’ in the air, eddies and whirls, and cascades and fountains. 
It seems that just as a motorist may run off the road into a ditch, 
the airman may run into a ‘hole’ in the air—more so as the so- 


called hole in the air is invisible. It is such irregularities in 
the atmosphere as these that the Government and the United 
States Weather Bureau are studying and attempting to map 
every day, just as is done with the weather at the earth’s surface. 

‘The term ‘hole’ in the air is very misleading, as there can 
be no such thing as a hole in the air. There may be points 
of greater or less density, but the variation is usually so slight 
as to be negligible, except in the extreme case of storms such as 
hurricanes, in the center of which is a partial vacuum. What is 
commonly called a hole in the air is really a downward current 
of air which causes the airman to drop unexpectedly. Such 
currents are frequently found near or over bodies of water, or 
wooded regions, and may extend as high, at times, as a mile in 
the air. Another illustration shows a plane in which the pilot 
landed in a startling and embarrassing manner, a short way 
from the Mississippi River. While flying near the ground he 
felt himself suddenly carried down by an air-current, and he was 
unable to recover in time to rise again. 

‘Bumps in the air are just the opposite of holes, and are 
due to upward currents of air which are always more or less 
noticeable on bright sunny days, especially in summer, due to 
uneven heating of the 
earth’s surface. Such cur- LER 
rents are generally found |{_----~~ ate 
over open land, plowed $ Cage 
ground, and even roads. 
It is interesting to note 
that these up-currents may 
usually be detected by the 
big billowy cumulus clouds 
that form at the upper ex- 
tremity of a rising current, 
due to the cooling and con- 
densation of the moisture 
in the air. Every such 
cloud that dots the sky in 
warm weather indicates a 
rising current of air and 
the existence of a bump. 
The way an airplane is 
tilted by such a bump is 
also shown. When this By, ie 
occurs, the pilot mustright f°” 4 
his ship, and if he does this ¥ ' 
too quickly an accident |-~ tele 
may result. Dy kaed 

“Vertical eddies, and 
many other peculiar phe- 
nomena, frequently occur 
andareonly visiblethrough 
the motions of the clouds. 
They may be detected, 
however, by the use of 
small balloons set free in 
the air. Of course, these 
currents are seldom violent except in the case of storms. If such 
were not the case, flying would be next to impossible. In a 
thunder-storm the winds rage with almost unbelievable violence, 
and the unfortunate airman who is caught in one is whirled and 
battered in all directions, and his ship is frequently torn to 
pieces. Only afew survivors of such experiences have returned 
to tell the tale.” 

















A “*BUMP IN THE AIR.” 


A rising current caused by uneven heat- 
ing of the earth's surface. 





PLANTS STIMULATED BY ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS — Some 
remarkable experiments recently made on the influence of 
ultra-violet ways in the development of the sugar-cane, the 
pineapple, and the banana, are described in The Lancet (London). 
They seem to show that if the atmosphere did not largely absorb 
these rays from sunlight the production of vegetable foodstuffs 
would be materially increased. We read: 


‘For example, three lots of sugar-cane were planted, the first 
being covered with colored glass to exclude fifty per cent. of the 
sun’s ultra-violet rays, the second being exposed normally to 
sunlight, and the third to the combined action of sunlight and 
of the ultra-violet rays from a mercury vapor lamp. Beyond 
this distinction other things were equal, as, for example, supplying 
the plant with the same kind and amount of fertilizer. After 
several months the second lot was found to contain as much as 
thirty per cent. more sugar than the first, and the third lot con- 
tained eight per cent. more sugar than the second. It is sug- 
gested that, according to this experiment, the time taken normally 
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for the development of the cane to 


(Battle Creek, Mich., May) com- 





maturity, which is as a rule twenty 
months, would be very considerably 
reduced if only an economic and prac- 
tical source of ultra-violet rays could 
be found. The use of mercury lamps 
on any scale is, of course, impracti- 
eable, but there is a possibility of pro- 
ducing the rays perhaps by less expen- 
sive means. Pineapples submitted to 
the rays for forty minutes each morn- 
ing developed a fruit riper, juicier, 
and larger than that exposed to sun- 
light only. It was further noticed 
that banana-leaves and stalks which 
had been cut and placed in water 
kept their original freshness even after 
two weeks when they had been ex- 
posed to ultra-violet rays, whereas the 
same materials untreated faded com- 
pletely after six or seven days. This 
treatment when -carefully carried out 
therefore delays the deterioration of 








HOW AN “ AIR-HOLE’’ BRINGS THE AIRMAN TO GRIEF. 


mends what he calls Dr. Campbell's 
frank admission that flesh-eating, with 
the slaughter-house and other cruel- 
ties which it involves, tends to foster 
and maintain in man the brutal 
qualities which are manifested in the 
But 


he regards the doctor as wholly at 


barbarities and cruelties of war. 


fault in thinking that flesh-eating and 
hunting were essential to the develop- 
ment of the aggressive spirit in man, 
or even the fighting spirit, for— 


“Man did not have to leave the 
forest and his frugivorous diet and 
become a hunter and killer of animals 
in order to develop his brain. Primi- 
tive man sought the plain not to 
find animals — there were plenty of 
animals in the forest — but to find 








the fruit, and so would help its ex- 
port to a remote destination in sound 
condition. The ultra-violet rays, of course, are well known for 
their germicidal properties and have been used as a means of 
sterilizing drinking water even on a large scale, as at several 
towns in France.” 


FLESH-EATING AND FEROCITY 
OW DID OUR ANCESTORS take to eating flesh food? 


Did one of them suddenly conclude to serve up one of 





his enemies for lunch after he had slain him in combat? 
Or did he take to eating meat from physiologic necessity, after the 
stock of wild-vegetable proteins had failed him? And has his 
meat diet improved his abilities as a fighter? Here, apparently, 
vegetarians and flesh-eaters do not agree. The war just ended 
has certainly demonstrated that there is still in man much of the 
wild beast. Dr. Harry Campbell, a London physician, who be- 
lieves both in fighting and in flesh-eating, seeks, in an article in 
The Lancet (London), to find an explanation for human savagery 
and ferocity in man’s acquired carnivorous habits. He says: 

“It was the conditions entailed by a hunting career which 
brought about the evolution of the prehuman ape into man. 
For, observe the curious situation—assuredly one of the most 
eventful and dramatic in the whole of man’s evolution—when 
this creature took to hunting. Here was a being lacking the 
stereotyped equipment for slaughter, instinctive.and anatomical, 
of the carnivora, but gifted with an intelligence surpassing that 
of any other creature, and endowed with prehensile hands 
capable of giving effect to that intelligence. 

“The fact that carnivorism makes for ferocity and develops 
the fighting instinct has this interest—that man is himself 
carnivorous. Indeed, in the 
*matter of slaughter he leaves 


food, and as rapidly as possible de- 
veloped the art of agriculture so as to secure to himself and his 
family a certain food-supply. 

“‘Man’s resort to the use of flesh food was doubtless prompted 
by his instinctive search for complete proteins when the nut- 
trees (largely nut-pines, probably) were killed off by change of 
climate or some cataclysmic event which destroyed an essential 
source of complete protein without which development and life 
could not be maintained. 

“Among the fiercest fighters of the forest are animals which 
are not flesh-eaters, as, for example, the buffalo of our Western 
plains and the bison of India. Dr. Sanderson, the great 
elephant-hunter, said he would far rather encounter a lion than 
a wounded bison. 

“The rhinoceros, which lives on the coarsest herbage, is so 
fierce a fighter that the lion flees before him. The elephant, 
tho timid, is no coward, and often gives up its life in resisting 
captivity. 

“The gorilla has long been known as the fiercest beast of 
the forest. It will kill a hunter by a blow with a club, and 
will snap his gun-barrel with a grip of its hands, but it will not 
eat him. 

“The vegetarian is a good fighter, but he does not torture. 
Cruelty’s a trait peculiar to carnivorous animals. The cat 
often tortures the mouse for a long time before she kills and 
eats it. 

“A certain species of wasp paralyzes a fat caterpillar and 
shuts it up in a cell with its eggs, to be devoured by its young, 
piecemeal, while still alive, and incapable of making a motion 
in defense. 

‘Certainly, man had abundant opportunity to develop fighting 
qualities in defending himself against his enemies, which the testi- 
mony of the rocks shows to have been great and numerous 
enough to call forth his highest mearfs of escape and protection. 

“The gorilla uses his hands 
as man does. He has learned 





all other animals far behind. 
He is the arch-slaughterer. 
Since the time the prehuman 
ape took to hunting, he and 
his human descendants have 
wrought ruthless havoc among 
the lower animals, and at the 
present day man not only 
hunts them, but breeds them 
for the express purpose of de- 
stroying them, chiefly for food, 
partly for amusement. Many 
a person of gentle nature would 
be amazed and horrified were 
he at the end of a long life to 
see en masse the hecatombs of 
living things done to death on 
his behalf.” 





The editor of Good Health 





DITCHED ! 


Like a motor-car by a roadside. 


to fight with a club and uses 
stones as missiles. He is so 
skilful in the use of these 
weapons as to be more than 
a match for a man armed with 
the same weapons. 

“The idea that man had to 
eat his enemy after killing 
him, to acquire a hankering 
for flesh and a thirst for blood 
in order to be a good fighter, 
is preposterous. The only 
mental quality man has ac- 
quired through the appetite 
for flesh is the disposition to 
slay in cold blood and not in 
self-defense or the heat of 
rage, to take life merely for 
pleasure, for sport—to take 
delight in cruelty.” 
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D’ANNUNZIO AT HIS 


"ANNUNZIO’S ORATORY has been one of the potent 
factors in Italy’s war. Indeed, no man of letters in 
any country has played so spectacular a part. When 

he has not fought or pleaded he has scattered his literary pro- 
ductions over enemy cities from an airplane, believing them 
more effective than bombs. 


“WORST AND BEST” 


is frightening in its simplicity, he cries: ‘Do you not hear? Listen! 
Do you not hear the tramp of anarmy onthe march? The dead 
are coming more swiftly than the living! And all along their 
route they find the footprints of those who went before them.’”’ 


Hours afterward Mr. Duranty confest that he was still shaken 
by what d’Annunzio’s words 





With the war ended, there 


evoked. But— 





would have seemed an end to 
his opportunities; but the 
Fiume episode gives him one 
more chance, and by the ac- 
count given by Walter Duranty, 
in the Ne~ York Times, he has 
made the most of it. At least, 
he so inspired Duranty as to 
give a chance for a little mas- 
terpiece of special reporting. 
“Pride of race, pride of sacri- 
fice, defiance of foreigners, and, 
to crown all, invocation of the 
heroic dead’’—this is Mr. 
Duranty’s summary of the 
d’Annunzio oration delivered 
in the Augusteum in Rome. 
The speech, we are told, typi- 
fied ‘“‘all that is worst and 
best in patriotism”: 


‘On one hand were selfish- 
ness, narrowness of view, and 
bitter intolerance; on the other, 
passionate love of country, the 
spirit of devotion and burning, 
desperate eagerness to be 
worthy of those who had died 
for these ideals. All this was 
exprest by a master of oratory, 
and as a climax there was the 
terrifying sense of unseen forces 
present—the souls of men who 
had died in battle, appealing to 
the living that their deaths 
might not be vain. 

““Tmagine that you are sit- 
ting, one of crowded thousands, 
in a great amphitheater. Every 
seat, every aisle, every point 


says a correspondent. 








ITALY‘'S FLAMING ORATOR, 


D’ Annunzio, who, speaking lately in Rome, evoked a ‘‘terrifying sense 
of unseen forces present—the souls of men who had died in battle,” 
Here he is pictured speaking words of fare- 
well at the tomb of a companion in arms. 


“At that moment there was 
not a person in the whole 
erowd who doubted that the 
dead were indeed present 
among us. Whether the ex- 
istence of those who have passed 
beyond the veil is but a dream 
of human hope, or whether it 
was the effect of autosuggestion 
of the mass, I can not say; but, 
as the orator paused after that 
last appeal, one felt an appal- 
ling weight of pressure from 
beyond. It seemed in the 
silence that one could hear the 
distant tread of Czsar’s march- 
ing legions. 

“For fully a minute there 
was utter silence. The faces 
about me were drawn and 
pallid, yet afire as with re- 
ligious ecstasy. The figure on 
the stage stood motionless, 
dark eyes blazing in the chalk- 
white face, arms upraised as 
tho to summon the heroic 
ghosts of age-dead warriors. 
There was awe in that silence, 
and fear, yet with them pride 
and affection. 

“Then the tension relaxed, 
and a storm of applause burst, 
rising here and there to a ery 
to those who had fallen: ‘To 
the last we are with you! 
Where you lead we follow!’ 

“Tt is said that in the most 
desperate hour at Verdun a 
wounded Frenchman ealled 
madly: Arise, ye dead!’ And 
by his appeal galvanized into 
supreme resistance his wounded 
and shattered comrades. Later 
the message spread through 








of standing-room is occupied. 
There are women in dvep 
mourning and women bright with colors. There is the olive-drab 
of soldiers with the color-splash of honor ribbons on their left 
breasts. There are students’ organizations with their blazing 
insignia, and everywhere, too, there are flags—the tricolor of 
Italy and the city standards of Trieste and Fiume and Zara 
and Spalato, with their brilliant coats of arms. 

‘‘Far below you on the stage is the figure of a man in the 
uniform of a soldier. For the last half hour he has been speaking, 
and you have seen the crowd around you thrill in harmony with 
his words. Sometimes their faces show only passionate interest 
as they listen to the story of Cavour’s first steps to build up their 
national unity. Sometimes their eyes flash with scorn of for- 
eigners and foreign financial intrigues. Then there comes a look 
of profound, anxious, mystical devotion as the speaker tells how 
their friends and brothers fought and died. 

“By now they are caught in the spell of d’Annunzio’s magic. 
The divine fire of the poet melts and molds them as he wills. 
Suddenly the orator pauses, and for a moment there is no breath 
drawn in the wholeassembly. Then, witha note of conviction that 





the French Army, and the Ger- 
man advance was stayed at the 
moment when it seemed victorious. A like miracle may take 
place in Italy, and if a settlement prove impossible, d’Annunzio’s 
invocation of their dead may steel the Italian people to defiance. 

“To my astonishment the poet’s friends maintain that his 
speech was, for him, restrained and moderate, altho once or twice 
he uttered words that might be regarded as provocative. Any- 
how, whether one approves or not, this much is certain: d’An- 
nunzio is a stupendous force of oratory to play on human heart- 
strings and fire the human spirits into flame.” 


News reports say that d’Anniunzio was taken down with 
fever after his speech in the Augusteum; but the cooling distance 
from Rome does not give Mr. Duranty’s fervors to the editorial 
writer of The Times, who doubts the words having a like effect 
in Carnegie Hall: 


‘“‘We would not deny for a moment that d’Annunzio is a 
verbal magician, but the magic was first in the hearts of the 











audience. There are places, perhaps even in Italy itself, where 
d’Annunzio would not make that speech, or where, if he did, 
his magic would weave no spell.” 





SHALL LITERATURE GO DRY TOO? 


NEW ANTHOLOGY of a farewell sort seems about due, 
made up of the prose and poetical allusions to the 
strong drink we are about to forswear. The indirect 

prohibition will fall upon literary allusions to drinking as well as 
celebrations of wine, cven if a direct assault, as some perhaps 
facetiously aver, is not made by the “antis.” For who will 
dare celebrate, save in a dirge, that which is prohibited; and who 
will portray the indulgences of a law-breaker and expect to en- 
list the reader’s sympathy? If we attempt to revise and ex- 
purgate existing masterpieces the Adrian Telegram points cut 
that we shall have to begin with Homer’s ‘‘Odyssey”’ and go all 
down the line, for ‘‘ wine has flavored the writings of every author 


” 


whose works are read to-day.”” The new movement is humor- 
ously alleged to be taking ‘‘Noah for its guide, Ben Jonson’s 
‘Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes’ as its motto, and a tea- 
kettle for its vignette.”’ Of course there is always Shakespeare's 
““O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains!’’ to quote on the other side; but the 
approving and applauding expressions are many and various: 


“Those who would banish the ghost of aleohol from literature 
will find they have a job on their hands. Starting with the 
‘Odyssey,’ they will come to the fourteenth book and will find it 
written, 

And wine can of their wits the wise -beguile, 
Make the sage frolic and the serious smile. 


‘*Milton had a few ideas, even if he did write ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
In ‘Comus’ he sang out: 


Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape, 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine. 


‘‘Emerson, the authority of the highbrows, was a connoisseur 
of good wine, for he demanded: 


Bring me wine, but wine which never grew 

In the belly of the grape, 

Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching through 
Under Andes to the Cape, 

Suffered no savor of the earth to escape. 


‘‘Lord Byron must have had a prophetic vision of the bad 


days to come when in ‘Don Juan’ he wrote: 


Few things surpass old wine; and they may preach 
Who please, the more because they preach in vain— 
Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 
Sermons and soda-water the day after. 


‘‘And again Byron agreed that ‘Sweet is old wine in bottles, 
ale in barréls.’ 

‘‘Oliver Goldsmith, too, appreciated his little nip. In the 
first act of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ he sings: 


Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain, 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

Gives genius a better discerning. 


‘And Sam Johnson—good old Sam!—do you remember? 
He wrote in ‘Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ 


Claret is the liquor for boys; port for men; but he who aspires to be a 
hero must drink brandy. 


‘‘George Arnold wrote something in the style of the much- 
detested free verse, but read this and decide if he wrote not well: 


Here 

With my beer 

I sit, 

While golden moments flit: 
Alas! 

They pass 

Unheeded by: 

And as they fly, 

I, 

Being dry, 
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* Sit, idly sipping here 
My beer. 


““Now what do you think of George? 

“*The Peacock’ was a favorite meeting-place of Dickens and 
his friends and in ‘The Holly-Tree Inn’ he wrote of it, ‘When I 
got up to ‘The Peacock’—where I found every one drinking 
hot punch’ in self-preservation.’ 

‘““How will they paraphrase that? 

‘Horace had a little supply hidden in the cellar when he wrote 
‘Virgil,’ and while he wanted to be sociable, he didn’t feel that 
he could pass it out too freely. So he invited: 


If you'd dip in such joys, come—the better, the quicker! 
But remember the fee—for it suits not my ends 

To let you make havoc, scot free, with my liquor, 
As tho I were one of your heavy-pursed friends. 


“In many of the works of Horace are there to be found warm 
praises of wine. ‘Whom has not the inspiring bowl made eloquent?’ 
he asked, and again, he invited, ‘Now drown care in wine.’ 

“Then to the spicy nut-brown ale,’ was Milton’s expectation 
in ‘L’Allegro,’ and he offered solace in ‘Comus’ with ‘One sip 
of this,’ which he promised, ‘will bathe the drooping spirits in 
delight, beyond the bliss of dreams.’ 

“Beaumont and Fletcher, to whom ‘are accredited some of 
Shakespeare’s best ideas, were thinking of the dry days ahead 
when they sang: 


Drink to-day, and drown all sorrow; 
You shall perhaps not do it to-morrow. 


“‘And so far as Shakespeare himself is concerned, you can’t 
go three pages in any one of his plays without running into a 
party. The Bard of Avon never allowed one of his characters 
to retire for the night without a warming nightcap. 

“‘He didn’t agree with the prohibitionists, for in ‘Othello’ 
he advised, 

Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well used; 
exclaim no more against it. 


In ‘‘ Richard III” the hero was feeling low and he asked: 


Give me a bowl of wine; I have not that alacrity of spirit, nor cheer of 
mind, that I was wont to have. 


“Give me a bowl of wine,’ he again requests in ‘Julius 
Cesar.’ 
“Shakespeare liked it, but he wanted to die a dry death, for in 


‘The Tempest’ he said: 
The wills above be done! but I fain would die a dry death. 


“That last is a bit far-fetched, but it is what is coming to all 
of us.”’ 


Not so exalted a flight is taken by the Chicago Daily Journal, 


which sets about gathering up ‘‘Drinking-Songs,”’ and thus 


commends itself to The Hotel Monthly, which doubtless thinks 
of its coming songless halls: 


‘In salvaging the estate of John Barleycorn, what shall we 
do with the drinking-songs? 

‘‘Wine and song—or the equivalent of wine and something 
which the operators believed to be song—have gone together 
for at least five-and-twenty centuries. From the days when 
Anacreon celebrated the vintages of the AZgean Isles to the days 
when Alfred Noyes proclaimed 


While earth goes round, let rum go round, 
and sang of 


Sea roads paved with pieces of eight, that lift to a heaven by rum made 
mellow. 


the connection has beenunbroken. What shall be done with the 
fruits of this long union? 

“There are drinking-songs enough to fill a large volume 
Leaving aside ancient history and foreign languages, consider 
a few known to every one, even to millions of persons who never 
touched any alcoholic drink. There is the one which every 
college glee club sings: 

For it's always fair weather 
When good fellows get together, 
With a stein on the table, and good song ringing clear. 


“There is the classic ditty in which the singers declare: 


We won't go home till morning! 
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to the tune of the French song, ‘Malbrouck.’ Somewhat less 
well known is 
Glorious! 
but here is another with which even the Anti-Saloon League 
must be familiar: 
O landlord, fill the flowing bowl 
Until it doth run over . . . 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
And to-morrow we'll get sober. 


Glorious! One keg of beer for the four of us! 


“A very repetitious ditty, this, but repetition is characteris- 
tic of drinking-songs. Shake- 


INDIAN MONUMENTS SAVED BY 
‘AMERICANS 


N AMERICAN WOMAN is given credit for saving the 
ancient monuments of India. Lady Curzon was, 
before her marriage, Mary Leiter, of Chicago; and: the 

American adoration of everything old and artistic, working 
through her, infused life into the movement for conserving 
India’s priceless heritage in these things. To prove the con- 
tention, it is recalled that Lord Curzon, as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, reorganized the archeological department of 

India, and placed it under Sir 





speare knew that, and followed 


John Marshall, a scholarly En- 





the fashion in the wine-song 
which he puts into the mouth 
of Iago: 


Then let me the cannikin clink, 
clink, 
Then let me the cannikin clink; 
A soldier’s a man, 
A life’s but a span— 
Why, then, let a soldier drink. 


“The inference is that after 
the bottle has been round a few 
times, a cheerful noise is likely 
to get more notice than deep 
thought or feeling. 

“But not all drinking-songs 
are cheerful. No one would 
give such a description of 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s 
chest— 
Yo ho ho and a bottle of 
rum, 
Drink and the devil had done 
for the rest, 
Yo ho ho and a bottle of 
rum! 


and one of the grimmest bits 
of minstrelsy in our language 
is ‘The Revel’: 


We meet ‘neath the sounding 
rafter, 
And the walls around are 
bare. 
‘They echo our peals of laughter, 
It seems as the dead are there. 
Then stand by your glasses, 
steady, 
And drink to your comrades’ 
eyes: 
A health to the dead already! 
Hurrah for the next who dies! 








AN AMERICAN WHO HELPED RULE INDIA, 


And incidentally encouraged the preservation of ancient monuments. 
This autographed portrait of Lady Curzon was in the collection of 
the late George W. Smalley, correspondent of the London Times. 


glishman and_ enthusiastic 
archeologist, who quickly got 
together competent 
among them Professor Spooner 
—the great 
skritist. As a consequence dur- 
ing the last half-dozen years, 
the archeological department 
has done most praiseworthy 
Work in 
sites, making invaluable finds 
that shed light upon obscure 
periods of Indian history, and 
taking measures to save ancient 


men, 


American San- 


excavating ancient 


buildings from the ravages of 
time and the 
man. Among thelatest achieve- 
ments of Sir John is the exca- 
vation of Taxila, the capital of 
the dynasty founded by the 
Greek conquerors of India in 
what is now the Punjab. A 
account of 


vandalism of 


most interesting 
these excavations, based upon 
Sir John Marshall’s publica- 
tions, appears in the Sarasvati 
(Allahabad), which, under the 
able editorship of Pundit M. 
P. Dvivedi, is an excellent 
organ published in the Hindi 
tongue—the direct descen- 
dant of Sanskrit—for dissemi- 
nating useful information about 











“Sung by a male chorus 
which knows its work, that will give any one the shivers. But, for 
the most part, drinking-songs are merry, not to say boisterous, 
and the blacksmith in ‘Robin Hood’ who bids his companions 


Laugh, lads, and quaff, lads, 


is true to type. Perhaps this was because the song-writers 
seldom alluded to the morning after, so potently pictured by 
’Gene Field. The quotation is from memory: 


Notably fond of music, I dote on a fonder tone 
Than ever the harp has uttered, or even the lute has known. 
When I wake at five in the morning, with a feeling in my head 
Suggestive of mild excesses before I went to bed; 
When a small but fierce volcano is burning me up inside, 
And my throat and tongue are furred with a fur that seemetha 
buffalo hide, 
How soothing are the feelings that over my senses fall 
At the clink of the ice in the pitcher the boy brings up the hall! 
** Ah, well, no more of that. The whole nation has sung: 
R-E-M-O-R-S-E, 
The water-wagon is the place for me, 


and strapped itself on that conveyance with a constitutional 
amendment. The breweries can be turned into cold-storage 
plants or manufactories of soft drinks. The distilleries can make 


industrial aleohol. But what of the drinking-songs?”’ 





literary, archeological, historic, 


and other movements. We learn from that account: 


“Taxila, at Sireup, was built by the Asiatic Greeks who 
invaded and set up their rule in the Punjab and the Northwest 
Provinces. After the Greeks, the Parthians and a tribe called 
the Kushans established their kingdom there. This city con- 
tinued to exist until the time of the Kushan king Kadphises IT. 
(a.p. 85-120), when it began to decay. 

‘‘In Sireupecoins and other relics of Greeks, Parthians, and 
Kushans are found. . . . The first building that one sees is the 
ruined palace. This palace was built where the two roads 
from the north and south met. It is 352 feet long and 230 feet 
broad. In it there are the remains of the women’s apartments, 
the bathroom, the King’s hall, the audience chamber, ete. 

“The architecture of the palace is very similar to that of the 
ancient palaces of Assyria and Mesopotamia. It is probable 
that the Asiatic Gréek and Parthian kings had constructed it on 
the pattern of Mesopotamian palaces.” 

A little beyond this palace the remains of houses all built 
in one style line either side of the street, with narrow passages 
at the end of every second or third house. The interior economy 
of these buildings is most interesting: 

“In the middle of the houses there is an open courtyard, and 
around this there are rooms and apartments. The outside 
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SOME 





NEO-GREEK STATUARY FOUND IN TAXILA, 


They represent invaders who set up their rule in the Punjab and the Northwest Provinces. 





INDIA. 








rooms of these houses which face the street are mostly used as 
shops. One thing ought to be mentioned in connection with 
these buildings: there is no doorway leading out of any of the 
rooms. . . . It is supposed that all these rooms and apartments 
were in the basement of the buildings and people used to go 
down from the upper rooms by means of a ladder.” 


One of the buildings excavated is the Stupa, built by the 
Emperor Asoka, who made Buddhism the state religion of 
India, in memory of his son Kunal, of whom the following in- 
teresting legend is current: 


**Kunal’s stepmother, a Tishyarakshita, fell in love with him 
and wished to lead him astray, but he adhered strictly to what 
he knew to be right and would have nothing to do with her. 
Thereupon the queen compelled Asoka to have him sent to far- 
off Taxila as the Royal representative. After some days the 
Queen secretly wrote a letter, purporting to be from the King 
to his ministers at Taxila, ordering that Kunal’s eyes be put 
out, and secretly affixt the King’s seal to it. The ministers, 
however, refused to carry out the King’s command. But 
Kunal himself insisted that the King’s order should be executed, 
and his eyes were put out. Upon becoming blind, he took his 
wife with him and went to Patna as a mendicant. There Asoka 
recognized him by his voice. The King on hearing the whole 
matter had the Queen hanged. Kunal recovered his sight at 
Budhgaya (where the Buddha attained salvation) through the 
blessings of a spiritual healer named Ghosh.” 





MORE LITERARY HOTELS—The jokesmith on the Houston 
Post is glad that Greensboro chose the pen-name in place of the 
family name of its famous literary citizen for its new hotel, 
otherwise it might have had ‘‘the Porter House.” Such a 
beefy suggestion would in no wise commemorate the humorous 
writer of short stories whose work is now the delight of the 
English-speaking world. We republished the fact of Greens- 
boro’s tribute to its distinguished son, and thereby started a 
newspaper topic. Further light on ‘‘the O. Henry” and other 
literary hotels is shed by Mr. E. M. Orttinger, writing from 
Greensboro to the New York Evening Sun: 


’ 


‘A short time ago you printed an article under the heading 
of ‘Naming Hotels for Writers,’ which was copied by Tur 
Literary Digest and a number of other publications. The 
article in question went on to say: ‘A North Carolina hotel- 
builder, weary of the general run of names, has boldly called his 
new million-dollar hotel the O. Henry.’ This is the birthplace 
of William Sidney Porter and the home of his boyhood, and the 
hotel is named for the love our citizens cherish for the memory 
of the boy, the man, and the greatest short-story writer the world 
has ever known. 

‘“‘In naming our hotel for a writer we did not initiate a new 
idea. Your attention is directed to the Washington Irving 
hotel in your own city, the J. Fenimore Cooper, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., and the Hotel Lanier at Macon, Ga., all of which were 
named for literary geniuses.” 


ZOLA IN THE PEACE TREATY 


OLA’S MEGALOMANIA would perhaps have 
appeased if he could have lived to put the Peace Treaty 


been 
into his Rougon-Macquart cycle. The intensive study 
of this family, which was designed to summarize a whole period 
in a series of works of fiction, now finds its proper completion 
the 
papers which France, to the mystification of the New York 


in a demand of Peace Treaty for the return of certain 


Tribune, now sets a high store upon. At all events this is 
the Tribune’s elucidation of one clause of the Treaty which 


makes a pretty little historical tale. The clause reads: 


“The German Government also is to restore to the French 
Government certain papers taken by the German authori- 
ties in 1870, belonging to Mr. Rouher.”’ 


Eugene Rouher, The Tribune explains, was the Eugene Rougon 
of Zola’s novel, and the most intimate friend of Napoleon III. 
He was also “‘one of the chief organizers of the coup d'état of 


1851, by which the Prince-President became Emperor.”’ Further: 


*‘A species of Colonel House, Rouher for the next twenty 
years was the only confidant of the crowned adventurer of the 
Tuileries, trusted with all secrets. But Napoleon lived in fear of 
the Paris mob, and, if his fall came, did not*want his private 
papers to be seized. So they were intrusted to Rouher, who 
stored them in his chateau at Cereay. 

‘“When the war came in 1870, Uhlans reached the chateau 
before it was stript. Packing-cases were found, and examina- 
tion showed something important uncovered. Off went the 
documents to Bismarck, and it is reputed that after a short 
session with them the old fellow came out smiling and whistling. 
almost dancing. Soon after the London Times was furnished 
with copies of a letter written by Benedetti concerning a project 
for the annexation of Belgium to France and of Luxemburg 
by Prussia. This publication closed the door to any hope 
that Great Britain would go to the assistance of France, and if 
Great Britain did hot, Austria-Hungary did not dare. The 
Cereay letters had much to do with the terms Bismarck was 
able to impose. 

“But in other respects their influence was greater. For a 
long time the southern German states Were unwilling to consent 
to a German empire in which Prussia should be master. Their 
rulers intrigued with Napoleon and with Austria-Hungary 
between 1866 and 1870. The Cercay documents, altho never 
published, were supposed to include evidence that made it im- 
possible for the rulers of the southern German states to resist 
Bismarck’s arguments. Mysterious interviews took place, and 
men who had been independent became subservient. In the 
then state of German popular opinion they knew Bismarck could 
drive them from their thrones. At Cercay rather than at 
Versailles the German Empire was born. 

‘“‘Why France wants the papers now does not appear. She 
surely has no interest in protecting the memory of Napoleon 
III. or the repute of forgotten German kinglets. Perhaps the 
return is to insure a complete presentation when the documents 
are published.” 
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NINETY-FIVE PER CENT. EFFICIENCY IN THE Y. M. C. A. 


OURTEEN Y. M. C. A. SECRETARIES were killed 
in the war and 126 others were wounded. These facts 
should speak in behalf of the organization that has 
undergone so much criticism, pointing to one thing at least— 
that the men representing the Y. M. C. A. at the front, taken 
as a whole, were brave and unselfish. This is the view of 
Mr. George W. Perkins, who, with three 


sent to Europe. In April, 1919, the Y. M. C. A. had in Europe 
5,693 men and 2,657 women, making a total of 8,350. 

‘“Much has been said about the inefficiency of some of these 
workers, and, without doubt, a number of them were inefficient. 
In any form of organization in civilian life, whether it be public 
schools, chain stores, or corporations, if 90 per cent. of those 
originally employed make good, the result is regarded as highly 

satisfactory. If 10 per cent. of the 11,229 





others, were asked by the executive com- 
mittee of the War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. to go to Europe in December, 
1918, and ‘“‘do everything possible to fur- 
ther its efficiency.”” Mr. Perkins’s report, 
which has been given in abstract in a 
good many papers and may be found in 
full in the Boston Transcript of May 7, is 
doubtless the final word in answer to the 
strictures passed upon the “ Y’s”’ war-work. 
As it is the man on the front line who takes 
the enemy’s shell, so it is the man doing 
the ‘‘Y’s” work who must bear the sol- 
diers’ strictures. There were 11,229 men 
sent abroad by the Y. M. C. A., and out 
of the number some failures were in- 
evitable. Mr. Perkins thinks that if 5 per 
cent. failed, their work “ would have put 
a large amount of criticism in circulation, 
and the work of the 95 per cent. who 
were successful would be forgotten in the 
publicity given to the 5 per cent.” Here 
are a few things to ponder: 


** At the beginning of the work, the need 
for men was so great that it was impos- 
sible to take time to put them through 
any course of training or instruction be- 
fore they were sent to Europe. Later on, 
preparatory schools were established and 
men were carefully instructed before sail- 
ing. When the men arrived on the other 
side they were scattered far and wide to 








MR. PERKINS IN PARIS, 


Who now answers all the criticisms passed 
on the Y.M.C.A. from data gathered by 
him and others on the Western Front. 


people operating in France for the Y. M. 
C. A. were inefficient it would mean that 
there were 1,122 men and women who 
were more or less of a failure. I do not 
believe that anything like this number of 
people were unsuccessful.” 


One of the principal complaints of the 
dough-boy has been the high cost of can- 
teen supplies. This has been explained 
before, but never with the clearness that 
Mr. Perkins now gives the question: 


“On August 20, 1917, General Pershing 
asked the Y. M. C. A. to undertake the 
management of the army canteens. The 
difficulties were many. It was extremely 
difficult to get supplies as well as to get 
men who were accustomed to handling, 
distributing, selling, and accounting for 
such supplies. There was a time when 
the war was at its height that it cost the 
Y. M. C. A. almost as much to get an 
automobile from the United States to 
France as the automobile itself cost in the 
United States. The same was true of can- 
teen supplies. One day we could get sup- 
plies sent on a government boat without 
freight-charges. The next day the only 
way to send them was to pay almost as 
much in freight as the goods cost. It will 
be readily seen that it was almost im- 
possible to arrive at anything like an aver- 
age cost price at which to sell these goods. 
Goods shipped by the Government and 
goods shipped by the Y. M. C. A., be- 
cause of the chaotic conditions that ex- 
isted at points of debarkation in the early 
days of the war, were occasionally un- 








the many hundreds of points at which 
American soldiers were stationed. Each 
man had to operate more or less independently in a foreign 
country, under conditions that were unfamiliar and constantly 
changing, with the result that some failed to measure up to 
their opportunities. At times it was well-nigh impossible to get 
suggestions, instructions, and orders to various secretaries, as 
intercommunication was frequently interrupted, mails greatly 
delayed, and telegrams blocked. It will be readily seen that 
difficulties, many of which were insurmontable, constantly pre- 
sented themselves and greatly hindered the formation of a well- 
knit, comprehensive organization. 

“The following shows the care with which workers were 
selected to be sent to the other side: Committees were formed in 
different parts of the United States to canvass for men and 
women workers. The system was something like this: In 
Columbus, Ohio, for instance, there would be a committee. It 
would look up people. Those whom it selected would be referred 
to the Ohio headquarters in Cieveland. If they passed muster 
there, they were referred to the Central Department office at 
Chicago. Such as were not eliminated there were sent to New 
York, investigated further, and selection made. This same 
system covered all of the country. At least 150,000 people were 
considered by these various district committees. Of this num- 
ber over 40,000 were finally sifted out and seriously considered 
in New York, Of this number 11,229 were finally accepted and 


avoidably mixed up with goods shipped by 
individuals as pure contributions to be given away to the soldiers. 
“The Y. M. C. A. never solicited money for the purpose of 
giving away its canteen supplies. If the Y. M. C. A. had given 
away canteen supplies in France on the seale of its sales, it would 
have spent in this activity alone at least as much money as its 
entire expenditures in France for all its activities. The constant 
policy of the Y. M. C. A. was to sell canteen supplies at as 
nearly cost as possible, and to bend every effort, when fighting 
was in progress, to furnish meri at the front with supplies free 
of charge where it was at all possible to get the goods to them. 
“The statement has frequently been made that the Y. M. 
C. A. charged higher prices for carteen supplies than the Army 
did. This was true at a certain period when the cost of trans- 
portation was exceedingly high and when it was difficult to 
determine costs accurately. As promptly as the costs could be 
reduced the prices were reduced, and for many articles the 
Y. M. C. A. charged lower prices than the Quartermaster did. 
The latter fact is additional evidence of how extremely difficult 
it was, during the fighting period, to ascertain the cost of articles 
so as to fix a proper price, for certainly the Quartermaster did not 
wish to make money on sales any more than the Y. M. C. A. 
did. The final results of the Y. M. C. A.’s canteen operations 
will show a substantial loss. 
(Continued on page 105) 














THE NATION OF “BIBLERS ” 


HE CZECHO-SLOVAKS are dubbed ‘“‘Biblers” by 
the Austrians and Italians. The term, applied doubtless 
without reverence, is accepted by the people of the land 
of John Huss as expressive of the basis of their desire for freedom. 
The Czech Bible has been the symbol of their servitude for 
centuries, for tho it is older than the English Bible it has been 
kept from them along with their liberties by their Austrian 
masters. The first translation was made in 1475, nine years after 


Luther’s bible was published, 
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longing for the Word of God which prevailed up to the time, 
now only a few weeks ago, when the Czecho-Slovaks became 
new neighbors of ours. They loved it, wanted it, saw the 
soldiers have it, and—were prohibited still from having it for 
themselves. 

‘“‘Actually more copies of Czech Bibles were sold or other- 
wise circulated outside of Bohemia than in Bohemia itself. In 
point of fact, the Government was heartily opposed to having 
that Czech Bible circulated, and took extra pains to show it, 
altho at the same time the War Office offered to make it possi- 
ble to provide books in the prison-camps. Where the Czecho- 
Slovaks had managed to get hold of 21,359 copies in 1916, 

last year they got only 9,858 for 





and nineteen after the first pub- 
lication of the Vulgate. It is 
printed in Roman and Gothic 
characters; but the latter are 
favored by the people. A duty 
will be laid upon the American 
Bible Society to be ready with 
these Bibles for the 
the peoples expected here when 
peace is made. 


influx of 


These: facts are 
presented in The Sunday-school 
Times (Philadelphia) by Dr. W. 
H. Morse, who gives a sketch 
of the struggles of these peoples 
numbering 6,500,000 to 
the Bible in their own 
tongue after the ban put upon 
it by Austria: 


now 
read 


“For more than forty years 
the Czechs managed, in one 
way or another, to get the for- 
bidden Bible. Then the British 
and Foreign Bible Society had 
places where they could obtain 
copies, and agents to bring them 





“Chleba dost az ; is, if 





6,450,000 people. 

“But now that they are real 
neighbors, they will have the 
chance of their life—the oppor- 
tunity to get those Bibles. That 
we are neighborful—as 
they express it. And let us 
be neighborful. That signifies 
‘neighborly-plus.’ Already the 
big British Bible Society is plan- 
ning to satisfy their want, and 
will put a Czech Bible in the 
neighborful hands for two shil- 
lings and a Testament and 
Psalms for sevenpence. 

“But this does not let us 
out! We may expect an influx 
of Czecho-Slovak immigrants 
after the war is over. The 
Bohemian papers in the United 
States are authority for this. 
It will be for us to welcome 
them with the Bible, which they 
will appreciate, and which, like 
the Italians, they will be suré 
to send or take home. It was 
not so long ago—back in the 
sixties, tho—when it was said 
by good missionaries that they 
could really love the natives of 











in. Unmistakably there was a 
demand for them, but the de- 
mand was whispered, as every- 
thing in the Austrian Empire that 
had to do with the Scriptures 
had to be spoken under breath. 
After a while the circulation 
began to grow a little, when all of a sudden, in 1852, the 
Austrian Government found three Bible depots, at Vienna, 
Gans, and Budapest, and forthwith seized the contents, and 
transported them, under escort of soldiers, over the border. 

“But trust English grit when the circulation of the Word 
of God is in question! No matter if Austria did not want 
the Bible circulated among the Czechs and her other folk: the 
Society would not stay beaten. They played the game of 
politices—Lord Palmerston and Francis Deak—and in 1864 the 
Vienna depot was opened again, and has remained open ever 
since, notwithstanding the gravest difficulties that the Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholics could impose. Austria remained 
in the firm grasp of Rome. There was no country in Europe 
where the policy, the spirit, and the enterprise of ultramonta- 
nism had a freer hand. Colportage was restricted. Bibles were 
burned. The press laws were most stringent. But the Czecho- 
Slovaks are managers, and they managed to get those Bibles. 

“In spite of opposition, the Scriptures spread through the 
empire, among the peoples and kindreds, and the Czecho- 
Slovaks were but one of forty of these. Fifty-two years after, 
1864 Emperor Francis Joseph was claimed by death, and it 
was not long before the Bible Society put forth an exultant 
note: 

““*The Austrian Government has made overtures to us in a 
way that we never expected, and our circulation has reached a 
height that we never thought probable.’ 

“Did the Czecho-Slovaks rejoice? Not a bit of it. This 
did not mean anything for them. It was ‘war-news.’ The 
Emperor wanted the Society’s books in the Army, if it cared 
to put them there; but it did not relax its opposition to cireu- 
lation in Bohemia, in Bukowina, Galicia, and other sections, 
where the people have so long watched for and wished for a 
free Bible. There is no use in trying to form an idea of the 


The hand contains 


” 


“Earth's Christless Millions. 


“GIVE YE THEM TO EAT.” 


“The "Word of God”’; 
top is ‘‘ Bread Enough and to Spare,” 


—Pace in The Sunday-school Times (Philadelphia). 


the Gilbert Islands ‘as them- 
selves,’ according to Christ's 
neighborhood law, ‘if they only 
had the Bible.’ This does not 
apply in the case of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, for they have it, and 
love it, and are ‘Biblers.’ So, 
being true neighbors, it is up to us to show ourselves neighborly.” 


—_za ~ 


the quotation at the 
and the multitude is marked 


The Czecho-Slovak Republic, whose independence was signed 
in Paris October 18, 1918, announced in its declaration that 
“in constant endeavor for progress it will guarantee complete 
freedom of conscience, religion, and science, literature and art, 
The 


speech, the press, and the right of assembly and petition. 
Church shall be separated from the state. 





THE HOME-COMING CHAPLAINS—Among the ‘‘jobless”’ 
are now reckoned the war-chaplains and ‘‘ Y’’-workers who are 
returning to an “embarrassing situation.”” They are not com- 
plaining loudly; in fact, they have not seemed to complain at all, 
and The Watchman-Examiner (New York) assumes responsibility 
for calling attention to their plight. They gave up churches 
without any thought of the length of the war, “‘left their loved 
ones,” and ‘‘gave themselves gladly to a ministry of love.” 
They are home again rather earlier than they expected, and, 
while not nervous or worried, are nevertheless ‘‘anxious to get 
back into the harness.’”’” The Baptist paper asks what ought to 
be the attitude of the churches toward these returning ministers 


’ 


of the gospel? 


‘Certainly the fact that they are out of the pastorate should 
not count against them, for they are out because they gave them- 
selves to a more unselfish ministry. Certainly their experience 
overseas has added tremendously to their efficiency. They have 
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been taking a post-graduate course in which they have learned 
a thousand things not to be learried in the schools. These men 
are more capable than they ever were before in their lives. -The 
churches should hear these men gladly. They should have 
favorable consideration for our vacant pulpits. 

“The difficulty will be in establishing points of contact. - One 
of these men called on us the other day and urged us to do all 
in our power to help him to a settlement. He wanted to settle 
in the vicinity of New York, but he could not afford to stay in a 
New York hotel awaiting a chance to preach in some vacant 
pulpit, and so after a day or two he went to his home in another 
State—that is, he went back to the city where he was formerly 
pastor, but where another man is now pastor. Self-respecting 
men sometimes have difficulty in finding open doors. They have 
no disposition to push themselves, and they dislike to burden 
their friends. All of us ought to help these men to establish 
points of contact, not alone for their sake but for the sake of the 
churches. 

‘“‘We have not been asked to write anything on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps some of our returning ministers will resent our 
poor effort to create a favorable sentiment on their behalf. 
Perhaps they will feel like telling us to mind our own business. 
-Well, it is a part of our business to help the best ministers and 
the best churches to get together! In due time all these noble 
men will be settled as pastors, but in the meantime many 
flocks will be without shepherds and many shepherds without 
flocks. Let the shepherds and the flocks get together as quickly 
as possible, and to this end let all of us lend a helping hand.” 





DROPPING THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT 


ROPPING THINGS CONSIDERED USELESS, or 
D out-worn, or irrelevant in church service appears to be 

something of a mania. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church may decide to drop the Old Testament readings from the 
regular church service and from the Sunday-schools. A single 
New York church, the Church of the Messiah, seems rather to 
belie its name when it votes to drop all reference to Christ and 
Christianity in its statement of purpose. The Church congress 
which debated the former project is a representative body 
which has no legislative powers, and can only make recdm- 
mendations to the Triennial General Convention. The plea for 
the omission of the readings put forward in the congress was 
that ‘‘the chief business of the church is to teach the gospel of 
the incarnation,”” and that. the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
aceepts the view that ‘‘the Hebrew religion was not the only 
preparation for Christianity.”’ These principles are assumed 
in the preaching; but, so says the report of the argument in 
The Living Church (Milwaukee), ‘“we read Old Testament les- 
sons which teach what in our sermons we deny or ignore.’”’. The 
plea stated by the Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell proceeds: 


“‘Of course the preacher needs a complete knowledge of the 
Old Testament, as does any layman who wishes to make a 
scholarly and thorough study of Christianity, but have we time 
to use it in the ease of those to whom we are trying to impart 
the Gospel in an hour or less each week? 

**Only Seripture should be used which is edifying in itself or 
which teaches the progress of God’s Revelation. Preachers ex- 
aggerate the amount of Old Testament which is edifying, because 
of their love of good texts and dramatic situations. But good 
texts occur in contexts which are often unintelligible or un- 
Christian, and dramatic situations often teach what we must 
emphatically deny. 

‘Old Testament lessons which are morally inadequate can not 
lead hearers to the Incarnate God unless it is carefully pointed 
out that they do not in themselves teach truth, but are stages in 
a great evolution. 

“‘And are all the stages which led to the Catholic Faith an 
integral part of that faith? The Nicene Creed has as many 

- Greek as Hebrew elements. Must the believer therefore study the 


development of Greek philosophy, and shall we place Plato and 
Plotinus in the Lectionary so that the people may understand 
the Creed? 
loop of several thousand years? 

Chinese through Hebrew history? 


Why lead modern people to Christ around a Hebrew 
Is it not absurd to lead the 
Is Christ a Hebrew Christ, 


only to be explained to us through the religious and other 
habits of an alien civilization, or can we do what the Church 
did for Hebrew and Greek, translate the Gospel in terms of 
the people?” ; 

So great a change as this proposal involves “will not readily 
receive the approbation of the Church,” thinks the Boston 
Transcript, which goes on to express the lay view: 


‘ 


‘Nor is it at all likely that a plebiscite of the Episcopal 
Chureh or any other Christian Church would ever indorse the 
suggestion. It is not a step that would recommend itself either 
to the old, through whose minds and souls the noble images 
and vastly fundamental religious suggestion of the Old Testa- 
ment echo like a perpetual benediction; to the young, to whose 
reverent interest its thousand beautiful stories strongly appeal; 
or to those who love the Old Testament as literature. As litera- 
ture, the Old Testament, particularly when translated into any 
of the vivid and rugged languages of the North, from Russia to 
the. Atlantic, excels all other books. The sonorous language of 
the Prayer Book, indeed, is absolutely founded on the Old 
Testament, and the loss that the service would suffer from the 
omission of the Psalter would be irreparable. 

“The English version of the Old Testament is admittedly 
better literature, whether better religion or not, than the English 
version of the New Testament. Absolutely as literature, the 
sacred books of the Hebrews greatly surpass the Christian 
writings in the Greek tongue which compose the New Testament. 
To a large extent they consist of poetry, and their poetry is the 
highest literary expression of a race profoundly gifted in this art. 
Their historical portions are an eloquent epitome of the choicest 
records of that people, extending to a remote antiquity, while 
the prophetic portions are the very foundation of all the ethical 
and hortatory language known to the modern world. The 
New Testament, transcendently important as it is as the con- 
stituent document, the organic law of the Christian faith, con- 
sists of no such garland or cycle'of poems and histories as the 
Old Testament. Nor would the New Testament be quite what 
it is without the Old Testament by its side, not only between 
the covers of the book but in the service and use of the churches. 
The New Testament is the Old Testament’s child; it has been 
molded in its shape and infused with its spirit; it would be an 
orphan without it. There should be no fear that the Old Testa- 
ment will be ‘dropt’ anywhere.” 


The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, avers in the New York Tribune that the step his 
ehurch has taken in leaving Christ and Christianity out of its 
ereed will put it abreast of the times. He elaborates: 


**A spirit of progress is awakening in all religions, altho it 
has not yet manifested itself in most churches. We believe the 
day of denominationalism is gone. I myself am a Christian, 
but I believe the best in Christianity and the best in Judaism 
are identical. We already have about fifty Jews and some 
Hindus in our membership. Chinese will be welcome, regardless 
of their faith. You will notice that Christianity is not men- 
tioned in our new statement of purpose.” 


Christianity has not been “‘abandoned,”’ the preacher declares, 
but the church has withdrawn from ‘‘denominationalism and 
sectarianism, ’’ and proposes to ‘‘embrace whatever is good in all 


’ 


religions.”” Asastatement of purpose the members of this church 


have signed the following: 


“This chureh is an institution of religion dedicated to the 
service of humanity. Seeking truth in freedom, it strives to 
apply it in love for the cultivation of the character, the fostering 
of fellowship, in work and worship, and the establishment of a 
righteous social order which shall bring abundant life to man. 

“Knowing not sect, class, nation, or race, it welcomes each 
to the service of all.”’ 


The church’s new ‘“‘bond of union,”’ which is to be signed by 
members, reads: 


‘‘We, the undersigned, accepting the stated purpose of this 
church, do join ourselves together that we may help one another, 
may multiply the power of each through mutual fellowship, and 
may thereby promote most effectively the cause of truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world. 

“Persons signing the above bond of union are accepted as 
members of the church.” 
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A reputation won on Quality 


Campbell’s Pork and Beans are famous because 

they are good. . They represent half a century’s 

a experience in the making of food products of 
b high quality. Selected beans,—tender and easy to 
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flavor. ' The’ entire family likes “Campbell’s Pork 
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EDUCATION -IN~ AMERICANISM | 


Lessons in Patriotism prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for High School use | 








Eprrortat Note—These “ Lessons in Patriotism” 


are based on statements by authorities of the races here discust. 


The series has a twofold object: First, to give the latest information and opinion on foreign races being assimilated into American 
thought and institutions; secondly, to advise Americans on their responsibilities toward this new increment of American citizenship, 





FINNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


ARLY ADVENT OF THE FINNS— There are between 
three hundred and four hundred thousand Finns in 


the United States. Some of the earliest immigrants . 


and some of the later were born in northern sections of Norway 
and of Sweden, where there has been for a long time a consider- 
able Finnish population. This explains why the first Finns 
to come to this country accompanied a settlers’ group of Swedes 
who made domicile in what is now the State of Delaware, 
in the year 1627. The second party of Finns adventured 
hither in 1637, and the third, between 1642 and 1644. All 
these Finns made their héme in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
southern New York. These Finns soon became landed pro- 
prietors, and no less a personage than William Penn engaged 
with them in real-estate dealings. He bought land from them 
and has left written testimony to the cleanliness of their home 
life, their large families, and their hard-working habits. The 
fact that in nearly all Finnish families there were from ten to 
twenty children was impressively noted by William Penn. 
They quickly merged with their neighbors, because they made it 
their business to learn the English language and American ways. 
WHY THE FINNS EMIGRATED —The first Finns came 
here beeause at the close of the Thirty Years’ War in Europe 
Sweden ceased to be a great European Power. As other nations, 
so also the Swedes sought to establish colonies in the new Land 
of Promise of America. They encouraged the Finns in the same 
aspiration, knowing that the Finns, like themselves, were hardy 
and thrifty—the real material for pioneering. What is more, 
the Finns in Sweden were dissatisfied with their condition and 
environment so that they jumped at the chance to try their 
luek in America. Between 1830 and 1850 another tide of 
Finns was drawn toward this continent. They were bound for 
Alaska. Alaska, it will be recalled, then belonged to Russia, 
which empire ceded it to the United States in 1867. At the 
period above mentioned the Governor of Alaska, by appoint- 
ment of the Russian Government, was a Finn. Knowing the 
physical fiber and the spirit of his countrymen, he urged the 
Finns to settle in a new field of opportunity, where the climate 
would favor them, being similar to that of their homeland. As 
fishermen, hunters, and foresters in the Sitka district the 
Finnish immigrants greatly prospered. Naturally, a number 
of Finnish ministers accompanied or followed them to Alaska. 
One, the late Rev. Uno Cygnaeus, later became famous as the 
founder of the public-school system in Finland, which, accord- 
ing to Finnish authorities, is second only to that of the United 
States. These informants tell us that the Rev. Mr. Cygnaeus 
undoubtedly imbibed many of his educational ideas in the 
United States, through which he traveled extensively. In 1849 
the gold rusk to California brought a host of Finns to that 
State—especially seamen and othe s of adventurous disposition. 
Many such never left this country, so that their descendants 
perpetuate the trail of the Finnish argonauts. There has been 
a normal flow of Finnish immigration into the United States 
since the years immediately following the Civil War. The 
impetus to this emigration of Finns was due to a failure of the 
crops in Norway, Sweden, and Finland in 1867, with a resul- 
tant famine in 1868. The pinch of want was felt first in Nor- 
way and Sweden and later in Finland. 
NATURALIZATION OF THE FINNS—English is especially 
a difficult language for the Finns, and notably among those 
who have got past the age when it is easy to master a foster- 
speech. This obstacle impedes many Finns on their way to 
naturalization, tho they greatly desire to be certified as well as 
Americans. The Finnish language is so radically 
different from English that many of the older people discover 
their most efficient teachers of English in their children who 
have learned Finnish at their mother’s knee unconsciously and 
have acquired English at school and among their playmates 
or fellow workers in the like manner of automatic assimilation. 
Practically all the children of Finns here are reared in the public 
schools, and-they ey up thoroughly American in thought and 
habit of mind. —As to ‘réligion, we are told ‘that the great 


majority of Finns are of the Lutheran . persuasion, while a 
minority will be found distributed among other denominations. 


It.is to be noted that there are three branches of the Lutheran 
Church, namely, the Suomi Synod Lutheran Church, which has 
the largest number of adherents; the National Lutheran Church; 
and. the Apostolic Lutheran Church.. The -chief difference 
between the first and second in the above order is in ecclesiastical 
government. The Apostolic Lutheran Church differs some- 
what in doctrine from the other two. 

LOCATION OF THE FINNS—To a certain extent the Finns 
cohere in colonies. The largest number of them is reported in 
the northern part of Michigan, in‘ Minnesota, and ‘in North 
and South Dakota, in which States they are chiefly engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. As growers they are to be found also in 
Washington and Oregon. Mainly because of the unsuitability 
of a warm climate to their constitution, the Finns do not settle 
in the South. In industrial lines they are to be met with in 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, eastern New York, and New 
England. In eastern New York it is estimated that more than 
10,000 Finns are employed in the industrial fields. If we look 
for them in cities we find the largest number, 4,000, in Chicago 
and 2,000 in Cleveland. Most of our Finnish population is 
located inland, and of it from 75 to 80 per cent. is engaged in 
agriculture. In cities they are artizans and workers in the 
laboring trades, while there are many who qualify highly as 
servants. In the mining and lumber industry there are many 
Finns in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota, and, speak- 
ing generally, in the Middle West and Far West. In commercial 
or mercantile lines they are not numerous, tho as professional or 
business men they bulk largely in strictly Finnish centers. 

HOW THE FINNS GET ALONG—While no very rich Finns 
are mentioned by Finnish authorities here, we are assured that 
in general Finnish farmers and workers thrive and prosper. 
They hold the esteem of their fellow citizens, we are told, and 
they have an alert interest in politics. There are no persons 
of Finnish descent in Congress now, but not a few are to be 
encountered in the State legislatures of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, and Oregon. Judged politically, we are advised, the 
Finns may be classified as most American -voters. Théy aline 
themselves with one or another of the political parties or rank 
as independents. A minority affiliates with the Socialist 
party. At the same time, we learn from the Finnish Bureau 
of luformation (New York) there are a few Bolshevik Finns 
abroad in the land who have in some quarters “ brought bad 
repute” to the Finns. They. are small in number, but great in 
clamor, we are told. It must always be remembered what a 
chasm of difference lies between the Socialists and the Bol- 
sheviki even in Russia, where a Socialist is reported to be as 
poor a life-insurance risk as a Grand Duke. The Finnish Bureau 
of Information is our authority for saying that American Finns 
and Finns at home in the vast majority utterly abhor the 
doctrines and practises of Bolshevism. 

FINNS AS PROHIBITION PIONEERS — By a vote of the 
people as long ago as 1905, Finland voted itself ‘“‘ dry,’’ but the 
Czar, ruler of Finland as a dependency, which it is no longer, 
refused to sanction this expression of the franchise. The Finns 
know as ‘“‘ temperance” what we call prohibition, and certain 
of their organizations in Finland and in this country have been 
fighting for “the cause” during thirty-five years. The pro- 
hibition crusade, we are told, has never had “ official connection ”’ 
with church bodies of the Finns in this country. Wherever 
there are Finns there are the so-called Temperance Societies, 
and the supreme organization to which most local societies 
belong is the National Temperance League. There are also 
independent temperance associations. Among other Finnish 
organizations mention should be made of the Lincoln Loyalty 
League, the object of which is to inculeate among the. Finns 
education in the rights and duties of citizenship. This society 
is in its early stages, but it is national in scope and effort and, 
we are told, is “ growing fast.”’ Helpful toward its aims is 
the Finnish press in the United States, represented by five dailies 
and about ‘twenty weekly and monthly publications. There 
is always home*news or articles of interest in the homeland in. 
these publications, but the burden of their record, we are told, 
is general news of the world. | 
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CA prendex. cAConsieur Commander! “ But I said Ad—” 
Which design do you choose, Adam or « Yes, Lknow, but you said it in the WRONG 
Patrician?” tone!” 

“Oh! I don’t care. The great thing isto “Oh! Thenit’s a matter of inflection?” 
have Community in the house... 1 « Of course! Buying any COMMUNITY pat- 
choose Adam.” tern is like taking a wife, If you don't 

“ Barbarian!” simply adore it—”’ 

“ Well, then, Patrician?” “Well?” 


“Uandal! -My beart’s set on Adam!” “ Somebody ought to forbid the Banns!” 
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UR duty to the soldiers returning 

from France and their duty to 
‘‘earry on” as civilians the life of patriotism 
and discipline learned so intensively in the 
service are two subjects frequently en- 
evuntered in the speeches of returning 
officers and in’ poetical tributes addrest 
to the troops. Robert Underwood John- 
son speaks frankly “To the Returning 
Brave,”’ urging upon them the necessity of 
vigilanee and devotion in civic life. It isa 
warning to all of us of the menace of Bol- 
shevism at home. The poem is published 
by the War Camp Community Service, 
whose national headquarters are in New 
York City. 


TO THE RETURNING BRAVE 
By RoBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


Victorious knights without reproach or fear— 
As close as man is ever to the stars!— 
Our welcome met you on the ocean drear 
In loud, free winds and sunset’s golden bars. 
Here, at our bannered gate 
Love, honor, laurels wait. 
Tho you be humble, we are proud, and, in your 
stead, elate. 


Fame shall not tire to tell, no sordid stain 
“ Lies on your purpose, on your record none. 
No broken word, no violated fame, 
No winning one would wish had ne’er been won. 

You were our message sent 
To the torn Continent; 

That with its hope and faith henceforth our faith 

and hope are blent. 


You of our new, our homespun chivalry, 
Here is our welcome—in all women’s eyes, 
The envious handclasp, romping children’s glee, 
Music, and color, and glad tears that rise. 
Here every voice of Peace 
Shall bruit our joy, nor cease 
Teo vie with shotless guns to shout your blameless 
victories. 


But, tho you are a part of all men’s pride, 
And from your fortitude new nations date, 
Oh, lay not yet your sacred steel aside, 
But save it for the still-imperiled state. 
You who have bound a girth 
Of new hope around the Earth, 
Should its firm bond be loosened here, what were 
your struggles worth? 


A redder peril dogs the path of war; 
With fire and poison wanton children play; 
And fickle crowds toward new pretenders pour 
Who summon demons they can never lay. 
Already we can hear, 
Importunately near, 
The snarling of the savage crew, half fury and 
half jeer. 


Then hang not up your arms till you have taught 
The ungrateful guests about our hearth and 
board 


That in your swift encounter has been wrought 
A keener edge to our reluctant sword. 
You who know well the price 
Of the great sacrifice 
Your coyrage saved us once; 
need not save us twice. 


pray Heaven, it 


And those who come not back, who mutely lie 
By Marne or Meuse or tangled Argonne wood, 
Were it to lose the gain (let them reply!) 
Would we recall their spirits if we could! 
Open your ranks and save 
Their places with the brave, 
That Liberty may greet you all, her shields of 
land and wave. ‘ 


A war-song of Kiplingesque bruskness 
and undeniable fidelity is contributed to the 
Paris (Ill.) Beacon by J. Mopps, a seven- 
teen-year-old member of the 130th United 








States Infantry, the now famous 33d or 
Prairie Division. His company, we are 
informed, saw thirty consecutive days of 
service in the front-line trenches just 
prior to the armistice. 


NOW THAT IT’S ALL OVER 
By J. Mopps 


Did you ever hike millions of miles, 
And carry a ton on your back, 

And blister your heels and your shoulders, too. 
Where the straps run down from your pack, 

In the rain or the snow or the mud, perhaps, 
In the smothering heat or the cold? 

If you have, why then you're a buddy of ours, 
And we welcome you into our fold. 


Did you ever eat with your plate in your lap, 
With your cup on the ground at your side, 

While cooties and bugs of species untold, 
Danced fox-trots over your hide? 

Did you ever sleep in a tent so small ‘ 
That your head and your feet played tag? 

Then shake, old man, you're a pal of ours, 
For you've followed the same old flag. 


Did you ever stand in a front-line trench, 
With Fritzie a few feet away, 

With Jerries and Minnies a-whistling around, 
And gas coming over all day? 

With No Man's Land a sea of steel 
And a tempest of bursting shell? 

Then, come in, old man, and toast your shins, 
For we're all just back from hell. 


The mystery of the United States collier 
Cyclops, which vanished from the face of the 
waters of the globe early in 1918, will 
apparently never be solved. Other ships 
have disappeared and were never heard of 
again, but the more puzzling feature in 
the ease of the Cyclops is that all trace of 
her was lost at a time when the seven seas 
were being policed by the navies of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, formerly a radio officer in 
the United States Army, reealls the dis- 
appearance of the Cyclops in the Denver 
Times in stanzas entitled 


THE BALLAD OF THE CYCLOPS 
By THoMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 


She slipt past hooded harbor lights, 
Past muffled buoy and lightless quay, 
Past silent bars, ‘neath silent stars, 
Out to the silent sea. 


And no man saw the good ship sail, 
She dropt her moorings unaware; 

The only word her captain heard 
Was the voice of talking air. 


Far into lurking seas she went, 

The danger-laden months passed by, 
She kept her way and every day 

Her name flashed through the sky. 


Till hushed one day her distant voice, 
As still as bays where shadows sleep, 

And on men’s lips she joined the ships 
That sail the fantom deep: 


Fair galleys lost at Salamis, 
Armadas, ships of Trafalgar, 

Whose ghostlike crews are men who choose 
To haunt a sea at war. 


Perhaps she plies through arctic wastes, 

On some dim quest with Franklin’s men, 
Or sees a new Pacific's blue, = 

As those on Darien. 





Tho men have raised a blasted Maine, 
And triremes that in Nemi lay, 

They only know that long ago, 
—tThe Cyclops sailed away. 


Visions fill the mind of the men “over 
there,” even in the thick of the fighting, and 
in The Touchstone (New York) Grace 
Hazard Conkling gives ‘us a picture of one 
American soldier dreaming such a dream 
of home. 


THE MOUNTAIN LAD 
By GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


He dreamt of a gray hillside home 

Soft-colored like the crumbled loam 

In tilted fields he used to plow; 

And memories sweet as honeycomb 

Came back at curious moments, then: 
The Indian-pipes in Mary’s glen 
When mountain-June returns again; 
Moccasin-flowers, rose and tan, 
That down the Clove at sunrise ran; 
Arbutus-coral on the ledge, 
The harebell at the cliff’s clean edge, 
And mosses marching through the wood 
Dusk-footed like a partridge-brood, 

All the still things he used to know, 
The silence of midsummer trees, 

The noiseless footsteps of first snow, 
He liked to think of these. 


The guns roared on, but he was back 
In the blueberry pasture: black 
With sun and sweetness and not blue 
The fruit he gathers! Tho he lacked 
The words to say as much to you, 
The lad was fighting for a dream 
With high hills in it, and a stream 
Reflecting silver poplar-trees 
And willows: but far more than these 
He wanted earth hushed a littie while 
Till mothers learned again to smile 
And fathers found new tales to tell 
At twilight as when all was well! 
Lovers no duty kept apart, 
And laughter from a people’s heart, 
Untroubled bells along the wind, 
And highways safe and the sea kind, 
These are the thoughts that helped him fight, 
These, for his own and every land! 
And he was ready day or night 
For these to make his stand. 


Celtic melancholy is authentically ex- 
prest in stanzas contributed to Scribner’s 
Magazine by Christine Kerr Davis. 


IN KERRY 
By CHRISTINE KERR DAVIS 


The primrose path winds down the hill 
And round the lough—in Kerry! 

And the west wind harps a lyric 

That is older than the sea. 

The hawthorn buds are breaking, 
And the birds are making merry 

In every tangled hedgerow, 

And in every whispering tree. 


In the rainbow hush of dawning 

A missel-thrush will call me, 

And me not there to answer, 

Or to follow that light wing 

Through woodland and through water, 
Not caring what befall me, 

So I catch a lilting cadence 

Like the song the fairies sing. 


And the shamrocks, Oh, the shamrocks! 
The soft, sweet rain is falling 

Like a silver veil around them, 

And they're laughing like with glee. 
And the heart of me is homesick 

For the old sweet. ways are calling, 

It’s spring, it’s spring—in Kerry! 

And me not there to see! 




















fashioned housekeeping 
methods, are turning to the 
easiest and most practical solution of their 
problems—electricity, the power that waits 
in every light socket, instantly ready for any 
kind of work. 


Are you applying these new principles to 
the business of running your house? You 
can lengthen the life of your rugs with a 
vacuum cleaner; you can save your clothes 
with an electric washing machine, and save 
your own or your servant’s time besides. 


A portable electric sewing machine en- 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Atlanta Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 


Houses in all Principal Cities 





Electric cleaning 


Mrs. Tied-To-Her-Work 
Does a Little Thinking 


HOUSANDS of ‘‘Why is it my work is never ables you to make more 
women, tired of old- done—Mrs. Bright doesn’t stay Clothes in less time; an elec- 


cooped up in the house all day. 


Kansas City Dallas 


Clothes washed and ironed the electric way 
last longer. Save your time and steps Cook 


Western Electric 
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»» tric iron helps you save 

time and fuel; while electric 
cooking conserves not only time and fuel but 
food values, as well. The electric dishwasher 
solves the last remaining task in house- 
hold drudgery. 


All of these labor savers can be had with 
the familiar trademark, ‘Western Electric,” { 
and a demonstration will convince you of 
their uniform worth. If your electric com- 
pany or dealer cannot show you any or all 
of these devices, write for booklet No. 62-D, 
“To Lighten the Labor of the Home,” and 
the name of our agent nearest you. 
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ew Comrorts in 


Why wait until you build a new house 
before enjoyin?, the use of new, up-to- 
date plumbin3, fixtures? New plumbin3, 
belongs in old homes. It helps make 
them like new—prolonjs their useful- 


Yur Present Home 


ness and increases their value. Plumb- 
ing, that is over 10 years old is very likely 
to be out of date. There’s somethin}, bet- 
ter to be had—not better in basic quality, 
but in style, fittings, etc. 





“Standard” 


cannot wear out, if properly treated, but 
plumbing, styles have never been sta- 
tionary, and the designs of a decade ago 
may not be what you want today. 

A good plumber should be your coun- 
selor on household sanitation. With his 
help you can feel sure that your plumb- 
ing, is functioning, properly all the time. 
y people wait until trouble , 


Too man 
develops before calling}, a plumber. 


Plumbin3, Fixtures 


Why not send for one before trouble is 
apparent? Weakened or broken joints 
caused by the settling, of the house will 
develop unseen leaks. Rubber washers 
deteriorate in time. Waste pipes and 
traps collect sediment and should be 
examined from time to time. 


Then you need plumbing, advice if you 
have the purchase of new equipment in 
mind. Why wait until your fixtures 


are obsolete when, at reasonable cost, 
you can have up-to-date, sanitary fix- 
tures with the complete safety that ac- 
companies such equipment? 


Write to us for a copy of “ “Standard” 
Plumbing, Fixtures for the Home.” It 
gives complete description of a modern 
and beautiful line of fixtures for the 
bath room; also kitchen sinks, laundry 
trays, etc. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 
st 
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industries. 


“Standard” Fixtures for Factories 


turned to the industries of peace. 
giency of every man and women thus employed. 
Factory Sanitation’’—-will be sent to manufacturers on request. 


*NEW ORLEA 
*HOUSTON.. 
*DALLAS.... 
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Factory efficiency is no less « 
. ., necessity now that we have 
lumbing conditions increase the 
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booklet on this subject * 
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MORE WAR THAN NEWSPAPER LUCK FOR THE REGULARS 


OOR ‘newspaper luck, has pursued the soldiers of those Re- 

gular Army Divisions which led the American forces into 
aetion,. suffered the ‘greatest casualties, conquered enormous 
territory, prisoners, and guns, and were finally sent to watch 
the Rhine while many of the Guard and National Army units 
came home. The newspapers, more interested in ‘“‘home 
talent,’ haven’t given the regulars 'their share of credit. The 
various State divisions, as well as the Rainbow Division, which 
specialized, in being from all States, have inspired’ the scribes 
in their ‘home towns” to superlatives and adjectives. As for 
the regulars—‘‘Nobody loves a regular,” writes one of them, 
and..anothér remarks: ‘‘It’s the old story. We're not heroes, 


benefit of some regular letter-writers who are suffering lest all 
the laurels may have been given out before they get back, that 
most divisions are ‘‘ written up” on the occasion of their return, 
which, for the regulars, is not yet. In the meantime The 
Indian, a paper published by the Second (Regular) Division 
on the Rhine, tries to show by the accompanying charts how the 
divisions stand, altho in “‘ Kilometers Gained” the 77th, which 
officially outdid all others with 77.5 kilometers, is omitted. An 
account of the 77th’s exploits will be found on page 85. The 
charts show a splendid record for the Second. Correspondents 
of the First Division have already claimed some of the honors 
here credited to the Second; and it is noticeable that the tables, 

















madam; we're regulars.” It has been suggested, for the reproduced herewith, do not credit the First with any captures of 
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artilléry” and” machine gins. ~ Considering the *First” Division’s* Bigs thie’ 4th’, where “the much ‘ B cara Rainbow, 


captures of tertitory aiid: prisoners, this is possibly ‘a @letical 42d 
slip. } The charts,. according! to The Indian, were drawn’ from 


official figures. 


‘In the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune, Private Lindsay 


MéPhail, a First Division champion, lays claim to a good many 


of the records which the tables prepared by the Second Division: 


experts would’ credit to the Second. ~ Private MéPhail- speaks 
quite sharply about the well-known Marines; which form: part 
of the Second, and exalts the dough-boys of the 9th and 23d 
Infantry at their expense. Tue Lirerary. D-cest comes’ in 
for criticism asa champion of the Marines, a point of view that 
is recommended to those Mirines who have accused us of hav- 
ing sold our soul to the dough-boys. But the object of. Private 
MePhail’s most. sweeping attack is the Rainbow. Division. 
“Rainbows, Somiebody. Is After. Your Goat,’’ is the heading 
which the. Paris Tribune editor puts over Private McPhail’s 

letter,-and it justifies those sentiments as follows: 


Actually the most humorous part of the war appears in the 
American. journals from day to’day in the form of. thrilling 
accounts of the-war’s heroes. . It’s actually hell:to be a regular 
Army man any more. Take the poor 9th and 23d Infantry, for 
instance. All they ever did in this man’s war was‘ to bear the 
brunt of the .nany battles of the Second Division, and read later 
that the Marines had done it all. Not at all knocking the 
Marines! Why, I actually know that they captured more 
prisoners in Paris, while on M. P. duty there than any six other 
divisions in France. 

And the National Guard! Bless their little hearts.. With 
extreme pleasure -did we real soldiers of the Ist; Division, read 
the home papers. of last summer to see if we were being) men- 
tioned for leading the A. E. F. everywhere, then find that the 
entire. war was being carried on (thank God; on paper only) by 
the National Guard. You remember yourself the way you used 
to fall for such stuff as: ‘‘ Rainbow in big advance, regulars as- 
sisting!”’—or ‘‘New England boys responsible for crushing Ger- 
man defeat!’’ Down in the corner on page 79 we'd discover, a 
week later, that we hadn’t been forgotten; we’d been “‘assist- 
ing” again. 

The -Marine Weekly, sometimes incorrectly called THe 
Literary Digest, is a typical seller of this boosting to Marines, 
N.G.,and N. A. Every month the column is there about the 
inquiry into the alarming casuality list of the poor drafted 
“Hicks” of the 35th Division in the Argonne. Did you ever 
see or hear of an investigation of the First Division’s casualties? 


Especially in the Argonne, where we lost 9,374 soldiers. (More 
than the 35th did in the whole war. See actual figures, Stars 
and Stripes, March 28.) It’s the old- story again: ‘‘ We're 


not heroes, madame, we’re regulars.” 
To get down to actual business, the funniest line of bunk I 
ever have read appeared in the Paris edition of your paper last 


_ to-relieve us, especially in the Argonne drive. 





, Division. cljims the top-notch for the A. 
units belongs to!its men. 

I ‘can’t’ deny that it’s a record-breaking gang. They broke 
quite a.few-records in the S. A. and ‘“‘Y”’ huts while playing the 
victrolas behind the lines when our division was waiting for them 
I really believe 
that-these’ Rainbow men have been reading this bunk of. their 
heroic deeds, and: impossible achievements so long, on paper, 
that they believe it. 

To yet: down: to actual business, in answer to the challenge 
of the: Rainbow, here’s the dope on the division whose record 
stands so far above all the rest that their efforts appear just a 
little, insignificant beside it: 

Which division was first in France, first in any trenches, fired 
the first shot ‘into Fritz, captured the first prisoners, suffered 
first: casualties, ete.? The First. 

Which division: was picked by Foch as the one division. of 
Americans,'to first stem the tide of the German advance. in 
Picardy last April? Which division held this busiest part of the 
line while the entire front was giving way to the pushing Germans, 
then ‘launched’ America’s first offensive at Cantigny, tlie first 
American: battle, on May 28-31, 1918? Which division lost 
more:men in this one sector than the Rainbow lost in the entire 
war? .The First. 

Which division suffered the greatest casualties of the war? 
Which division lost over 9,000 men in the Argonne alone, the 
greatest casualties of any American division? The First. 

Which division captured more booty than any other division in 
the A. E. F.?- The First. 

Which division had, as major, the man who raided the Ger- 
man lines every night, the fighting son of “Teddy”? The 
First. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., now Lieutenant-Colonel, 26th 
Infantry. 

Which division was in action on Armistice day? Which 
division was the first picked for the Army of Occupation, the 
first to cross the Rhine? The First. 

Which ‘division will be last home. 
First. 

When the journalists, the people back home, and these N. G. 
men take their eyes off the many newspaper articles which make 
them heroes overnight, and get down to actual figures, the 
figures that will make American history, they will see that the 
two regular army divisions, First and Second, captured more 
prisoners, more booty, suffered heavier casualties than ary 
five divisions of N. G. or N. A. Also made by far the greatest 
advance into the German lines against the strongest opposition. 

Any real arguments open? Just why the press falls for such 
articles as the one recently claiming first place for the Rainbow 
men, thereby creating an uproar throughout the Army of Occupa- 
tion, I don’t know. 

From one who enlisted for the period of the war, now in the 


REGULAR Arm¥, 


. F. fighting 


Heavy on it, boys, the 


Private Linpsay McPaatn, 
Ae, 3d M. G. B’n Ist Div. 
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Keep Your Teeth 
for Life 


If you knew how many thousands of men and women 
past middle age wear false teeth, you._perhaps would con- 
sider more carefully your chances for keeping your normal 
teeth for life. According to the law of averages; your 
chances are not nearly so good as you may have imagined 
them to be. 

“Acid-Mouth”—a sly, tasteless condition—may be short- 
ening the life of your teeth at this very moment. 

If the dental authorities are right in their opinion, you 
are a very exceptional person if you are free from an un- 
favorable acid condition of the mouth. In fact, you are 1 in 
20. For 19 in every 20 are said to have “ Acid-Mouth,” 
and it is thought to be the chief cause of all tooth decay. It 
works gradually, but never lets up. And, if left unchecked, 
it may render false teeth necessary for you later in life. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is a dentifrice that effectively 
counteracts unfavorable mouth acids. It helps to check 
the condition, and it whitens and polishes the teeth, invig- 
orates the gums, increases the healthy flow of saliva, im- 
proves the breath, and furthers the health of the whole 
mouth. 

Combine the twice-a-day use of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
with twice-yearly examinations of your teeth by your 
dentist. This way you are more likely to keep your teeth 


for life. 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers and 
ten-day trial tube of Pebeco 


Moisten one of the blue Litmus Test Papers on your tongue. Re- 
move it, and if it turns pink, you have “ Acid-Mouth.” If it remains blue 
your mouth is normal, Another test with a second Litmus paper, after 
using Pebeco, will show you how Pebeco tends to counteract the 
condition, 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 
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HE TOOK CHANCES, AND MADE 
HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 


A CERTAIN Italian-descended steve- 
dore of the Gotham water-fronts, 
Jimmy Auditore by name, carefully avoided 
reading all those maxims of success which 
make much of prudence and saying pennies. 
He had heard of ‘Steve Brodie, it appears, 
and learned by heart the Brodie motto— 
“T'll take a chance.” He approved of the 
Brodie philosophy, noting that the tech- 
nique might be applied to almost any line 
of human endeavor, even to the somewhat 
eireumseribed business of stevedoring. 
The results were nothing short of tremen- 
dous. Says a writer in the New, York Globe, 
who adduces the career of Mr. Auditore 
both to point a moral and adorn a tale: 


A few years ago Auditore was changing 
jobs so often he used to ask his father every 
morning where he was working, and if he 
made more than $15 in a week he laid off 
the next week to recover from the shock. 

Then he heard of the career of Brodie— 
chanee-taker. 

To-day Auditore is field- marshal. of 
two successful firms, has a cable address, 
a trade-mark, a membership in the Mari- 
time Exchange, a wife and child, a private 
office, an ambition, and a lot of money. 
And the man who gave him his start is 
working for him. 

Auditore sometimes is erroneously called 
the “millionaire stevedore.” That's all 
wrong. He wants to correct that im- 
pression. He’s-not a millionaire. He has 
only half a million. But within two years 
he is going to have the million, he says, and 
then his objection to the name will be 
withdrawn. 

Auditore took a chance to get his start. 
He’s been taking ‘them ‘ever since, without 
stopping. And he’s only twenty-nine 
years old. 

Five-or six years ago he was at various 
times a messenger boy, a grocery clerk, a 
saloonkeeper, a street-car conductor, and 
a policeman. Despite those latter two 
oceupations, he failed to amass a fortune. 
Then he got a job as stevedore at $15 a 
week. The words of S. Brodie began 
ringing in his ears. 

His first opportunity to take a chance 
eame when men were sought to load ships 
with dynamite. It has been’ fairly well 
established that if one slips while carrying 
dynamite one has to be picked up with a 
blotter. But James took a chance. As 
they say on Rivington Street, he made 
‘heavy -watges.”’ 

Then for several months he spent his 
luneh hour every day in New York trying 
to find some one who would give him a 
contract to load a ship. Finally, through 
J. V. Dicks, a steamship agent, he got a 
contract. He started to work on it. 


He didn’t have enough money to meet his | 


pay-roll, so in regular Brodie style he went 
to Dicks—imagine -it!—and borrowed 
money to meet the pay-roll. He made $350 
on the deal—and he was off. 

Then he conceived the plan of renting 
a pier. He put it over for. $60,000 and 
the first year he made one hundred per 
cent. on the investment. The war came 
along and Auditore ‘realized it was.a big 
chance. While others hesitated to see 
what effect Europe’s conflict would be on 
American shipping, he jumped in and out- 
Brodied Brodie. And as it is with hash in 
the Navy, so it was with money with Audi- 
tore—it wasn’t made; it just accumulated. 
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He has run intv only one squall. That 


was when partners in one.of his companies 


asked for a receivership, saying he owed 
them $20,000. 

“T just.won that suit,” said the half- 
millionaire stevedore to-day. ‘I sold 
them my stock in the company for a price 
that I myself made possible, “paid the 
$20,000 out of the proceeds, and they paid 
the court costs and attorney’s fees. And 
while I was in the company I got $12,000 
a year salary and $3,000 dividends.” 

He’s still taking chances. To-day ‘he is 
opening a branch in Baltimore. He has 
never been in the. town,. and. has. never 
inyestigated shipping conditions there 
through an agént. “He’s just gding down 
and break in. . J. V. Dicks, the‘iian who 
gave him his first, contract, is now his vice- 
president and will operate the Baltimore 
branch. 





PERSONAL INCOMPETENCE IS TO- 
DAY’S GREAT CAUSE OF FAILURE 


USINESS authorities are agreeing, in 

effect, fhat to-day bad luck is not so 
much in our stars as in ourselves. Brad- 
street’s, it is pointed out, makes the 
statement that the -record of failures 
during 1918 shows that never before has 
there been a higher percentage of personal 
liability. Eighty-six per cent. of all the 
failures reportsd last. year were classed as 
due to the individual, while only 14 per 
eent. were charged to outside causes. 
This is sufficient to “make the average 
man and woman in the world of work stop, 
look, and listen—take a mental inventory 
and get down to brass tacks,” comments 
Charles W. Duke, in the Kansas City Star. 
It is his idea that one result of the war 
has been ‘‘to reduce the proposition of 
sueeess or failure in individual life to the 
Unacceptable as his 


personal equation.” 
sweeping assertion might be to any political 
economist, his array of figures—of which 
wise men have said both that they never 
lie and that you can prove anything by 


them— is impressive. He begins: 

The business statisticians figure that in 
1915 74.4 per cent. of the failures were due 
to the shortcomings of the business man 
himself and 25.6 per cent. to uncontrollable 
factors. In 1916 the proportions were 
81.5 per cent. personal and 18.5 non- 
personal. In 1917 the failures chargeable 
to the individual were 85 per cent. and only 
15 per cent. to outside causes. In 1918 
the total of personal failures was 86 per 
cent. as against 14 per cent. non-personal. 

How? Why? What's the trouble? 

Those who make up these figures tabu- 
late the following faults grouped as follows: 

Incompetence—irrespective of.. other 
causes. 

Inexperience—without other incompe- 
tence. 

Lack of capital. 

Unwise credits. 

Speculation—outside regular business. 

Neglect of business—due to doubtful 
habits. 

Personal extravagance. 

Fraudulent disposition of property. 

The “ Wallingfords” and “Blackie Daws”’ 


‘seem to have been having hard sledding 


for some time, for the figures plainly 
show that while frauds slightly increased 
in 1917, the percentage of business failures 


in 1918 due to this cause were lower than 
in any. preceding year back to 1890. 
‘Speculation has been at a low figure during 
the last four years, as have unwise credits, 
neglect, and.extravagance. 
Here are the figures for the years 1917 
-_ 1918, which speak for themselves: 


1918 1917 


‘Failures Due to— Per Cent. Per Cent. 


It is held by many industrial experts 
that the war was in an important measure 
responsible for ‘the increase in industrial 
incompetency that developed during the 
‘period of the war, that . the conditions 
growing out of the war called for the 
introduction of incompetency. in many 
fields. The exigencies of a state of un- 
preparedness, the taking of many thousands 
of men- out of industrial- life and their 
mobilization in ‘huge armies, virtually 
placed a premium on incompetente in that 
thousands of men were directed into new 
channels they had never negotiated before. 
Everywhere there was a need of.men and 
women to fill the places made vacant by 
draft and enlistments. Everywhere many 
small business concerns were~ changing 
hands to meet some phase of the war’s-de- 
mands. From making one product that had 
been their hobby for years many a concern 
turned to making some war-product. 

High wages were the lure, too, that 
attracted many a man who, before the 
war, had been’a success in some other 
trade or profession. A story to the point 
concerns a workman who applied to a’ 
master millwright for a job asa helper. 
Millwrights and assistants were in great 
demand. So with little inquiry the man 
was put to work: Within five minutes 
it was evident that he was not fitted for 
the job, but on being reproached for -his 
false representations he coolly replied 
that he had come for the job because the 
scale of wages offered had attracted him. 
And he held on to the job until he had 
learned the business because there was a 
searcity of millwrights and assistants, and 
the foreman had to have men. 


Tens of millions of dollars, it is reported 
on good authority, were lost by the Gov- 
ernment last year through the waste of 
labor and material, due primarily to the 
incompeteney of unskilled, or merely care- 
less, employees. But now the war is over, 
and a weeding-out process is at hand. 
We are told: 


The -unskilled mechanic or. laborer who 
earned the highest wage he had ever 
drawn in his pay-envelop must now prove 
his competence. Business, taking a cue 
from the Government, proposes to’ apply 
the same measures for the development of 
competeney as the Army and Navy em- 
ployed during the war. The psychological 
tests for rating army men according to 
their natural ability: and inherent talent 
are suggested to. captains of industry and 
big .business men as a logical instrument 
for the elimination of the mentally unfit, 
and it is held on this score that the utiliza- 
tion of such methods, a veritable ‘‘survival 
|, of the fittest,” would save time and money. 

Army tests developed the astonishing 
fact that of those examined nearly 45 per 
cent. fell below the average intelligence 





grade. Maj. Robert M. Yerkes, chief of 
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For the American Woman 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


toilet-ware of exquisite simplicity and 
charming ivory-like beauty 

At the better shops each genuine 
piece daintily gold stamped with the 
mark Ivory Py-ra-lin. 


Booklet upon request. 


‘THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


owned and operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
725 Broadway, New York. 21! East 40th Street 
The Arlington Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Branches. Montreal and Winnipeg 
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Built for Durability 


We believe that permanence, as well as profit, 
is an important factor to the busines, man 
who invests his capital in a motor truck. 
Therefore, we design and build Paige Trucks 
to give the maximum number of hours, days 
and years of actual operation. 


Fitting on the steering column is only a 
detail, perhaps, but it is Paige Principle that 
every detail of a Paige Truck that makes for 
the Durability of the Truck warrants the 
most scrupulous care, the highest possible 
Factor of Efficiency and Safety. 


There is no hole bored in the frame for 
the steering column of a Paige Truck. The 
frame must be strengthened, not weakened. 
Therefore the Paige Steering Column is held 
by a bracket, dropforged and rivetted to the 
frame. 


Little things, perhaps, but in the aggregate 
vastly important things, elements of and 
reasons for greater strength, longer wear, more 
constant service. In a word, reasons why 
Paige Trucks have been instantly and univer- 
sally recognized as Preferred Investments. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Build now. 
of Prosperity alon, 


ove can notice the earmarks 
Roads.” 


. B. WILSON 
Secretary US. Dept. of Labor 


“Transportation should touch every man’s 


door. Build roads now.’ 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 
; Secretary of Commerce 


The Most Serviceable Truck in America 


——_MOTOR TRUCKS —— 
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any the men examined in the Army’ s unique 
ts: 

Very Superior Intelligence—Four to 5 
per cent. of a quota, comprising men: of 
marked intellectuality. 

Superior Intelligence—Eight to 10 per 
cent., the: men comprising many of tlie 
commissioned - officer type and -a large 
amount of non - commissioned - officer 
material. 

High Average Intelligence—Fifteen to 
iS per cent. 

Average Intelligence—About 25 per 
cent., offering excellent private material and 
some non-commissioned-officer material. 

Low Average Intelligence—About 20 
per cent., tliese men usually making good 
privates and proving satisfactory in routine 
work. 

Inferior Intelligence—About 15 per cent., 
men likely to prove fair soldiers, but slow in 
learning and rarely rising above the rank 
of private. Many illiterate or foreign-born. 

Very Inferior Intelligence—The majority 
of these are below ten years in mental age. 

Among the army professions the engineer 
and medical officers rank at the top in 
mental alertness, while of men of other 
vocations telegraphers took a high standing. 
Army chaplains . also proved highly in- 
telligent, receiving high percentages in the 
language tests especially... Major Yerkes 
pointed out the possibility by use of the 
government, tests in industry, and es- 
pecially in mining, of quickly discovering 
men whose superior intelligence suggests 
their fitness for advancement and of men 
whose low-grade mentality makes them 
either.a burden or a menace to industry. 

“Measuring the brain’’ was a method 
employed in these army tests. It was 
held that this expedient offered a means 
of gaging a man’s ability. ‘‘No up-to-date 
business man,” says a writer on the sub- 
ject, ‘should be without this great ad- 
junct to settling definitely the caliber of a 
person about whom you are doubtful. Is 
he capable? Time might demonstrate to 
your satisfaction that he was or was not. 
But why waste time or take chances? 
Send him in to the professor and have his 
brain measured.” 

To which Commerce and Finance, a 
prominent business publication, takes ex- 
ception editorially in the following terse 
language: 

‘*With all due respect to Major Yerkes, 
we doubt the virtue of the brain-measuring 
business. We have known persons who 
would score pretty close to one hundred to 
whom we would not trust Confederate 
money, and a fair number of slow-pokes 
we might mention have more real sense 
and ability than the majority of agile- 
minded men. 

“The soldier who, in the judgment of 
many impartial military students, was 
the greatest general in our Civil War, 
had difficulty in writing his name or in 
reading the printed word. He would 
have been classed deficient by Major 
Yerkes’s test. 

‘‘One of the ablest reporters New York 
ever has had rarely wrote a story. He 
got all tangled up when he took pencil in 
hand, or set ‘forninst’ a typewriter, yet he 
would go out on a ‘story,’ get every @s- 
sential fact, and telephone the details so 
well and in such perfect order that *his 


worth was greater than that of:a gifted | 


writer. He would have. funked if sub- 
jected to the Major’s test. 


Medical 
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sergean 
sergeant, should rank above him and that 
he was:qualified to command ‘a regiment, 
far better qualified’ than’ various com- 


‘manders Jackson had seen. 


“The sergeant,’ who.had ‘been in the 
service long, said--he preferred to remain 
as he was. ‘I make ’em and I break ’em.’ 
he said, referring to the officers above 
him. ‘As for myself, I prefer to remain 
a se e. 9° 

“This old soldier wouldn’t scale above 
low ordinary in the brain  specialist’s 
examination, 

** Alertness of; mind, education, count 
for much, but. clear thinking counts for 
more, 


The psychological test will be tried out 
at Columbia University. this fall. It is 
proposed to eliminate the old examination 
system,: and apply instead:. psychological 
tests patterned after those used in connec- 
tion with the Students’ Army Training 
Corps. Whether we agree with the proposi- 
tion of the psychological test for eliminating 





inefficiency or not, says Mr. Duke, ‘‘we | 
must agree that the new order calls for the | 


development of personal efficiency as never 
before.” He concludes with some quota- 
tions and comments: 

‘You can never change an incompe- 
tent,’” says a leading American banker. 


‘The trouble with the incompetent is that | 


he is born that way; it’s his destiny. 
You can’t make.a swan out of a goose.”’ 

To which another replies: 

‘Such a pessimistic view is based upon a 
misconception. However true it may be 
that one’s character ‘is’ unchangeable, 
there can be no doubt that education can 
effect acomplete change of mentality; and, 
after all, it is upon the latter that com- 
petency is chiefly based.” 

L. E. Brooks, 
Ageney, sums up in this fashion: ‘‘ Educa- 
tion means the elimination of incom- 
petency in every field of “ecommerce and 
industry; hence the fitness of the individual 
to embark successfully in commerce or 
pursue a trade is governed not so much by 
a previous lack of knowledge of the medium 
through which he seeks suecess as by the 
mental equipment and approach.” 

Ernest T. Trigg, president of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commetce and a 


of Dun’s Mercantile | 


close student of suecess.and failure in 


economics, adds: 


‘‘Competency can be gained and main- | 
g 


tained only ‘by intelligent application and 
education, not. so much by education 
obtained from books as from education 
in the chances and risks of the chosen 
field: of endeavor.” 

The handwriting on the wall seems to 
be plainly, “‘Get wise to yourself if you 
want to make good.” Like’ Lieutenant 
Jackson’s sergeant, some men feel thes 
are qualified only to be sergeants, and 
happy with their lot. But they at least 
have to be good sergeants to hold their 
jobs. As for. the majors and colonels, 
they have to win their spurs by proving 
their worth, and thereafter fight. ever- 
lastingly to keep their high place. 

It is hardly fair to say that America 
is a nation of incompetents because of the 
Bradstreet figures for 1918, disconcerting 
as they may prove. It is plausible to say 
that many of these failures resulted because 
ofthe uncertain conditions and. varying 
‘changes of the war-era. It is quite to the 





point, however, to say that incompetency 
must go in the: new postwar era, where 
every man is to be judged just as the soldier 
in the trenches and the sailor on the seas 
was weighed, and continued in his position 
only because ‘he is able to ‘“‘deliver the 
goods.” 


“CHER AMI’S” PERSON IS SMALL 
BUT OF HEROIC STUFF 








—. the heroes who have received 
the Distinguished Service Cross ‘for 
extraordinary bravery in the war, none is 
more deserving of that honor, or more 
interesting, than ‘‘Cher Ami,” a scrawny, 
little, blue-and-white carrier-pigeon that 
recently came in on a transport with a 
lot of other soldiers. ‘‘Cher Ami” bears a 
wound stripe, also, on his breast. This 
was not placed there by order of his com- 
manding general, however, but by. a 
German bullet; and is a deep, seared scar 
over which the feathers refuse to grow. 
His left leg is gone from just above the 
middle joint, as still further evidence 
that he has been in battle with his country’s 
foes. A writer in the New York World 
who called to see ‘Cher Ami” and’ his 
companions on their arrival in New York, 
had a talk with the commander of’ the 
pigeon company, Capt. John L.- Carney, 
and thus sets out’ what’ he learned: 


The honors paid to ‘‘Cher Ami” were or- 
dered by Gen. John J.-Pershing, speaking 
for the American Army in France. .Back 
of them is a recommendation.on file with 
the War Department at "Washington 
signed by Gen. E. E. Russell, Chief Signal 
Officer, A.E.F.,' that the carrier - pigeon 
‘‘Cher Ami,” Pigeon Company No. 1, 
A.E.F., be awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for valorous services far in 
excess of the call of duty. 

**We sent out about nine veteran birds,” 
said Captain Carney, ‘‘with Whittlesey’s 
Battalion of the 77th Division late last 
October. We had learned that it took 
veteran birds about five days to settle 
down in a new center and about five days 
more of practise before they were able 
to do accurate messenger service—finding 
their way back from any considerable 
distance. .This ‘Cher Ami’ bird was al- 
ways the firat to find his way back. 

‘“‘Whittlesey’s Battalion, as all the 
world knows, was lost. For all the G. H. Q. 
knew it had been wiped out. Novem- 
ber 1 ‘Cher Ami’ came into a coop at 
Rembrandt. His leg was off, but the 
message-tube was hanging from the stump. 
There was a wicked crease across his 
breast. But, he came in. And the Army 
knew where Whittlesey was and could 
send the airplanes to him with grub and 
the relieving troops to get what was left 
of the battalion out.” 

Sergeant Kockler, who was in charge 
of the coop when the stricken rescuer 
dropt, into it, stood by and was runping 
a stubby forefinger over the back of the 
pigeon’s neck as the C. O. talked. He 
just had to break in. 

‘*Black Jack, he came in—beg pardon, 
sir, General Pershing—he came on inspec- 
tion and he asked to see this bird,” he 
said, ‘‘and he fooled with his neck just 
the way I am now. And he says to the 
captdin:.,‘There isn’t anything the United 
States can do too much for this bird,’ he 
says; ¢{1.want him to go back to Wash- 
ington the best cared for bird that ever 
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was, Retire ¥ 4% 
necessary for his proper. care.’ That was 
orders.” 

But the only place for a homing-pigeon of 
“Cher Ami’s” fine training is in the home 
coop. - The pigeon 
room that 


TH 


pined:so in the state- 

t Captain Carney was obliged 

to put the honor-bird back in the coop 

and content himself with visits of inspec- 
tion two or three times.a day. 

“Cher Ami” is to go to Washingion to be 
attached for life to the office of the Chief 
of the Signal Corps with unlimited rations 
and only voluntary duty. 





MANY ARE THE FADS IN SONG- 
INSTRUCTION, BUT ONLY 
HARD WORK WINS 





ARBLE duleetly would we all, or 

at least a good- many of us would, 
but to attain that goal show us the royal 
road. Knowing all these things and being 
withal wise in their day and generation, 
singing-masters, ostensible and otherwise, 
have racked their brains for generations 
seeking to discover easy and. pleasing 
methods whereby the legions yearning to 
excel' in song may attain that end quickly 
and with a minimum of hard work. They 
have brought forth and inflicted upon a 
eredulous following innumerable fads in 
the'-way of instruction, each purporting 
to pave a smooth and easy way to a 
niche-in the-hall of: singing fame. W. J. 
Henderson, writing in the New York Sun, 
discusses a number of these peculiar 
methods of instruction in singing. He 
begins with nasal resonance, which, he says, 
is the leader and O. K. when the principle 
is correctly applied, but when treated as 
the whole secret of the art “‘it causes just 
plain singing through the nose.” He 
enumerates, and dilates illuminatingly 
upon, other vagaries as follows: 

Trumpet or protruding lips, irrespective 
of the vowel or consonant sung, for the 
supposed sake of added resonance. Clear 
pronunciation is thus impossible, a mushy 
quality comes into the voice, which sounds 
large in the studio and small in the theater. 
Pianissimo singing is impossible with this 
mannerism, because the human -voice must 
approach voix blanche and be as clear as 
possible, not breathy and whistly, which 
this mode of singing would cause. 

The fad of the continually lowered soft 
palate, which causes monotony of color 
and reedy tone, often becoming disagree- 
ably nasal. 

The fad of the raised soft palate, locally 
accomplished, which causes throat stiffness, 
tightened fauces, a roar or hollow tone. 

The fad of the ultra high larynx, which 
causes the “‘chicken’”’ voice. The “neck- 
tie” tenor with the tones of the domestic 
goat is one product. 

The fad of abdominal breathing, so 
ealled, which destroys the costal or rib 
support of the breath, causing a breathy 
and hollow tone without ring, a poor and 
scooping attack, and often ‘‘flat”’ singing. 
It is at best a misnomer, originating with 
one Dr. Mandl, of London, about 1856. 
It has done more harm to the art of singing 
than almost anything else. It is not 
scientific or true. The breathing of the 
human being is, first, diaphragmatic; 
secondly, costal, or rib breathing; and 
thirdly, clavicular, the latter’ only used 
‘im moments of exhaustion: ~ 





Try this one,.gentle student: Sit on an 
.piano-stool, “bring .the ‘heéls up- 


ward until: they rest upon ithe little-plat- |... 
singing of songs and arias. 


form which is underneath the revolving 
seat, turn’ back the tip of the tongue. until 
it rests against the very back, upper: teeth, 
then sing the vowel ‘‘E.” -The heels will 
take the attention from thethroat’and the 
eurled-back ‘tongue and. the vowel “E” 
will cause the voice to resound inthe head. 
Vittoria! | 

Another: Hold a ecard (a olden visiting- 
card: preferred) perpendicularly in front of 
and touching the lips. Blow upon the card 
for a few minutes until a whistling sound 
eomes from the card. Fold your pocket- 
handkerchief as it would be if fresh from 
the laundry (of course, a clean one pre- 
ferred), then roll it up, place the roll in the 
mouth, form the lips about it, then sing 
“Ah,” or as near it as you can! . This will 
shut off. mouth resonance and send the 
voice into the head. If this does not pro- 
duce the desired effect, unfold the hand- 
kerchief, place it around the tip of- the 
tongue, pull out the tongue, and sing ‘‘ Ah.” 

Take a deep breath, close the mouth, 
and sing the word ‘‘Come,” being sure 
not to open the mouth. Try this once, 
singer of sweet songs. 

Remember this formula when singing: 
“The body brain sends a message to the 
singing brain and the articulater answers 
it.”” You can only acquire the:real benefit 
from this from the atmosphere of one 
studio, at $8 per. 

Take a deep breath, swallow, perceive 
that the larynx rises, sing without letting 
the larynx fall. This will give the correct 
“pinch” of the glottis, and will add 
several high tones to your range. Gloria! 

Cause the cheeks to become hollow 
from without inward, make pouting lips 
until the lips are protruded as far as 
possible in trumpet formation, so that there 
is as much space as possible between the 
inner surface of the lips and the outer sur- 
face of the teeth. The real resonance of 
the voice lies in these spaces. Sing the vowel 
“EB” and follow with other vowels (and with 
suicide if the result is not satisfactory). 

Get a good feather, a gay one if possible, 
best of all, one of Miss Farrar’s; place 
the feather upon the floor in front of you, 
then stand erect, take a deep breath, bend 
over, and pick up the feather while singing 
the vowel “Ah.” Try the same thing 
again while singing the vowel ‘‘U.”’ - Do not 
be impatient if the result is not immedi- 
ate. (The exercise is good for you, any- 
way, and will reduce your stomach without 
danger of strain.) 

Lie crossways upon your bed, not 
lengthwise! Let your feet hang down on 
one side and your head hang down from 
the other side until the body feels well 
stretched. Stretch out the arms in the 
form of a cross. Let the mouth open by 
letting the head fall down instead of 
lowering the jaw, and sing “‘Ah.” This 
will send the voice in the head, takes all 
strain off the throat, widens the chest. 
You'll feel better when you get up, anyhow. 


From here on the discussion assumes 
the character of a catalog, the different fads 
being merely named and explained but 
briefly. Take your choice of any of them 
or a combination of several. As is sug- 


gested in connection with some of the more 
startling ones, the result of their employ- 
ment may not improve your singing, but 
will possibly develop other admirable 
qualities of body or mind. Here they are: 

The fad that technical practise, such 
as the ‘singing of scalés and arpegios, single 


‘voice over” 








sustained notes, staccato and legato passages, 


various intervals, ete., are not necessary, 
but’ that the singer should’ goat once to the 


The fad'that a soprano should never sing 
a’ good, healthy, strong low tone. 

The fad .of the raised upper lip and 

wrinkled nose, which make the singer look 
like:'a ‘jack-rabbit; with a-tone just as 
foolish and insincere as his face. 
‘4 The fad of the bowed head or “goose- 
neck,” which is supposed to “turn the 
into the head. Singers who 
have been taught this are expected to 
make a gooseneck by stretching the head 
upward and then bowing it when taking a 
high note. Great scheme if it would only 
work! 

The fad of “placing” the voice in any 
one spot of the singer’s anatomy, acousti- 
eally, physically, and in every other way 
impossible. 

The fad of separate muscle control, 
which is pretty nearly the worst of all. 
This concerns a method taught here some 
years ago, and perhaps even yet, in which 
the poor singer was supposed to move, 
stiffen, agitate, control, tighten, or loosen 
certain muscles in the neck outside ‘and 
inside the throat. 

The similar . “‘local-effort’”’ schools of 
the day, which ‘‘control” various organs 
locally and separately. This is ridiculous. 

The fad of a certain kind of bronchial 
coughing, which is indulged in at. the 
beginning of the lesson, so as “‘to clear the 
pipes” and make the voice clear by remov- 
ing all the excess mucus. 

The‘fad of standing near, very near to 
the piano (it must be a grand), taking a 
deep breath by protruding the abdomen 
as much as possible, until it touches the 
side of the piano, then singing an exercise 
without letting the abdomen sink inward 
away from the piano. In other words, to 
push against the piano. while singing. 
This makes fine piano-movers, but doubtful 
singers. 

The fad of “‘vomiting” tones into a 
big brass urn placed in the middle of the 
studio, so that the tones would come 
‘from deep down on the breath.” 

The fad of counting one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, followed by the sing- 
ing of ‘‘ Ah,” ruinous of attack, as the tone 
should be begun immediately after inhaling. 

The fad of the delayed or slow attack 
in order to avoid the stroke of the glottis, 
whereas what the teacher is trying to 
avoid is the stroke from the chest which 
eauses a violent explosion in the larynx 
and is very injurious to the voice, or the 
“pinched” glottis, which can be cured 
only by correct breathing and support, 
not by a scooping attack. 

The fad of producing high tones with 
the aspirate ‘““H,” which: causes escaping 
air before the tone and is ruinous to the 
vocal cords, and distressing to the listener. 

The fad of curling up the tip of the 
tongue back of the upper front teeth so as 
to “focus” the tone. 

The. fad of the grinning smile which 
invariably tightens the throat and gives 
the singer again a silly, constrained 
expression. 

The fad of lying upon the floor with 
heavy, large books upon the chest, which 
books are to be raised by the pupil on 
inhaling so as to strengthen the chest. A 
fine exercise for fat prima donnas! 

The fad of practising while standing in a 
patent machine which is equipped with 

“arms and hands.” These rest on parts 
of the singer’s anatomy and are furnished 
with electric attachments which cause a 
bell to ring if a false movement is made in 
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Exposure to heat 30 seconds, 


Photographs of varnished and unvarnished sur- 
faces under direct flame test. Unvarnished 
wood much more inflammable, deeply checked, 
while the varnished surface was only charred. 


Mma a ooh showing result of direct flame test 
n an inted shi 
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ETAL roofs stay tight only as they are kepi 
tight. They are kept tight by surface pro- 
tection.* You seldom see your roof—yet, up there 
in the air, open to all weather, it expands in the 
heat and contracts in the cold and turns its face 


‘full to the driving elements. Rust cannot eat 


into the surface of a metal roof if it is kept properly 
painted. 


And it’s quite the same with shingle roofs, only 
decay is their danger. All they need_is surface 
protection. 


Considering what surfaces have to stand, is it 
any wonder that practically everything either rusts, 
rots, wears or crumbles, when the surface lies 
open to attack? 


With surfaces as unlike—as those of your tin 


o 

of a linseed ojl-mineral pigment paint will 
make lumber resistant 
of hot cinders. Such paints are not “ fire proof 
—but they are “ fire-retardant.” 


shingle roof. The use 


to flame and to the action 


Roofing a house with Money 


roof and your front door — of your piece of 
machinery and your stucco house—the point of 
attack in every case is the surface. No enemy 
can get inside except by one course—through the 
surface. Stop rust, decay, and wear and tear at 
the surface, and they are powerless. 


As a roof is really money, so is all property. 
The reasonableness of surface protection in order 
to save money is easily appreciated. If you so 
neglect property that you have to renew it, you 
are literally paying twice for the same thing. 


“Save the surface and you save all.’’ 


¢ 


We have prepared a book which you will tind as interesting as 
it is valuable. It will tell you some startling new things about pre-* 
venting loss through surface protection. Thoroughly illustrated. 
Send for acopy. Address Educational C&mmittee, Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 













THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Educational Committee representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries, whose 
products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purpose of preserving, protecting and beautifying the 
innumerable product#of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 


"SAVE _T YOU SAVE ALL” faint © Varnish 
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Meats Average 50c 
Per 1000 Calories 





Vegetables Average 50c 
Per 1C00 Calories 


at 
Ba 





One Food Coit 


That Stays Down 


Still 5 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats—the food of foods—costs 


you five cents per 1000 calories— the 
energy measure of food value. 


That is one-tenth what meat costs— 


one-tenth what fish costs—on the average. 


Some common foods, on this calory 


basis, cost from 15 to 20 times oats. 


Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Use 


this low cost to average up your food cost. 





Two Dishes—One Cent 


Two big dishes of bs Oats for one 


cent. Why, a bite of meat costs that. 
Then think what a food this is. The 
oat is the greatest food that grows. It is 


almost the ideal food—nearly a complete 


food. 


In the needed food elements, including 


minerals, it shows almost perfect balance. 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 
Based on Prices at This Writing 
Quaker Oats - - - - - - - Sc 





Round Steak - - - - - - - 4le 
Veal Cutlets- - - - - - - 57e 
Average Fish - - - - - - - 60c 
In Squash- - - - - - - - 75e 








Costly foods should not be eliminated. 


Meats and vegetables are necessary. 


But remember that Quaker Oats costs 


one-tenth as much. Ie s a wonderful food 
and delicious. 


£ 


Make it the basis of one meal a day. 


Quaker Oats 


__ With That Luscious Flavor 
Prices Reduced. to:12c and 30c a Package 


< 5 ‘Except ing the Far West and South 
= sate Renate posteon th Arment Comer 


(3089) 

















the breathing muscles or the throat. When 
the singer appears in public crities do the 
bell-ringing the. next day. 

The fad of practising the most fully 
“closed” U, for three or four years, with- 
out, singing any other vowel, until the 
voice is ‘‘entirely placed up”! Result, all 
words sound lugubrious. 

The fad of singing “‘Zim, Zam, Zum,” 
until the resonance is complete! 

The fad of raising the palate as high as 
possible, pushing down the larynx as 
low as possible, forcing out the upper 
abdomen, and placing the voice against the 
spine. How is it done? That is the 
teacher’s secret and costs money. 

The fad of raising the chest as high as 
possible, never allowing it to fall either for 
inhaling or exhaling. 

The fad of letting the whole “box of 
the chest’’ collapse and relax, so as to free 
the throat from tension! 

The fad of making the “foolish face” 
to get relaxation! After this the pupil is 
to put his hands behind him, bend slightly 
forward, and chase an imaginary dove 
around the studio. Why a dove? 


In his concluding paragraphs, the writer 
intimates what is really necessary in order 
to learn to sing. And it turns out to be 
nothing but a variant, appropriate to the 
circumstances, of what a father would style 
“elbow grease” in instructing his young 
son as to the prime essential in putting a 
razor-edge on an ax by means of a grind- 
stone, the father holding the ax and the son 
furnishing the motive power. It appears 
that there is no short cut or easy method in 
learning to sing. Pupils, however, are con- 
tinually and anxiously in search of just those 
things. And this fact is what gives rise to 
the multiplicity of fads. For it is said: 


A teacher who has no magic short cut 
to offer, who possesses no fad, who asks liis 
pupils to learn breath-support, the art of 
spinning the tone, perfect purity of vowel 
sounds—the root of a beautiful tone—and 
who requires the young aspirant to face 
the ordeal of years of honest work, with no 
prospect of suddenly leaping the fence 
and landing in the middle of the field of 
glory, will have to be contented with a 
modest number of disciples and a more 
modest income tax. . 

Yet go as far back as you will in the 
history of vocal art and you will find 
always evidence to convince you that the 
old skill of Italy was slowly developed from 
the third century to the fifteenth along per- 
fectly normal lines. The foundation of the 
method was discovered after the opening 
of schools of chant in 314 a.p. by order 
of Pope Julian. These schools aimed only 
at systematizing the style of singing the 
chant in the various churches. 

But as soon as analysis was applied to 
the manner of singing the long-sustained 
phrases of the early chant it was discovered 
that a physical equipment was essential. 
That physical equipment was breath-sup- 
port, and thus the first elements of the 
Italian mastery of vocal technique were 
the control of the breath and the smooth 
emission known as legato. 

Upon these rest the law and the prophets. 
The proof of the matter can be tested at any 
song recital. Upon the public stage the 
bed, the patented machine, and the broom- 
stick can not accompany the singer. Only 
singing is left to him, and if he has no 
breath-support and no legato he may as 
well return to his broomstick and use it 
on the teacher. 


























MAN-EATING MEN HAVE NOT YET 
ALL BEEN EXTERMINATED 


F a wild animal is a man-eater, we quite 

naturally regard him with added in- 
terest. The most thrilling tiger stories 
from India are those dealing with the 
ferocious beasts that lurk about the haunts 
of men and ever and anon drag off and 
devour some unfortunate native. But 
when it comes to stories furnishing the 
most pronounced thrills, none surpass the 
tales of man-eating men. There is some- 
thing horribly fascinating in the idea of 
humans actually killing and eating their 
fellows. During the last four or five 
years we have been fed up on so many 
horrible tales of atrocities perpetrated by 
the “‘kultured” Huns in the big war that 
we had practically forgotten that there 
still are cannibals on earth. But ap- 
parently they continue to exist in remote 
places, particularly on some of the South 
Sea Islands. Thus a few days ago the 
newspapers carried a news item to the 
effect that a naval force had had to be 
sent to Malekula Island, of the New 
Hebrides group, to quell attacks of 
man-eaters upon white planters. These 
Malekula Islanders, it appears, are an 
all-around: bad bunch, according to infor- 
mation furnished by the National Geo- 
graphical Society (Washington, D. C.), for 
we read thus of their interesting little 
ways: 


_ Of all the peoples of the vast South 
Pacific expanse where the white man’s 
influence has been felt at all the Malekula 
Islanders perhaps are the most mur- 
derous, treacherous, and savage. Not 
many years ago ethnologists who saw some 
egg-shaped skulls brought from the island 
held high hopes that there, at last, might 
be found the missing link which marked 
the evolutionary step from monkey to man. 

Investigation soon disproved any such 
theory. For the cone-shaped heads of 
many Malekula Islanders is a deforniity 
deliberately produced by wrapping cord 
about the heads of babies. If the child 
survives the treatment its egg-shaped 
head, point upward, is a Malekulan dis- 
tinction akin to the tiny foot of a Chinese 
woman. 

Another custom of Malekula seems 
equally harrowing. If a woman dis- 
closes a gap in the rows of her gleaming 
white teeth it means that she is married 
and that the older women have performed 
this operation in something of the playful 
spirit in which rice-throwing sometimes is 
indulged in at an American ceremony. 
The male Malekulan is a crack marksman 
with the bow and poisoned arrow, and as 
inveterate a clubman as a wealthy Amer- 
ican bachelor. In many islands of the 
New Hebrides each village has its club- 
house, and upon his standing among his 
club fellows depends his rank in the com- 
munity. Moreover, there is a combi- 
nation community forum, public dance 
hall, and children’s playground under the 
banyan-tree of nearly every native village. 

There are many differences between the 
Malekulan and the natives of other 
islands, tho most of them are obviously 
Malanesian, from their thick, woolly hair, 
coal black skin, flat noses, and heavy 
lips. The Malekulans are accorded the 
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Medium Jar of Bar- 
rington Hall Soluble 
Coffee equal to a 
pound of Baker-ized 
Barrington Hall 
Coffee. 


“Good-bye, Old Coffee Pot!” 


Put away your coffee pot and make coffee the new and 
easier way with Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee. 
Just add water and serve. It dissolves instantly. 


If you have not yet tried Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee, 
tear out the coupon below and send it to us with your 
grocer’s name and 30c. By return mail we will send you a 
standard tin (25 cup size). 

Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee is Baker-ized Barrington Hall 
Coffee concentrated to a crystallized powder. You will be delighted 
with its smooth, delicious dover: 

It is packed in medium 45c vacuum-sealed glass jars as well as 
in standard 30c tins and costs no more per cup than any other good 
coffee. The coupon below with 30c brings the standard tin. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
244 North Second Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BarringtonHa 
SOLUBLE Coffee 


124 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 
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TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Enclosed find 30c for which please send one 25 cup standard tin of 
Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee to: 


Name: __ 
Address: ante 
Grocer’s Name:__ Se RS 


Grocer’s Address: 
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Lincoln Motors are Used 
by Many Manufacturers 
of Following Machines: 

Pumps and Compressors 
Elevators and Hoists 

Machine Tools 
Punches and Shears 
Presses 

Cranes 

Fans and Blowers 

Crushers and Pulverizers 
Bakers’ Machinery 

Woodworking Machinery 
Ice Machinery 

Conveyors 
Paper Machinery 
Brick and Clay Machinery 
Foundry Machinery 

Textile Machinery 


ie 
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Buy The Power With The Machine 


When a new machine comes into your factory why not have it 
come complete with a Lincoln Motor attached—ready to go 
the minute the power wires are connected? 


Then you are sure of having just the right amount and right 
kind of power. Lincoln has a special engineering department 
which does nothing but help machinery manufacturers in fitting 
the correct size and type of motors to their machines. 


You will have the power only when you need it and you will 
save the power when that particular machine is not running, 
for it is independent of every other machine in the shop. 


Every ounce of power from the motor will go to 
the useful work of driving the machine, for the two 
are direct connected with no chance for power loss 
between them. 


Buy the power with the machine. 


“Link Up With Lincoln” 
The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


Columbus Philadelphia 

Chicago Baltimore Boston 

Detroit Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The Lincoln Electric Co., of Canada. Head Office: Toronto 


Agencies in other principal cities 


New York City Cincinnati 
Buffalo 


Syracuse 


This Lincoln Motor 
operated under water 
over 3 years without 
damage to windings. 











palm for ferocity ‘and cruelty by many 
travelers, tho they are not unique among 
the Hebrides natives in these respects. 
On some islands the women expect to be 
buried alive with their husbands’ bodies. 
A redeeming feature of the Malekulans 
is their scrupulous honesty. A traveler’s 
life may not be worth much if he irritates 
a hative, but his property is absolutely 
safe. Another Malekula distinction. in- 
\heres in the wooden ancestor images found 
there. These effigies display a resem- 
blance to human beings and attest a 
latent artistic taste in their crude coloring. 
Trouble in the New Hebrides is nothing 
new. In 1904 an Anglo-French expedi- 
tion was needed to check a native up- 
rising, and nearly two decades earlier the 
French intervened to suppress a vigorous 
outbreak. The New Hebrides were dis- 
covered by a Portuguese sailor early in the 
seventeenth century, explored somewhat 
and named by Captain Cook a century 
and a half later, and were declared neutral 
by France and Great Britain in 1878. 
Later agreements provided joint control 
and administration. The New Hebrides 
lie about 1,600 miles northeast of Sydney, 
Australia. Malekula is one of the larger 
islands of the group. The largest is 
Merena. The seat of government is on 
the Sandwich Island. 





A GREAT LAKES STEAMER THAT GOT 
INTO REGULAR OCEAN WAR 





HE Lake Ontario, built on the Great 

Lakes, began her career by forcing her 
way to the ocean through ice in the St. 
Lawrence River so thick that Canadian 
ice-crushers gave it up. Having got her 
hand in, so to speak, she became one of 
the mine-carriers operated by the naval 
In this work she dodged 
torpedoes and floating mines, was followed 
one thousand miles by a German subma- 
rine, drove off another sub with five well- 
placed shots, was used as live bait in a 
convoy to trap a submarine, weathered an 
eighty-five-mile gale while steaming four 
miles an hour astern with her engines 
turning 100 revolutions per minute on the 
“‘go ahead,” and through it all never had 
an accident. 

These are some of the high lights in her 
very interesting story, which is told by 
her commanding officer, Lieut.-Com. E. 
Gordon Rattray, U.S.N.R.F., in the Chi- 
According to Commander 


overseas service. 


eago Tribune. 
Rattray: 


The Lake Ontario was launched Novem- 
ber 20, 1917, at Manitowoc, Wis. Five 
days later we left Manitowoc for New 
York City.. 

While in Montreal, on the way to New 
York, we received orders to proceed with 
seven other ships through the ice to 
Quebec before we were all frozen in, as 
was the last fleet out. It was then from 
seven to ten degrees below zero, with the 
rivers and small lakes covered with ice. 

The huge Government ice-crusher, Lady 
Gray, met us to break a way through the 
ice as far as Quebec where we would receive 
the assistance of another large Canadian 
Government ice-crusher, Bell View. The 
two were then to break the fleet out 
through to clear water. The Lake 
Ontario was last to leave Two Rivers and 
first to arrive at Quebec, smashing her way 


| to Tampico, Mexico. 
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through seven feet of ice at Victoria 
bridge. The fleet stopt all night at 
Quebec. The next morning at seven 
o’clock we started out through very heavy 
ice. After proceeding for five hours 
through ice that measured up to twenty 
feet, the Canadian ice-crushers turned 
back with six of the other ships. 

The Lake Ontario continued bucking the 
ice, with the War Fox following. This is 
where the battle commenced. All the 
buoys were gone for 157 miles in this river, 
carried out by the heavy ice, in tides that 
ran as high as seven knots per hour in 
places. 

This battle with ice lasted three days 
and nights with a temperature of 15 degrees 
below zero. At times ice started tocome over 
the top of the ship and her sides and frames 
were springing in and out with the pres- 
sure and grinding of ice, which had reached 
a thickness of thirty feet. By the twisting 
of the tides and by filling the cargo hold 
aft with water and laying her down on her 
side, we managed to reach open water 
after three days and nights of continuous 
work. The ice extended for 510 miles, 
from Montreal out into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The balance of the fleet was 
frozen in at Quebec, the steamship Angeline 
going down. We lost track of the War 
Fox off Father’s Point in the ice that night. 
She kept coming, however, as she was 


a game little ‘“‘laker.’”” We both dropt 
anchor at Port Hawkesbury, Gut of 
Canso, Nova Scotia. We started out 


together again, but the Lake Ontaria being 
faster, we arrived in New York first. 
After being fitted for naval operations as 


-a mine-carrier with depth charges, and guns 


mounted fore and aft, we made the trip 
from New York to Norfolk, Virginia, thence 
We fueled up two 
war-ships while there and proceeded back 
to Key West, where we finished discharging 
our cargo at the naval station. 

While in convoy bound from Norfolk 
to Lochlash, Scotland, we passed over a 
nest of eight mines which had been laid for 
us the night previous by a submarine. 
These were picked up the next day by 
English trawlers and mine-sweepers. After 
leaving Kyle we returned to Glasgow for 
fuel and provisions. On our way from 
Glasgow to Hampton Roads we passed 
over the United States steamship Lake 
Moor’s wreck. 

After receiving numerous wireless mes- 
sages from ships being attacked by German 
submarines, we arrived in Hampton Roads 
none the worse for our trip. It was always 
every ship for herself after passing the 
north coast of Ireland, where submarines 
and mines were very plentiful indeed. To 
find our way back to our home port, we 
changed our course as high as three thou- 
sand times. 


On June 26, the Lake Ontario had her 
first battle with a submarine, and ac- 
quitted herself as became an American 
from the Middle West, as her present 
commander tells: 


Lieut.- Cem. John J. Coholan, U.S. 
N.R.F., was our captain. We were east- 
ward-bound in convoy with twelve other 
ships with the United States steamship 
Rochester as ocean escort. Our position in 
convoy was first column, second line ship. 
The British ship Atlantian, 15,000 tons, 
occupied the same position on the star- 
board side of the convoy. The submarine 
attacked the Atlantian at 9:20 p.M., 
June 25, firing two torpedoes. The first 
struck her near her bow and the second in 
the engine-room, disabling her entirely. 
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The executive officer on the United States 
steamship Lake Ontario, who was standing 
watch on the port side, saw the attack 
through the pilot-house doors and, run- 
ning across the bridge, rang the general 
alarm and warned the convoy with the 
siren. The Atlantian commenced to sink. 
Her crew kept firing at the submarine 
until she went down at 10 p.m., broad 
daylight. 

After taking to-the life-boats the crew 
were attacked by the submarine and all 
were killed. We saw five distinct flashes 
from the submarine’s guns while shooting 
at the life-boats, and when the British 
destroyers who had been sent on S. O. S. 
returned to convoy the following morning 
they brought no members of the crew back. 
S. 0. 8S. signals were sent to the British 
destroyers for assistance. One arrived at 
three o’clock the following morning. In 
the meantime the U-boat submerged and 
followed the convoy. It came to the sur- 
face of the water again directly abeam on 
the port side of the Lake Ontario, four 
and a half miles away. 

The executive officer had that side of 
the bridge, being the outboard side. He 
saw the submarine running at full speed on 
top of the water with the evident inten- 
tion of getting by in the dark and making 
all the time possibile so as to attack the 
United States steamship Rochester. The 
Lake Ontario again warned the convoy, 
signaling by. siren and blinker. The 
general alarm brought the crew to the guns 


in seven seconds. Guns were trained 
on the submarine, range given, and 
orders to fire. Five steady shots were 


which was 
immediately 


handed to the submarine, 
sufficient. He disappeared 
after the last shot. 

On August 24, while in convoy from 
Hampton Roads, via Sydney, to Scotland, 
a submarine came -up in the center of a 
convoy of twenty-eight ships off Rathlin 
Island at 11:30 a.m., scattering the ships 
with torpedoes, one torpedo coming toward 
us on our starboard side. This turned out 
to be a very busy hour, as the submarine 
was persistent. The Lake Ontario was the 
leading ship on the port side, first column, 
first line, with the United States steamship 
Lake Champlain following her. Signals 
were coming fast from the British cruiser 
and they were being obeyed by all ships 
as fast as they came. This British cap- 
tain twisted and turned, narrowed and 
spread out that convoy in the best forma- 
tion one could wish to see, changing from 
full speed to slow, and from north to 
south, and every other point of the com- 
pass, so that the submarine could not get a 
bearing on any one ship. Every time he 
fired a torpedo it missed, but it opened a 
lake in the center of the convoy. . 

The British captain, seeing that, ordered 
the Lake Ontario to go back in the center 
of the convoy with the submarine. The 
Lake Ontario turned around and proceeded 
at full speed and in passing the Lake 
Champlain was hailed by the captain of 
the latter as to whom he was to follow. 
Lake Ontario replied, ‘‘ Follow me,’’ which 
he did. On arriving within half a mile of 
where the submarine was, the British 
destroyers to starboard of the convoy 
commenced firing depth charges at the 
submarine. 

While maneuvering around here the 
submarine did not come up again. 

On leaving Norfolk with the next con- 
voy we dodged one more mine. While 
leaving Lamlash in convoy, September 20, 
a torpedo was fired from the port beam by a 
German submarine in our direction. We 
zigzagged, and as we knew the direction 
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from. whence it was coming, southwest, we 
it easily. 

At 5 p.m. off Innistra Hull, on ae teem 
day, we nearly ran into a large German 
mine. Lookout B. F. Marlow, forward, 
reported an object “half point on port bow 
in the waves.” We were jigging at the 
time. The Lake Ontario steadied down to 
see what the object might be. The other 
ships were jigging, but the Lake Ontario 
kept its course, as the object was not in 
view any more. 

All at once a mine showed up 200 feet 
ahead and close to us. The rudder was 
put hard to right, the siren warned the 
convoy, and also warned the Unites States 
steamship. Lake Tahoe, which was following 
nearly in our wake and a little to port of us, 
to hard left with its rudder, while we went 
hard to right. We dodged the mine by 
fifty feet. A sharp lookout was kept for 
eables and chains across our bow. The 
United States steamship Lake Tahoe fired 
at the mine with rifles, but could not blow 
it up. The Lake Ontario signaled the 
bearing of the mine to an English Q-boat 
and the escort yacht Alert. 

While crossing the Atlantic one big 
German submarine followed us over 1,000 
miles. Af 11:15 one night we figured he 
was sixty miles astern of us and right on 
our track. We were making eight knots 
but we saw nothing of it, however. On 
another oceasion there were three sub- 
marines‘close to, and at one time all around 
us. On still another occasion two sub- 
marines were off our starboard bow between 
Ailsa Craig and Lamlash, on a dark night. 
We jigged at emergency speed through the 
mine-fields and got away in good shape. 
We were afraid to fire, not being sure they 
were German submarines. 





THE INFLUENZA PLAGUE SPREAD 
TERROR AND DEATH IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 





HE germ of Spanish influenza seems 

to have proved most deadly in those 
remote corners of the world where epidemics 
of throat and lung diseases were practically 
unknown. In the South Sea Islands of 
Samoa, Fiji, Tonga, and Tahiti, both 
natives and whites died like flies. Grown 
men were the easiest victims, while chil- 
dren were almost immune. Mr. Alick 
Rea, a representative of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company, of Sydney, 
Australia, writes from Rewa, Fiji, to his 
mother in Sydney of the strange and 
terrifying effect of the epidemic in Rewa. 
The letter recently appeared in the New 
York Times, from which we quote: 


For a full week I was the only person 
moving about in this particular district. 
Not another soul was to be seen. Every- 
thing was still and quiet. Cattle were un- 
attended and helped themselves to growing 
erops of rice and sugar-cane. Bananas 
ripened on the trees and afterward turned 
to vinegar on the ground. In the early 
hours of the evening, when the Indian 
eoolies invariably contrive to make a 
blatant noise, it seemed hard to believe 
that one was actually on a plantation, so 
profound was the silence. 

Soon, however, there was any amount 
of noise all. night long—the hacking 
cough of the unfortunates who had de- 
veloped pneumonia as a complication. 
Then deaths occurred so quickly that it 
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was only with the greatest difficulty that 
sepulture could be given to the remains. 
In the pretty little nook at Wai Ha, 
where Europeans are usually buried on 
the Rewa River, and where a funeral 
takes place about once in two years, 
there are over a dozen new mounds. 
These are the graves of some of our white 
population—heroes who gave their lives 
in the service of humanity as surely as 
any soldier had done in the war. It is to 
the everlasting credit of the whites that 
no one shirked. So serious was the posi- 
tion among the Indians and Fijians that 
the mortality would have been appalling 
but for the way the Europeans worked. 
Practically every white man was down 
sick at the end of the second week’s work. 
As there was only one doctor, all the 
whites had to be carried to one center, 
where a temporary hospital was arranged. 
The epidemic, strangely enough, seemed 
to hit hard among carpenters, and there 
was only one man left wno could make a 
coffin. As it was not certain how long this 
man would last, he made full use of his 
time getting coffins ready for what were 
considered the most dangerous cases. 
Some of these cases pulled through, and 
I heard one man grumbling about having 
to pay for a coffin that he never used. Our 
esteemed parson had a coffin made for 
himself, but he is walking about again! 


In what was German Samoa, according 
to reports from Sydney, there are more 
than a thousand children who were orphaned 
by the influenza. It is probable that 
Samoa will ask the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to undertake the care of these 
children. As to the suffering in this and 
the neighboring districts, we read: 


According to Col. Robert Logan, the 
New Zealand Administrator of German 
Samoa, there were eight thousand deaths 
from the disease in the former colony, 
two-thirds of these being men. Colonel 
Logan is also authority for the statement 
that these natives deeply resent the fact 
that the steamer Talune was sent to 
Samoa from Auckland last. November 
with a clean bill of health, whereas there 
was influenza aboard, and that the epi- 
demic was thereby introduced into the 
Islands of Savaii and Upolu. 

Describing the ravages ofthe disease, 
the correspondent at Apia of the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph said: 

““As at one time 80 or 90 per cent. of 
the people were lying helpless, many 
died from starvation who might probably 
have recovered, for even when rice, milk, 
and other items were sent out and de- 
livered, the survivors were too weak to 
prepare and apportion the food. One day 
the burials in Apia numbered seventy-one, 
and probably out of this small town and its 
environs nearly seven hundred were buried. 

‘The New Zealand troopers with their 
motor-trucks did wonderful service day 
after day gathering up the dead, who were 
simply lifted out of their houses as they 
lay on their sleeping-mats. The mats were 
wrapt around them, and they were de- 
posited in one great pit at Vaimea after it 
was found impossible to get laborers to dig 
individual graves. There were no mourn- 
ers, there was no ceremony. As fast as 
the different motor-trucks came the bodies 
were placed in the pit by heroic workers, 
who were many of them quite unfit and 
who had constantly to quit as they them- 
selves became infected. 

**Most of the great chiefs of Samoa are 
buried, as well as most of the mission 








teachers, and-56 per cent. of the govern- 
ment officials. Of those who passed away 
probably 66 per cent. were adult males. 
A good many women also went, and some 
ehildren, altho the latter were largely 
immune. The natives justly draw com- 
parisons with the comfortable state of 
affairs at Pago Pago (our American naval 
station in Samoa), where sensible quaran- 
tine regulations kept the port clean.” 

After weeks of immunity, and after 
what was believed to be effective port 
quarantining, Spanish influenza, or some 
disease analogous to it, appeared in 
Australia early in the year, and by the 
middle of February the states of Victoria 
New South Wales, and South Australia 
were affected. But the disease did not 
gain much of a foothold except in Mel- 
bourne. Up to March 1 the number of 
cases totaled about eight thousand, and 
the number of deaths about five hundred. 

In New Zealand, where during a few 
weeks late in 1918 Spanish influenza 
caused almost six thousand deaths, a 
Pneumonie Influenza Epidemic Commis- 
sion began taking evidence late in Febru- 
ary. At the opening session of this body at 
Auckland the chairman, Sir John Den- 
niston, said the epidemic was ‘‘one of the 
gravest calamities which ever befell the 
people of the Dominion.” 

Fearing that if the Spanish influenza 
epidemic gained a foothold in the former 
Bismarck Archipelago or on the mainland 
of New Guinea it would decimate or even 
exterminate the native popuiation, the 
Australian military authorities at Rabaul, 
the capital of former German New Guinea, 
took extensive steps late in January and in 
February to prevent such a visitation. By 
early in February between six thousand 
and seven thousand blacks in Rabaul and its 
vicinity had been inoculated against in- 
fluenza, and arrangements were being 
made to senda steamer through the many 
islands near New Guinea with doctors and 
vaccine. 

The natives, on the whole, took kindly 
to the treatment, but a few of the wilder 
ones protested. In the case of these 
“‘bush””’ Kanakas, fear of witchcraft or 
other imaginary evil designs upon them 
were allayed by their being told: that if a 
tamarang or ‘devil entered their bodies 
it would make them very sick and kill 
them; but the vaccine was another 
kind of devil altogether, which would fight 
the first kind and kill him. 


From India comes this report of havoc, 
forwarded by the Associated Press: 


Almost 5,000,000 persons have died in 
British India from Spanish influenza, and 
fully a million others are believed to have 
diei in the native states from the same 
cause, according to a report of the Indian 
Government made public here. The area 
affected contained a population of 238,- 
026,240, and the number of deaths was 
4,899,725, or 20.6 deaths per 1,000. 

In a few months, it is observed, in- 
fluenza claimed half as many victims as 
did the dreaded plague in a period of 
twenty years. 

The influenza, which made its appear- 
ance in India early ‘:st autumn, was 
particularly fatal in the central, northern, 
and western portions, while in Burma 
it was not so severe. No part of the 
Punjab escaped. 

The hospitals were so choked it was 
impossible quickly to remove the dead 
to make room for the dying. Streets 
and lanes of the cities were littered with 
dead and dying people, and the postal 
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HIS Bronze Memorial Tablet with its victorious American Eagle is an appropriate oes 
memoration of the men who served in the World War. In spite of weather, fire and the 
passing of years, this memorial will endure for centuries—for it is made of solid Bronze—the 











imperishable metal. Fashioned in one piece, it is indestructible—an enduring creation 
in bronze art, designed and executed with the imaginative conception and loving care which are the sculptor’s tradition. 

This Tablet, known as The Heroic, is typical of the memorials prepared by this organization. For more than a quarter 
century we have handled large contracts for ornamental iron and bronze work. In the preparation of bronze war memorials 
*.7e see Our crowning opportunity for artistic service. 

Bronze war memorials of any = or size may be entrusted to us with the assurance that they will be permanently 
and artistically made and that they will be ready upon the date set for unveiling. Many designs prepared for churches, 
schools, fraternal and industrial organizations and municipalities are available or we will specially design bronse tablets, 
bronze statues mounted on granite shafts, or any other form of memorial desired. 


AN INVITATION TO YOU 


We invite you to send for the art brochure, “Bronze—The Imperishable Memorial.” You-need only write us and it 
will be mailed at once without charge. 


THE FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT L MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Waking the | 
Jesert 
“B loom 


High above the arid waste lands 
of the world nature provides 
eternal glaciers and fathomless 


lakes. 


In diverting these potential water 


supplies and power makers to the 


gentler uses of civilization— 


CONTINENTAL 

















is peculiarly suitable and efficient. Continental is 
received with marked favor by engineers every- 
where because of its wide range of adaptability, 
ease of delivery, distribution and installation, flexi- 
bility, low frictional resistance to flow and low 
cost. Many of the largest Irrigation Projects, 
Power Companies, and Municipalities are served 
by this pipe—it is giving service in all parts of the 
world. 


Our service department is maintained for your con- 
venience. Write, or have your engineer send for 
informational booklet. 


CONTINENTAL PIPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office: Dept. A, Seattle, Washington 


Pacific Coast Pipe Co., Seattle 
Washington Pipe & Foundry Co., Taeoma 





Eastern Office: 3904A Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Successors to 


Portland Woed Pipe Co., Portland 
National--Fank & Pipe Co. (Pipe Dept. only), Portland 











and telegraph services were completely 
demoralized. 

Burning: ghats ‘and «burial-grounds weré 
literally piled with corpses, while an even 
greater number awaited removal from 
houses and hospitals. The depleted medi- 
eal service, itself sorely stricken by the 
epidemic, was incapable of dealing with 
more than a minute fraction of the sickness 
requiring attention. 





HOW UNCLE SAM ESTABLISHED A 
GREAT MILITARY UNIVERSITY 
IN FRANCE 





BOUT the first thing the Americans 

discovered after they decided to take 
a hand in the recent well-known fight for 
democracy was the abysmal ignorance of 
the men expected to do the fighting as to 
everything pertaining to the science and 
art of that gentle line of activity. The 
“piping times of peace,” which had pre- 
vailed in this country without interruption 
since the Civil War—beyond the slight 
display of irritation between America 
and Spain in 1898—had not been con- 
ducive to the development of warriors 
able to jump in and “carry on” right 
off the reel in the manner affected by the 
Huns, for instance, after forty or more 
years of constant practise and preparation. 
The way America whipt her fighting men 
into shape in a few short months so they 
were able not only to meet the enemy on 
equal terms, but to wade in and. play a 
leading part in “licking him to a frazzle”’ 
is one of the things of which Americans 
may well be proud. Particularly interest- 
ing in an account of how this was accom- 
plished is the part relating to the training 
of officers, the men who came from various 
civilian occupations and in a short time 
had to absorb an amount of highly technical 
training sufficient to warrant their , being 
placed in positions of tremendous re- 
sponsibility. The preliminary training, 
as everybody knows, was given at various 
camps in this country, but the finishing 
touches were put on at a training area 
established at Langres, France, where there 
were a dozen or more training-schools with 
an attendance of some 14,000 student- 
officers. Maj. E. Alexander Powell, in 
Scribner’s Magazine (New York), gives a 
description of this military university, 
regarding which, he explains, nothing has 
heretofore been written owing to censorship 
regulations. Major Powell says: 


When General Pershing landed in 
France, in the early summer of 1917, one 
of the most important and pressing prob- 
lems which confronted him was the im- 
mediate organization of a system of 
higher education for officers in various 
branches of the staff and line. The train- 
ing which the officers commissioned from 
civil life had received at Plattsburg and 
similar camps was admirable as far as it 
went, but it was, from lack of time, of the 
most elementary character. Moreover, 


it had been conducted, through force of 


circumstances, along essentially Amer- 
ican lines. The Commander -in - Chief 
quickly realized that, as. we were to fight 











shoulder ‘to ‘shoulder with the French, 


British, and Italians, our officer$ must ‘be . 
trained in the methods of our allies. And, © 


tho it was essentially a war of specialists, 
few if any of our officers had had the 
time or the opportunity to specialize. 
What, for example, did we know of chem- 
ical warfare, of sapping and mining, of 
flash and sound ranging, of liaison and 
intelligence work, of camouflage; tanks, 
balloons, grenades, se#rch-lights, ‘pigeons, 
thirty-seven:millimeter guns, anti-aircraft 
artillery, automatic rifles, of transportation 
by road and rail under European condi- 
tions, and, most important of all, of the 
innumerable phases of staff work as de- 
veloped by the great conflict? ...... 


It was imperative that a school of in- 
struction be established at once, and 
when the plans had been formulated the 
American High Command selected Langres 
as the seat of this school, a town perched 
on a rocky promontory 1,550 feet high 
and located about eighty miles south of 
Verdun. It is a picturesque place, and 
historic, having been held in turn by 
Gauls, Romans, Vandals, and the original 
Huns. It was a sleepy town, far from the 
beaten paths of travel, until the Americans 
invaded it to start their training-schools. 
What happened to Langres then is thus 
set forth: 


Almost overnight Langres was trans- 
formed from the sleepiest of French pro- 


vincial towns into a ‘bustling American ~ 


city. Its cobble-paved streets and nar- 
row sidewalks became thronged with 
thousands of alert young officers whose 
collars bore the insignia of every branch 
of the American Army. The clumsy two- 
wheeled carts of the peasants, drawn by 
shaggy ponies, were crowded from the 
roads by staff cars and trucks and am- 
bulances and motor-cycles painted ‘in ‘the 
olive drab of the Expeditionary Forces. 
Endless caravans of hooded camions, 
successors of the old-time prairie-schoon- 
er, rumbled down the highways leading 
toward the Rhine. A detachment from 
the Sanitary Corps cleaned up the town 
as in all its history it had never. been 
cleaned before, renovating its sanitation 
and purifying its water system. Langres 
did not have a speaking acquaintance 
with the telephone, but the Signal Corps 
installed an up-to-the-minute system, and 
from America came girls in trim blue uni- 
forms to operate the switchboards. Amer- 
ican bands gave daily concerts in the local 
parks and soon the townspeople were 
whistling ‘‘When You Come Back” and 
‘*K-K-Katie” and “The Long, Long 
Trail.” The Red Cross took over the 
only motion-picture house in the town 
and modernized it, and introduced to 
Langres Charlie Chaplin and Fatty Ar- 
buckle and Douglas Fairbanks and all the 
other heroes of the screen. If the war had 
lasted a year or two longer Langres would 
have become as American as Schenectady 
or Montelair. 


The personalities of the officers in the 
training-school were as diverse as could 
well be imagined, but all were thorough 
Americans, of the vigorous, adventurous 
type. One had been diamond-mining 
on the Kongo in Africa, when he learned 
his country was at war. It took him four 
months to reach the United States to 
offer his services to the Government. 
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MOSSBERG 


ALL STEEL 
WRENCHES AND TOOLS 


je ot. 
j = in * 


Leadership in the manufacture 
of tool equipment has been gained 
and maintained through adherence 
to principles of manufacture which ‘in- 
sure to the user of Mossberg products the 
utmost in value and in service. 


In motor, machinery and construction, all the 
- needs in adjustment and assembling are efficiently 
met through Mossberg All Steel Products. 


Illustrated here are the K-9 Adjustable Wrench; No. 366 Re- 
versible Ratchet Brace; 6 inch, 12 inch all steel solid socket 
* wrenches; and Speed Brace; Special Socket Set No. 17 for 
Fords; No. 660 Wheel Puller for Fords; No. 45 all Stee! 
4 Socket Set with 15 sized sockets, universal joint, and 
speed brace. Also Mossberg No. 14 complete Socket 
Set witha large assortment of sockets and tools. One 
of the most complete units of the Mossberg line. 


First-class. dealers everywhere, or write 
direct for catalogue. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO 


WRENCHSMITHS FOR 20 YEARS 


te ATTLEBORO, MASS.. U,S.A. 
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30,000 Miles—Still Going Strong 





IVE Goodyear Solid Tires, which have passed the 50,000-mile mark on 
one of our trucks, undoubtedly will last another year and give us a total 
of 75,000 miles of continuous service. Their treads are still 1% inches 
thick. Due to an accident, the sixth tire in the set had to be removed at 
50,000 miles ; otherwise it, too, unquestionably would be delivering like the 
other five today. Our experience with Goodyear Solid Tires makes it easy for 


us torealize why so many truck owners specify Goodyears.”’ 


— J. J. Callahan, 


Local Manager, John Wood Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York. 





HIS is history, still iz the making, of 

a set of Goodyear Solid Tires which 

are evidencing decisively the wear- 
ing possibilities of properly compounded 
rubber. 


They came as original equipment on one 
of the first motor trucks used in Brooklyn 
and on this carrier they have seen nearly 
three years of constant toil. 


Atrim two-ton truck, the unit wasa dealer’s 
demonstrator before being purchased by 
the local warehouse of. John Wood 
Manufacturing Company, old established 
makers of range boilers and storage tanks. 


When the photograph at the left was 
taken last February, the truck’s six Good- 
year Solid Tires had delivered 50,000 
miles under frequently full loads, for the 
present owner. 


And all but one, damaged as the result of 
a collision, appeared as sleek, evenly worn, 
and thick with live rubber as the two un- 
scarred veterans on the opposite page. 


Witness, too, that these long-mileage tires 
displayed a complete freedom from chip- 
ping, shredding or separation from the 
base—a feature consistently observed in 
used Goodyear Solid Tires. 


The strains imparted by rolling cargoes of 
tanks and boilers and the rapid-fire blows 
of cobblestone pavements, often littered, 
had failed to find a weak spot in them. 


The records show that the set of Good- 
year Solid Tires cost $278.28; and, theére- 
fore, that the six covered 300,000 miles 
at the extremely low mile-cost of less 
than one tenth of a cent. 


Yet the chances are that even this unusual 
figure will be reduced considerably during 
the current year by the five Goodyear 
Solid Tires still hard at work. 


It is quite apparent, then, that these tires 
are continuing in service over a period in 
which several successive sets are worn out 
on some trucks. 


It is also apparent that they are among the 
oldest Goodyear Solid Tires now doing 
duty, noting others which have reached 
marks in excess of 50,000 miles. 


As in the various instances where extraor- 
dinary mileage-averages have been ob- 
tained, it is found here that the tires ben- 
efited from exceptionally careful driving 
and regular inspection. 


This always has the effect of conserving 
in them the tremendous tire-strength de- 
veloped by Goodyear during many years 
of research and invention in the truck 


tire field. 


Most assuredly it is this stamina in Good- 
year Truck Tires which enables the hun- 
dreds of Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Stations to make their work so immensely 
resultful. 


Tue GoopyeaR Tire & Ruspser Company, AKRon, OnI0 








SOLID TIRES 
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Another was a prisoner of the revolution- 
‘ists in Mexieo. He overpowered his guards, 
sealed the wall of his prison, and made his 
way on foot to the United States. The 
account proceeds: 


Thronging the smoke-filled, garlic-scent- 
ed restaurants at the dinner-hour were 
officers hailing from every quarter of 
the United States and representing every 
shade of American opinion. ‘Here, with 
the silver oak-leaves of a lieutenant-colonel 
on his shoulders, was the son of an ex- 
President of the United States; there, 
with the insignia of the Corps of Inter- 
preters on his collar, for he speaks seven 
languages, sat the son of a railway mag- 
nate whose systems span the continent. 
Gathered about another table were the 
organist of one of New York’s most 
fashionable churches, a-professor of litera- 
ture in the mid-Western university, a 
sculptor of international reputation, an 
osteopath who, when he found that his 
school of medicine was not recognized by 
the Army medical authorities, obtained a 
comfnission in a machine-gun battalion, a 
painter whose portraits make his sitters 
famous, and a former Harvard football 
captain whose exploits on the gridiron are 
still spoken of with awe and admiration. 
At the other end of the room were a mil- 
lionaire politician, the author of numer- 
ous political measures which bear his 
name; a young financier—he has since 
“gone West”—who rose from an obscure 
consulship in Manchuria to a partner- 
ship in America’s greatest banking-house. 
. . . And mingling with these amateur 
officers of our new armies were the pro- 
fessional officers of the old Army, the 
eampaign ribbons on their blouses telling 
of their services to the Republic in little 
wars in forgotten corners of the world. 


A brief outline is given of the curriculum 
of the Staff College, from which it appears 
that there were numerous things about 
this institution even considerably less 
pleasing than the several unpleasant things 
found about the ordinary college; for we 
read: 


The student-officers might be required, 
for example, to issue all the necessary 
orders for the movement by rail of a divi- 
sion of infantry, with its animals and 
transport, from“ one area to another. 
Now an American division, with its 
auxiliary units, 
men, and to be called upon without warn- 
ing to make arrangements for the im- 
mediate transportation of such a force, 
equivalent to the population of a small 
city, would tax the ability of an experi- 
enced traffic manager. Yet the officers at 
the Staff College were allotted just eight 
hours in which to complete the necessary 
orders. This necessitated the calcula- 
tion of the number of box cars, flat cars, 
and passenger-coaches which would be re- 
quired and their procurement; drawitig up 
entrainment schedules—for large bodies 
of troops are generally entrained at sev- 
eral stations; the designation of entrain- 
ing, detraining, billeting, police, and 
sanitary detachments; arrangements for 
feeding both men and animals en route; 
billeting of the troops, at the place of 
destination; and, finally, making out a 
eomplete time-table—no small task in 
itself, for the movement of a division 
requires in the neighborhood of sixty 
trait 


rains. 
In order that the students might be- 
come accustomed to working under ap- 


comprises over 28,000 | 








proximately front-line conditions, they 
would occasionally be required to enter 
the classrooms wearing their gas-masks 
at the alerte position. During~ the 
course of the day the ery of ‘‘Gas! Gas!” 
would echo through the corridors, where- 
upon every one would don his mask and 
eontinue his work, precisely as he would 
do at the front in case of a gas bombard- 
ment. Perhaps you have never attempt- 
ed to solye a problem requiring every ounce 
of concentration you possess with a rub- 
ber mask drawn over your face, a clamp 
pinching your nostrils, a gutta-percha 
mouthpiece clinched in your teeth, and, 
hanging on your chest, a miniature suit- 
ease. Take my word for it, it is not nearly 
as amusing as it sounds. Nor was it 
safe occasionally to take a surreptitious 
breath of fresh air, for an officer made the 
rounds of the classrooms, spraying them 
with lachrymal gas from an atomizer. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 





N these days of returning soldiers the 
thought of those who will never return 
must make the welcoming parades and 
pageants almost unbearably sorrowful to 
the friends and relatives of the 70,000 
young men from America who are buried in 
Franee. And yet a feeling of pride stronger 
than sorrow bears up many of the bereaved 
ones, for if those who fought and returned 
are worthy of honor, those who fought and 
paid the price of their lives have a still 
greater claim on their country’s gratitude. 
There is unusual reason for pride of this 
sort in the little tragedy of the war related 
in this letter from Kansas City: 


Thomas W. Lacy, sixteen years old, and 
Harry Hoggatt, seventeen years old, met 
for the first time at the Marine Recruiting 
Station in Kansas City, Missouri, May 24, 
1918. Each was standing on his box ready 
to be examined for service. They became 
buddies. 

On May 27 they had passed all exami- 
nations, and left for the Marine Training 
Station, at Paris Island, South Carolina. 
They occupied the same berth in the sleeper 
on the trip, were in the same company, 
drilled together, and became real pals. 
From Paris Island they went to Quantico, 
Virginia, together for the final training 
before going overseas. On August 15 they 
got orders to pack ready to leave. They 
packed together. On the 18th they sailed 
together on the transport Von Steuben. 
They landed at Brest, France, on August 
28, three months and one day after they 
left Kansas City. 

They secured a copy of The Stars and 
Stripes, the American overseas paper, and 
each copied the same poem from The Stars 
and Stripes and gave it to the other, saying: 
“Tf you get home and I do not, deliver 
this poem to my mother.” 

After a week at Brest, Lacy went with 
the 47th Company, 5th Marines, and 
Hoggatt with the 79th Company, 6th 
Marines. They did not meet again. Both 
went into action September 12 with their 
companies in the St. Mihiel drive. Both 
were wounded. Lacy went to the hospital, 
Hoggatt refused to go. After two weeks 
in the hospital, Lacy took French leave 
and returned to his company. Both boys 
went into the Argonne Forest drive, 
October 1. Lacy was wounded, shot 


through the arm by a machine-gun bullet ; 








October 4. Hoggatt was killed by a burst- 
ing shell, October 5. Lacy, late in April, 
returned to Kansas City, and on April 
23, just eleven months after the boys met 
in that city, he delivered the poem, 
quoted below, to the mother of Harry. 
Hoggatt, at 3309 East Twenty-seventh 
Street. 
WHAT MATTERS 


How happy I shall be, : 

O Mother mine, 
If only, after our hard fight is won, 
My part, tho small, shall 

License you to speak, 
With pride of him who is your son! 


It matters not if I'm not 
At your side 
To comfort you, and ease your ripening years, 
For tho you grieve the loss 
Of him you loved, 
Pride then will quickly vanquish Sorrow’s tears. 


It matters only if midst 
Shrapnel’s scream 
And bullets, gas, and ravages of Hun, 
That I, whom you have reared 
With tender love 
Shall live or die as you would have your son. 
j HARRY. 





The German in defeat is as full of those 
remarkable views which made the rest of 
the world call him a ‘‘ Hun” as he was when 
Germany was hacking her way through 
Belgium, writes a member of the Ninth 
Aero Squadron, now in Germany, in a 
remarkable analysis of the present state of 
the Teutonic mentality that appears in a 
letter to Mr. L. F. Young, of San Francisco, 
printed in The Argonaut of that city. The 
writer, V. K.' Butler, Jr., spent two sum- 
mers in the Rhineland before the war and 
made two tours of Germany. He ‘‘hated 
their paternalism ’’ then, and ‘deplored 
the blank faces of the automatons” he 
saw in the ranks during Kaiser maneuvers, 
the same traits that have now “‘left them 
He 


these Germans ‘‘whom defeat 


blind cogs in a wrecked machine.” 
writes of 
has embittered, but not chastened”’: 


I think constantly of Owen Wister’s 
chapter in the ‘‘ Pentecost of Calamity,’’ 
in which he collects a series of quotations 
from German rulers and statesmen to 
prove the lawless gospel of the Hun. I 
used to think that that was Prussianism 
and that the overthrow of the military 
easte would work the welcome salvation 
of the other Germans. 

But there are no other Germans. They 
are all one at heart. Prussian poison has 
touched them all and they glory in the 
infection. Owen Wister might now collect 
a companion chapter to show that ruler 
and subject, philosopher and disciple, are so 
closely knit that there is no distinguishing 
between them. 

Talk to merchant or villager, priest or 
peasant—their views are fundamentally 
the same. Paternalism first robbed their 
minds of individual resouree and then 
stuffed them with propaganda. They 
have conned their White Book by rote, 
they will justify for you every outrage of 
the war, and they will explain the strategic 
accidents which led to their defeat. 
Catechize them. They are ready. 

Q. What caused the war? 

A. England’s fear of our commercial 
supremacy. 

Q. But had England, dominating :the 
world, anything to gain by war? 

A. She wanted to crush us before we 
took her markets from her. 

Q. What started the war? 

A. The menace of Russian mobilization 
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ONFIDENCE with which Ajax users keep on using Ajax Tires, we regard 

as the supreme tribute to the great endurance we have built into our prod- 
uct. We say “built into our product,” for that is exactly how Ajax endurance 
has been accomplished. It is literally built in by that much-talked-of con- 
struction feature—Ajax Shoulders of Strength. 


Shoulders of Strength are burly buttresses of rubber that brace the tread of 
every Ajax Tire. The principle is as old as the ages. The century-weathered 
Sphinx is braced and re-inforced by Shoulders of Strength. The oldest 
builders employed this endurance-adding principle just as modern builders 


do today. 
AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 








The Ajax Road King is as good as it looks. 
Note how its massive tread is braced and 
re-inforced by Ajax Shoulders of Strength. 
Shoulders of Strength give the Road King 
a wider wearing surface—more rubber 
where it should be—more tread on the 
road. They prevent friction from center- 
ing and grinding through to the fabric. 
No stronger endorsement of Ajax Tires 
can be cited than the fact that they are 


97% Owner’s Choice. This phrase has . 


come to be an Ajax slogan. It means that 


97-100ths of the total output of Ajax Tires 
are sold through Ajax dealers direct to 
users themselves. It means that this big 
percentage is chosen by individual car 
owners—singled out by them to replace 
other tires that came on their cars. Ajax 
Tires are never forced on users. 


Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes and Ajax H. Q. 
(High Quality) Tire Accessories are sold 
by the best tire dealer in your locality. 
His store is known as the Ajax Tire 
Supply Depot. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches in Leading Cities 
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For Heavy Sheet Metal 


Conservation 


Gas, Oil, and Water Tanks, Smoke 
Stacks, Freight Cars, Freight Car Doors, 
Mining Cars, and other heavy sheet-metal 
products made of Armco Iron give more 
than double the usual length of service. 
That is metal conservation of the highest 
order, for it means thousands of dollars cut 
right out of the overhead. 


The purity and evenness of Armco 
(American Ingot) Iron are the vital factors. 
They make possible exceptional rust resist- 
ance; reduced need for costly replacements; 
great durability; perfect welding properties. 


Almost incredible savings can be effected 
for railroads and other industries by auto- 
geneous welding alone—using Armco Iron 
as the welding agent. 


Makers and users of heavy sheet-metal 
products who would like to know more 
about the bettered service, increased satis- 
faction, and reduced overhead made possible 
by Armco Iron, should write us at once. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Dept. 953, Middletown, Ohio 


The trade mark ARMCO intelligence, and fidelity 
carries the assurance that Pe associated with its prod- 
iron bearing that mark is s O ucts, and hence can be 
manufactured by The depended upon to possess 
in the highest degree the 


American Rolling Mill 
i merit claimed for it. 


Company with the skill, 
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in the East, which caused us to declare 
war immediately. 

Q. Why the invasion of Belgium? 

A. Because she was not neutral. 

Q. Had Germany promised not to 
invade Belgium? 

A. She forfeited her rights by her 
treachery. 

Q. And therefore you outraged the land 
and its people? 

A. Yes. Perhaps there were exceptional 
unfortunate incidents. But war is war. 

Q. What of the sanctity of contract? 

A. We broke no contract, unless com- 
pelled by expediency (Notwendigkeit) or 
reprisal. 

Q. Was the U-boat a reprisal? 

A. Yes. England’s blockade was starv- 
ing our babies. 

Q. Does international law recognize the 
legality of the blockade and the rights of 
neutrals? 

A. That makes no difference. Our people 
needed food. Besides, the Lusitania 
earried contraband. 

Q. What of the hospital-ships? 

A. I know nothing about them. 

Q. What of aerial bombardment? 

A. The French started it. 

Q. Do you realize Germany’s position 
in the world to-day? 

A. We are hated, I suppose. The world 
has been fed on Allied propaganda. In 
Germany we know the truth. 

Q. Do you know why you are hated? 

A. Because we are feared—and we are 
feared because our bravery and our skill 
withstood the world for four years, because 


and our energy the greatest. 

Q. What caused you then to lose the 
war? 

A. America’s entry. 

Q. Why did America enter the war? 

A. To secure the payment of her loans 
to the Allies. 

Q. Is there no other reason? 

A. I ean think of none. 

Q. Could the Americans 
idealists, or were they fools? 

A. Perhaps both—the two are closely 
allied. 

Q. Why did President Wilson distinguish 
between Prussian rulers and the German 
people? 

A. Because he did not understand the 
situation. ; 

Q. Was America the sole cause of 
Germany’s defeat? 

A. No. We might have stood against 
the world save for internal dissension. 

Q. What caused that? 

A, Bolshevism, taught by Lenine and 
Trotzky in Russia. 

Q. Were they not German agents at one 
time? 

A. Not at all. And I tell you further 
that apart from any individual factor 
the real cause of our defeat was our own 
stupid good nature. We were too generous, 
and our enemies took advantage of our 
good-heartedness! 

This is the climax—German charity! 


have been 


I have really set down faithfully up to nowa | 


typical talk with a German except that I 
have omitted the explosive punctuations— 
on both sides. I might go on, but it is 
pointless to analyze the thought or search 
the soul of a person who eulogizes the 
affectionate heart of a Hun at war. When 
rape and iapine are gentle, when murder 
is charity and lust a virtue, when a heart is 
found in a Hun—then may we reason with 
the German! 

There is no common ground of thought or 
sentiment on which to meet the German. 
His logic and affection are unique; they 





begin and end in self-sufficiency. His 
fundamental fault is his lack of perspective. 
He takes himself too seriously, and distorts 
his view with such a preponderance of 
self in the foregrgund that all else is ob- 
seured. This makes him unscrupulous 
in thought; this lets him justify his crimes. 
He is the supreme egotist, with no saving 
sense of humor, no perspective. His 
superlative complacency would be amusing 
if it were not. mixed with a brutality and 
strength that menaced the world. 

I know that it is too soon to expect the 
German to grow out of himself. The work 
of generations can not be uprooted in a 
day. Frederick the Great and Bismarck 
sowed their seeds too deeply; Nietzsche, 
Treitschke, and Bernhardi fostered the 
plant too studiously, and the soil was rich. 
There may yet be hope; we have no sign 
of it. 

The political situation promises little. 
The Majority Socialists polled a large vote, 
but the combined citizens’ parties out- 
number them. There is little to choose 
between them. The reactionaries touch 
monarchism, and the Socialists are not far 
from the border of Bolshevism. It is true 
that the Spartacus Radicals have been 
supprest for a time, but no enduring sta- 
bility can be expected of these other 
disciples of Marx and Bebel. 

But, Socialist or Monarchist, the out- 
standing feature of the German to-day is 
his deep-rooted adherence to the policies 
of the war. The Hohenzollern government 
was overthrown beeause the victors de- 


, ; : | manded it—not beeause the people resented 
our industries are the most highly developed | 


Prussian barbarism. Prussia sinned only 
in that it failed to win the war. 

German Stolz is no petty thing. The 
German cherishes the memories of the 
war. He receives his returning soldiers 
as unbeaten heroes who kept the Vaterland 
inviolate. And last night he lifted his glass 
high to the Kaiser, and sighed for the 
order and productivity of a Prussian prince. 

Perhaps the American Army of Occupa- 
tion has come too quickly from the ruin 
of eastern France for us to be impartial. 
Certainly our uniforms are not judicial 
robes. Yet it is a coid conviction as clear 
as consciousness itself that the outlaw’s 
conversion is not yet; that there is no 
difference between prince and people, and 
that all is one at heart with Hohenzollern 
and his Huns. 

J 1°¢ before the war I spent two summers 
in the Rhineland, and made two tours of 
Germany. I admired extravagantly Ger- 
man energy and industry; I loved their 
music; I enjoyed their friendship. I hated 
their paternalism, and deplored the blank 
faces of the automatons I saw in the ranks 
during Kaiser maneuvers. I thought that 
I detected then the fundamental fallacy of 
training that made them marvels of 
efficiency, but crusht all individuality and 
initiative in them, and that has now left 
them blind cogs in a wrecked machine. 
But I blamed Prussia for it and thought 
that the simple souls of the people I had 
known on the Rhine were different. 

The war and this latest visit to Germany 
have changed-all that. What I have said 
is now commonplace. France and England 
know it well. I am not so sure about 
America. In our mess, for example, we still 
have apologists for the Hun. Some are very 
charitable, some very obstinate, and some 
form their opinions of international affairs 
from the sharp practise or courtesy of a 
salesman in a souvenir store. Besides, the 
servile surface affability which the German 
has affected toward us is calculated to 

‘ deceive, and I have seen it work. 
Happily the policy of the Peace Con- 
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ference will be governed by no misappre- 
hension. Germany will not be admitted to 
the fold until she has disproved her un- 
worthiness. I do not know what will 
cleanse her. For the moment she is sick of 
the hardships of war, but she still glories 
in its possibilities. Her children have had 
no invading force trample them, and they 
have not learned how horrible war can be. 
There will be a gradual awakening when 
the fourth generation of taxpayers find the 
sins of their fathers visited upon ‘them. 

There may be some significance in this 
incident. Yesterday we were circling over 
Treves in a black night-reconnaissance 
ship. When we returned a German told me 
that his two-year-old baby had seen us 
and had run with fright to hide under the 
kitchen-table. He had not forgotten the 
bombs of three months ago—and he will 
not be quick to build the next Gothas. Yet 
last night that same little lad was being 
taught to celebrate William Hohenzollern’s 
birthday! 

This has been a wordy effusion. I am 
sorry to have imposed it on you. But I have 
seen so much American indifference here 
and lack of appreciation of the situation, 
and the importance of a proper under- 
standing has so preyed on me that I had 
to get my little philippie off my chest. 
If you think there is anything of value in it 
to people at home, anything novel or force- 
ful or with the virtue of personal contact, 
anything apart from the daily diet of news- 
paper correspondents, I wish you would 
give it to somebody to publish. I really 
feel very keenly about the German ques- 
tion, and especially as it has been developed 
since the war. Do anything you like 
with it, but do help me disabuse people at 
home of any false ideas about the con- 
version of the Hun. 





Some one with a proper training in 
untangling such complexities as income- 
tax reports might improve his spare time 
by making out a schedule of the operations 
of all units in the American forces overseas, 
telling precisely where each unit was at 
each precise date, why it was there, and 
what it did. Until something like that is 
done, there will be difficulties in distribut- 
ing the credit for the various operations. 
The case of the marines and dough-boys at 
Chiteau-Thierry was a classic example; the 
conflicting claims were mostly cleared up 
by explaining that one claimant considered 
‘“‘Chiteau-Thierry”’ the name of a city, the 
other of a military sector. Another slight 
divergence of views comes to light in the 
following letter from Capt. C. H. Griffith 
(discharged), formerly of the 313th In- 
fantry. Captain Griffith writes: 


In Tue Dicesr for April 12 appears 
a most interesting “Glimpse” of Jack 
Koons’s book, “‘Billets and Bullets of the 
37th.” The extracts which you publish are 
particularly interesting to me. as I com- 
manded the Machine-Gun Company of 
the 313th 'nfantry, 79th Division. We 
went over the top on the morning of Sep- 
tember 26th directly to the right of the 
37th—having been relieved in the ‘‘Avo- 
court Sector” by the Buckeye Division 
and moved over slightly to the east for the 
“jump off” of the 26th. 

What imprest me, however, the strongest 
in Mr. Koons’s narrative was his descrip- 
tion of the capture by the Ohio men of 
Montfaucon. 

Other 79th Division men will no doubt 
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PYWEEPER-VAC 


WITH -MOTOR -DRIVEN- BRUSH 


Gives a NEW WAY OF 
CLEANING 


That wins for the housewife an 
unusual victory for rug cleanli- 
ness and preservation. 








Think of a soft electric broom, 
many times a minute gently agi- 
tating your rugs, then a power- 
ful rush of suction just at the 
point where the soft electric 
broom is working. 

This is the ELECTRIC SWEEPER- 
VAC way of cleaning. 


The correctly speeded motor 
driven brush takes up all the 
surface lint, thread and hair and 
the powerful suction removes all 


cents per hour to run. 
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Notice the Lever! 


Two Machines 
in One! 


Choose whichever you 
wish. ONE TURN OF 
THE LEVER gives it 
to you—either a vacu- 
um cleaner with Plain 
Suction or one with 
Motor Driven Brush 
and suction combined. 


Instantaneously con+ 
trolled by this lever is 
a unique mechanism in 
whichthe famous worm 
drive principle plays a 
leading role, giving a 
silent, sure drive for 
the correctly speeded 
brush, while at the 
same time, it allows 
the High Speed Motor 
necessary for the most 
powerful suction. 


It also gives light 
weight, ease of opera- 
tion, dust-and-pin- 
proof belt, freedom 
from adjustments and 
many ather useful fea- 
tures, 


the dirt and grit from the rug. Costs less than two 


Manufactured by the oldest concern of contin- 
uous standing in the Vacuum Cleaner Market. 
PNEUVAC COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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be imprest very deeply by this account, 
particularly so as Montfaucon was directly 
in the center of the sector assigned to the 
313th Infantry (the left regiment in our 
attack formation) and was stormed and 
taken by this regiment on the morning of 
September 27. At about 10 a.m., our 
regimental P. C. (Command Post) was on 
the southern edge of Montfaucon, the as- 
saulting battalions having passed through 
the town and to the left and right of it. 
Shortly after our P. C. was moved forward 
into a ruined house near the chateau made 
famous by the Crown Prince in 1916. The 
Boche concentrated heavy artillery and 
machine-gun fire on the village throughout 
the day and our front line that evening 
extended along the far side of the hill and 
into the wooded ravine to the right. The 
next morning the 316th Infantry passed 
through us and pushed our lines forward 
about three kilometers beyond Mont- 
faucon. For a short time the P. C.’s of 
both the 313th and 316th Infantry were 
in Montfaucon. 

I have no desire to enter into an argu- 
ment as to who did or did not capture this 
formidable position, but inasmuch as our 
division lost many excellent officers and 
men in the assault, I feel that both your 
magazine and Mr. Koons will wish to 
correct the error made. 

The entire engagement is, of course, a 
matter of official record and the accuracy 
of my statements may be verified by ref- 
erence to the commanding officers of the 
organizations concerned. 


‘letter from the 
front,’’ the message that is carried in the 
following letter from Garfield, Utah, links 
all the ‘‘fronts,”’ 
Franee. As for the 
of it, Mr. John 
Morgan, the writer, feels that we are some- 


Altho not strictly a 


it up with practically 


both here and in 


American application 
what too much concerned about distribut- 
ing the credit gained by our part in the 
broad-minded 
by 


and that a more 
the played 
respective countries might be good for us. 
He finds a report fitted to bring such a 
realization home to us in General Haig’s 
‘Victory Dispatch”’ in The Weekly Times 
of London. ‘Even the Belg‘ans, with not 
a fifth_.the men we had in the firing-line, 
took over 14,000 prisoners, or nearly a 
third of our total,’’ he points out, ‘“‘altho 
that ought not to be the correct criterion 
of the severity of the fighting even tho 
some of our newspapers would make the 
Taking up Haig’s report, he 


big. war, 


realization of parts the 


most of it.” 
writes: 


It deals mainly with the activities of 
the British armies in France and Flanders 
in the final months of the war, and plainly 
indicates which armies gave the Huns the 
most terrific blows, and who did the lion’s 
share of the fighting. As the figures are 
official, there can be no disputing the given 
facts. The dispatch deals mainly with 
affairs after the termination of the enemy 
offensives on the British front. Some 
5,000 miles of new trenches had to be dug, 
in which 23,500 tons of barbed wire was 
utilized, also fifteen million wooden or 
steel pickets were used. For the advance, 
485 miles of new railroad had to be built 
as well as over 4,000 miles of railroad 
sidings. Haig also had 3,500 miles of 
roads to repair, and it~was*meeessary to 


fill in over 500 shéll-craters, using up one 











and a half million tons of read rock 
and 685,000 ties. In the advance some 
700 read bridges had te be built. Miles 
of new water-mains: were laid, 400 me- 
chanical pumps installed insuring a water- 
supply of twenty million gallons daily for 
the advancing troops. From January 1 
the Royal Air Force in France downed 
2,900 enemy planes (destroyed) and put 
1,200 others out of action. They shot 
down 300 observation balloons in flames, 
dropt 5,000 tons of bombs on enemy 
positions, and photographed several towns, 
including over 4,000 square miles of enemy 
territory. In May, . Haig loaned four 
British divisions to the French in part 
payment of French troops to the British. 
Early in July all French troops were with- 
drawn from the British front, and by the 
middle of the month eight divisions of 
British troops were loaned to the French, 
and these played a considerable part in 
the great counter-offensive of Foch, July 
20, immediately after Chateau-Thierry. 
It was the British Fourth Army in con- 
junction with the French First. Army 


(then under Haig) that began the driving- 


away of the enemy from before Amiens. 
In this battle the British alone took over 
24,000 prisoners. From August 8- British 
armies advanced in a series of unbroken 
victories over the enemy, completely 
routing them whether in fortified positions 
or open warfare. On August 8 and follow- 
ing days a terrific blow was given the enemy 
at Bapaume, where over 34,000 prisoners 
were taken. This was. quickly followed 
by the terrific engagements of Cambrai, 
Le Cateau, Selle River, the Sambre, and the 
fieree fighting in Flanders, engagements 
lasting several days, in which thousands 
of prisoners were captured. From. July 
18 to November 11, 59 British divisions 
encountered and seriously. defeated 99 
separate German divisions, and« in that 
period of time 2,858 guns, 3,500 trench 
mortars, over 29,000 machine guns, and 
188,000 prisoners. were. captured. The 
official returns of the other armies in France 
and Flanders for the same period, July 
19 to November 11, were: 


Belgian, 474 guns, 14,500 prisoners. 


American, 1,421 “ 43,300 
French, 1,880 “ 139,000 


From other sources I glean that in Italy 
the Allied armies consisted of Italians, 
assisted by three British and two French 
divisions, one Czecho-Slovak, and one 
American regiment. The latter did not 
arrive in time to take any active part in 
serious fighting. They were held in reserve 
behind the British lines, and the regiment, 
the 332d, was under fire for the first time 
on November 4. However, they did all 
that could be expected of them and they 
captured a few machine guns and a few 
score prisoners. The French captured 
three or four hundred guns and over 20,000 
prisoners on the Italian front. The British 
haul was 759 guns, several thousand 
machine guns, and more than 49,000 
prisoners. The operations being in Italy, 
Italian forces naturally did the lion’s share, 
and their total was somewhere around 
200,000 prisoners. In the Balkans the 
Allied Army was composed of Servians, 
Italians, French, British, and Greeks. 
Servian forces did the best of the. fighting. 
It was an Anglo-Greek army ‘that first 
crossed the Vardar and captured the 
Bulgarian stronghold of Strumitsa. In 
the fighting on the Bulgarian frontier the 
66th British Infantry Brigade lost nearly 
seventy per cent. of its effectives. In 
another sector the 12th Yorkshire, 8th_ 
Shropshire, and. another British battalion 
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HE whole family brightens up when Heinz Baked Beans 
are served, because they taste so good. 

To you, the busy housewife, Heitz Baked Beans are a 
great convenience, because we have done the baking—in dry 
heat in real ovens—and all you have to do is the heating. To 
you, the thrifty housewife, they are a great economy for too 
much meat makes bills high. 

To you, the wise housewife, they are a source of satisfaction, 
for their food value is great—they are nutritive and wholesome. 






Some of the four 
37 : kinds 
Vinegar : . 

Spaghetti 

Tomato Ketchup 


India Relish 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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lost over 85 per cent. of their effectives, 
and were still holding on, and one battalion, 
the 7th Territorial South Wales Borderers, 
were ordered to retire from an advanced 
position, which they did with one un- 
wounded officer and nineteen wounded men 
from a battalion originally 1,000 strong. 
None of our regiments suffered losses 
comparable to these, and the above are 
official figures. Anent Palestine, for cour- 
tesy’s sake Allenby’s army is termed an 
Allied one, yet the Franco-Italian con- 
tingent in it was less than 2,500 men; an 
actual force of some 10,000 operated with 
him, the British troops who formed over 
ninety per cent. of the ‘Allied’ Army 
taking over 70,000 prisoners. In Mesopo- 
tamia another 25,000 were captured. I 
ought to have stated that British troops 
eaptured over 25,000 in the Balkans. 
The sum total of British capturessJuly 18- 
November 11 in France, Flanders, Italy, 
the Balkans, Palestine, Mesopotamia, ete., 
were nearly 4,000 guns, more than 4,500 
mortars, close on to 40,000 machine guns, 
and 350,000 prisoners. Those of the other 
big Powers in the war for that period in- 
clusive of all fronts were: 

American, 1,450 guns, 43,500, prisoners, 

French, 2,250 ‘“ 175,000 ” 

Italian, — 225,000 “ 

Neither French, American, nor Italians 
have given official figures as to mortars 
and machine guns, confining themselves 
to field guns and artillery. 

During the year 1918, on all fronts the 
Royal Air Service brought down more 
enemy planes than the combined totals 
of all the nations fighting the Central 
Powers. As the British casualties on 
all fronts in 1918 passed the million mark, 
one can see, if he is not prejudiced, who did 
the lion’s share of the fighting that struck 
the enemy’s morale and brought about the 
downfall of the Central Powers. 





JOHN D. NOW PLAYS 100 PER CENT. 
GOLF 





eighty years old in July, and he is 
said f be worth more than a billion dollars. 
He doesn’t live on an exclusive diet of 
crackers and milk, popular belief to the 
contrary notwithstanding, but eats all the 
varieties of American groceries usually 
partaken of by the average citizen of this 
great land who is not a ‘‘nut” on diet. 
The famous oil magnate plays a game of 
golf one hundred per cent, perfect, and, 
according to Jack Hughes, who tells the 
story in the Kansas City Star, he recently 
declared confidently that, ‘‘with a few 
more years’ practise, I will be some 
golfer.” Mr. Hughes paid a visit to the 
financier on his estate at Ormond, Florida. 
The comparatively modest winter home 
of the richest man in the world is described 
in the following paragraph: 


| pee D. ROCKEFELLER will be 


With nothing but a narrow, neglected 
road between his property and the Hali- 
fax River on the west, and a stretch 
of palms as they grow, without the at- 
tention of a gardener, a few spruce, pine- 
trees, and live oaks, wearing a semi- 
tropical coat of Spanish moss, on the 
east for about a mile to the Atlantic 
Ocean, Mr. Rockefeller’s Florida home 
looks the same as any other property in 
Volusia County belonging to what might 
be safely styled a country gentleman. 





It cost him $75,000, and the few addi- 
tions now under way will bring the figure 
up to about $125,000, if indeed that much. 
The place is about seven miles north of 
Daytona, and is situated on a sort of 
peninsula separating for about twenty 
miles the Halifax River from the Atlantic 
Ocean. When you pass from Ormond 
Beach to Daytona or Seabreeze, the road 
which leads you passes within a few feet 
of John D. Rockefeller’s house, but the 
house is not distinguished from any other 
residence in that section, except it is new, 
and, as would be expected, was constructed 
of very substantial material. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s mode of life agOrmond 
is treated in some detail, with special at- 
tention to his daily game of golf: 


Mr. Rockefeller rises at a smart morn- 
ing hour, and enjoys a breakfast the 
same as any other healthy man enjoys 
it, eating bacon and eggs, if that dish 
appeals to him, or lamb chops, if, on 
the other hand, chops may ‘‘sound” bet- 
ter than something else. His secretary 
does not jump about in the “flunkey” 
fashion which one might imagine, but 
talks to his employer as frankly and 
coolly as tho he were a partner of the 
distinguished old gentleman. There is 
no uniformed footman when Mr. Rocke- 
feller enters or leaves his automobile; 
and he steps into his machine as glibly 
as a man of sixty, and leaves it likewise. 
He is methodical, however, and goes to 
the golf links of the Ormond Club at 
ten o’clock each morning, rain or’ shine, 
except on a Sunday, when he goes to 
ehurch. 

On the golf links he plays an excellent 
game for a man of his age, sometimes 
with Albert D. Fell, a retired Philadelphia 
banker, and at others with Miss Ellen 
Kauffman, also of Philadelphia, and a 
very charming young lady in her early 
twenties. Miss Kanffman plays no mean 
golf herself, and Mr. Fell, who is five years 
Mr. Rockefeller’s junior, permits no grass 
to grow under his caddy’s feet. But 
what are they to a man who plays in par? 
That is champion golfing, and that is what 
John D. Rockefeller plays. 

I was amazed when he had scored par, 
or 100 per cent. perfect, at the fifth hole; 
and at the eighth he held the same speed, 
having scored four, or a par- finish. His 
first smash at the ball the morning I 
went to the links sent it nearly three 
hundred yards over the very course which 
he had meant it should go. This pleased 


“the genial magnate, and he laughed and 


gesticulated the same as had he been a 
schoolboy, declaring that, “with a few 
more years’ practise, I will be some 
golfer.” 

When he goes to the links there are 
no such hoodlums as I have seen all but 
mob his automobile when the fact that 
he was in the streets of New York City 
became known there, or like the fakers 
and curiosity - seekers who have been a 
source of long years of annoyance about 
his former home at Cleveland and his 
magnificent estate at Pocantico Hills, 
Tarrytown. At Ormond he is looked 
upon somewhat in the aspect of an idolized 
old mayor, or school-teacher, or even min- 
ister. The little shopkeeper on the corner 
gets the same salute from John D. Rocke- 


feller as any of his closest and dearest - 


friends receive, and he will shake hands 
with a bell-boy as quickly as he will with 
his golf partner, another grand old man, 
Albert D. Fell. 

The morning recently when he made 
his remarkable 300-yard drive it was 
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raining, and a good many of the other 
tourist golfers had left the greens. 

Rockefeller kicked with his right foot, 
in his momentary pride over the feat, 
higher than his head, and with the agility 
of a man half his years.. He wouldn’t 
leave the field until he walked home 
through literal torrents. His chauffeur 
had been ordered to get ‘‘out of the wet,” 
and he gladly obeyed orders. As Mr. 
Rockefeller turned the cerner near his 
house an old citizen who does odd jobs 
about the resort recognized John D. and 
saluted him. The premier of finance 
returned the salute and shook hands with 
the humble old soul, regardless of the 
downpour. 

Since Mr. Rockefeller has had his 
home at Ormond he very seldom visits 
the hotels, but occasionally he takes 
dinner ‘‘out,”’ sometimes as a guest and 
again as host, and it is touchingly in- 
teresting to notice his most extraordi- 
nary democratic mannerisms. He shakes 
hands with the employees of the hotel, 
sometimes giving them a testament as a 
tip, and at others half a dollar. When 
he goes to his dinner he eats anything 
any other healthy guest will eat, relishes 
it, and looks the part of a man quite fit 
to digest it. 

When he is at the hotel, occasionally, 
at dinner, it is very rare to find any- 
one in particular stare at him, or “‘ nudge” 
some one and point toward John D. 
Now and then some stranger will tell 
his wife or companion in the dining- 
room to take a look at John D. Rocke- 
feller, but that is infrequent indeed. 
He is very human, and is a man who 
might justly be styled as one loving the 
“human elément”’ in life. ° 

This explains why the man of a bil- 
lion dollars is looked upon as no curio 
in Ormond. His vision appears to be 
as good as that of a man of twenty-five 
and he looks at you as keenly as he diJ 
in the days when his frank democracy in 
his man-to-man dealings back at Cleve- 
land started the tongue of the financial 
world wagging, as he went on heaping 
millions upon millions and then billions 
upon billions to his credit, until to-day 
his private fortune is estimated at as high 
a figure as 1,200 million dollars and his 
income above 60 million dollars a year. 
Like the silent, serious youth, rather pale 
of face and high forehead, tight-shut lips 
that betray a master mind behind a some- 
what grim exterior, John D. Rockefeller 
retains these characteristics to-day, but 
his face itself is not any too full. Here, 
coupled with a significant brotherly atti- 
tude toward his fellow man, his age is 
best detected. He does not wear glasses 
all the time. 


John D. Rockefeller got his start in 
life by saving his money, and a part of 
his advice to those who desire to learn 
the secret of success invariably is to 
keep on saving. ‘I have always lived a 
frugal life,’ he says, “first from necessity 
and now from choice.”” He also suggests 
that it is a good plan not to talk too much. 
Other prominent traits of the world’s 
richest man are his placid attitude under 
all conditions and his interest in religion. 
The latter trait is probably due to his 
early training, regarding which Mr. Hughes 
says: 

* His mother had taught a country school 


in her girlhood, she taught John D. his 
letters, and made of him a juvenile wonder 








of a Bible student. At the 
of eight he had read the Bible through 


did not keep the oil king from ehureh. 
He made'the long, dusty trip on foot to the 
little chureh of his neighborhood and 
chatted pleasantly with his humbler neigh- 
bors along the way. 
MILLIONS OF WAR-WEARY EURO- 
PEANS, SAYS F. C. HOWE, WILL 


COME TO AMERICA 








ARGELY because of the ideal of 
Americanism presented to them by 

the American private soldier, some five 
millions of Europeans are turning their 
eyes and thoughts to new homes in this 
country. The outcome of the conflict 
has suggested to them new points of view, 
new political amd social beliefs, with which 
America. seems to them to. be more in 
sympathy than are the countries of the Old 
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World. They have been wearied by the | 


war, and especially by the brawls and 
revolutions and wild political experiments 
growing out of the war. If they can find 
homes in the United States, according to 
the expert findings of Frederic C. Howe, 
Commissioner of Immigration at New 
York, who recently returned from Paris, 
where he has been investigating problems 
of emigration and immigration, they will 
flock here the moment the qpportunity 
is afforded. France has her thousands 
ready to come. Italy has even more, and 
England will be largely represented when 
@ propitious time has come. But it is 
Germany, strangely enough, that has the 
most numerous and most eager company of 
these who would be emigrants to this 
eountry: In all these countries, says Dr. 
Howe, as quoted by the Boston Globe, the 
American dough-boy is responsible for the 
new and fervent consideration Europeans 
are giving the United States. The Com- 
missioner expresses lively admiration for 
this new representative of the United 
States in foreign lands: 


“With his head up, a grin on his tanned 
face, and his long legs swinging in a stride 
that seems never to tire,”’ said Dr. Howe, 
“the American dough-boy is altogether 
the most lovable, the most worth-while 
man in Europe. He does things that 
nobody else has been able to do; he goes 
to places that everybody else thinks can 
not possibly be reached. There isn’t a 
corner in Europe that ‘the man in khaki 
hasn’t looked into; there isn’t a job that 
he hasn’t tackled and completed. I was at 
Metz one day when I was presented to 
General Pétain as Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at New York. 

“*What are you doing here?’ he de- 
manded. ‘You're not going to get any 
people from France, not even any women. 
Quite the contrary. We're going to bring 
back many who are with you now.’ 

“‘But General Pétain is wrong. And the 
reason is the admiring astonishment with 
which the poilu has seen and come to know 
the dough-boy. We're going to get a lot of 
French women as weli as men. Here’s an 
illustration: Need arose at Brest, not long 








ago, for a bank for the men passing through 
the camps there. Somebody drew plans 
for the building, and application was made 
for permission to erect it. It took longer 
to get the application approved than it did 
to put up the building, but finally that was 
accomplished. 

“A company of Oregon soldiers was 
called in,” said he. ‘‘They were given the 
plans and told to get busy. They set up a 
sawmill and began turning out the 4 X 4s, 
the 8 X 4s, and the other timbers needed. 
As fast as one was sawed it was turned 
over to men who laid it down on the 
ground and waited for its fellow. That 
was laid beside the first, and when a cross- 
piece waS ready it was nailed m place. 

“Tn a little while the framework of the 
front of the building was completed and 
nailed together. The dough-boys raised 
it, propt it in place with a couple of 
seantlings, and set to work on the sides. 
In the meantime others were mixing the 
concrete for the vault where the money 
was to be kept. The whole thing grew. 
literally, while one watched. Magic 
might have been at work by the amaze- 
ment with which the French looked on. 
They gathered about the building until 
the roadway was actually blocked. When 


the dough-boys quit work for the night the | 


townspeople still stood about and marveled. 
They seemed to be unable to get over it, 
and to them it was characteristic of the 
way in which the dough-boys did every- 
thing. You may find incidents and 
stories of incidents like that all the way 
across France. The country that pro- 
duces such extraordinary beings is bound 
to fire the faney of those who look on and 
try to imagine from the effect what the 
cause has been. Can you doubt that the 
United States has come to be for the 


French a wholly desirable land in which | 


to live? 

‘‘And this sort of thing is happening 
all the way across Europe exactly as it 
is happening all the way across France. 
There is a rare story in the exploits of our 
couriers. 
out in Paris, given four or five sacks of 


to such and such a place in the Balkans. 
With nothing but his orders and the 
English language to help him, he will go 


serenely to his destination and come back, 


ready for another job. 
“*Couriers,’’ Mr. Howe said, ‘‘are mak- 


ing their way all over the Balkans, into | 


Bohemia, into Poland, into Russia, into 
Italy, everywhere the Allies have set up 
their stations. 
way through races they never heard of 
before, perhaps; struggling with languages 
of which they do not know a single word, 
coping with difficulties and exasperations of 
travel that would drive another man well- 
nigh out of his mind. And everywhere 
they are making American resourcefulness, 
American good humor, American ability to 
do the job as it should be done, known 
and respected and envied. 

‘“There is another aspect to all this. 
The United States stands to-day as the 
friend of all the world. This is particu- 
larly true of -the small nations, but it is 
none the less true of the larger ones. A 
question came up in Paris regarding one 
of the boundaries of Bohemia.” American 
commissioners went to the ground, tramped 


_over it, bumped over it in a Ford. They 


came back and said to the parties in interest: 

‘“**There is a difference of opinion among 
us. Two of us think the crest of this 
mountain range should be the boundary; 
one of us thinks the river in the valley 
should be the line. Which do you prefer?’” 


They are elbowing their - 





“The nationals replied: 

““*We'll be frank about it. We don’t 
trust France or Great Britain, but we do 
trust you. Two of you think the moun- 
tain range should be the boundary. That’s 
a majority; make it the mountain range.’ 
And the mountain range it was. 

“Again, the delimitations of Syria 
were being discust—in a room about as 
big as a hall bedroom over here. Sir 


‘Louis du P. Mallet, long Ambassador to 


Turkey for Great Britain, was presiding. 
He thought the line ought to run in such- 
and-such a way. The French said it 
ought to run in such-and-such . another 
way. Prof. William L. Westermann, of 
the University cf Wisconsin, another 
college professor, and a boy named Yale 
from the State Department represented 
the United States. 

“The Americans interposed in what 
had at least the makings of a deadlock,” 
he said. ‘“‘They showed a surprizing 
knowledge and understanding of the exact 
situation. Professor Westermann sug- 
gested to Sir Louis that if the line ran as he 
proposed it would throw a territory whose 
population was 60 per cent. Armenian 
into a territory definitely under Turkish 
eontrol. He suggested, too, that a little 
farther on there was a copper-mine that 
ought to be considered, and that at the 


| sea there was a harbor that should not be 
| disregarded. 





A boy from Iowa will be called | 





“*“Why not run the line along here?’ 
he asked, indicating on a map a line fifteen 
miles or so off the British line. 

‘Sir Louis looked at him for a moment. 

“*All right, all right,’ he said. ‘We'll 
put the line there.’”’ 


Two months ago, Commissioner Howe 
admits, he held the opinion that, for a 
considerable time after the war, the 
United States would have to face problems 
of emigration rather than immigration. 
But the fact is beginning to become ap- 
parent, in his opinion, that Europe is 


on the verge of economic exhaustion. 


é : | “She has lost her power to come back,”’ 
mail and a sack of rations, and told to go | 7 oapertyan agp perisaid is 


temporarily at least, he says, and offers 
this analysis of the situation as it affects 
emigration: 


“Europe can not now make loans for 
purposes of restoration and reconstruction. 
One feels almost inclined to say that she 
can not even make plans toward these 
ends. The plans that are being made 
are falling entirely short of the means they 
should afford. I think that certainly in 
France, and quite probably in England, the 
programs that are being outlined work 
definitely, ineseapably, toward reaction. 

‘‘This would mean, of course, that not 
only would conditions become what they 
were before, but they would wipe out 
much of the progress of recent years. That 
is a thing that the men who have waged 
this war would never stand for. 

“The line of the record of immigration 
to this country follows with barometric 
fidelity the record of economic conditions 
here and abroad. You may tell by looking 
at this line when times are hard in Europe 
and good in America; when they are bad 
here and good, or comparatively good, 
there. 

“‘T should say that a very small per- 
centage of the immigrants of recent years, 
at least, have come here to find the political 
or religious freedom they were denied at 
home. 

‘‘Not fewer than 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
Europeans are eagerly looking toward 




















A Nettleton last that combines style and comfort 
to a remarkable degree. The Nettleton “‘Com- 
posite” is worn regularly by more men than is 
any other fine shoe in America. Ask your Net- 
tleton dealer to show you the “Composite Last.” 
dt may be had in both high and Oxford styles. 


AKE time to analyze this sentence: “ Economy through 
Quality.” Applied to shoes it means good service, more 
, comfort and better appearance throughout the life of the 
shoe. The satisfaction thus obtained more than justifies the 
initial expenditure, This is true economy. 
ERHAPS you do not consider price in buying shoes. 
) You may be interested only in style and leathers. Then 
you will come to the realization that Nettleton Shoes are the 
finest embodiment of real style you have ever seen. They 
have permanent style because the foundations are right. 
The lasts are right. The materials are right. “The work- 
manship is right. And they prove economical in the long 


A. E. NETTLETON 










Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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run whether you are seeking economy or not. “ Economy 
through quality” was first applied to Nettleton Shoes: many 
years ago. And Nettleton Shoes have never failed ‘to live 
up to it. 

ETTLETON dealers are now showing Nettleton 

Styles for Spring and Summer that will delight any 
person who appreciates fine shoes. You will find it a pleas- 
ure to see them. If you do not know the Nettleton dealer 
in your community, won’t you write us and let us introduce 
you? There you will find not only good shoes, but a good 
shoe store—a dealer on whom you can depend for trust- 
worthy service. 


CO., Syracuse, N. . ¥. 
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The owner of an Overland owns all out of 
doors. To him even more important than where 
he drives is Aow he rides. In his Model 90 
he goes in comfort, and with an enjoyment 
possible only because of the high quality and 
fine appearance of his car. He probably was 
first attracted to it by the praise of owners. 
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out of Now he makes new friends for Overland by we 
nwhere his own enthusiasm over the exceptional is 
sdel 90 economy and the faithful performance of his 
oyment car. This kind of appreciation among the > 
ity and 600,000 Overland owners is a safer buying guide 
bly was ’ for you than specifications. It explains why so 


ers. =| many people are buying Model 90 right now. 
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America in these first after-the-war days 
for the economic freedom that seems im- 
possible of achievement at home. If 
conditions were favorable the number 
might be found to be very much greater 
than this, but in spite of everything it is 
quite certainly not smaller. 

“Conditions,” he declared, “‘are not 
favorable. It is not possible for an 
‘immigrant to enter this country unless 
his passport has been viséed by the Gov- 
ernment of the land he has left. It is 
extremely improbable that the Govern- 
ments of Europe will grant such approvals 
at his time, or for a considerable time 
to come. The reasons for this are numer- 
ous and varied. No Eurepean country 
has, as yet, put up the bars against emigra- 
tions What they may do is, of course, 
another thing. General Pétain’s remark 
to. me, of which I spoke a little while ago, 
is suggestive of the attitude that may be 
taken. In my opinion it is not likely that 
there will be legislation until.some signif- 
ieant'movement becomes apparent. Legis- 
lative bars are not needed now. Means 





of transportation are so lacking that little | 
else is required. The world’s tonnage is | 


at a desperately low mark. What is avail- 
able must be used for a long time to come 
by -the military authorities. What is not 
taken by them,,and much of the rest as 
military demands decrease, will be needed 
for the transportation of foodstuffs and 
of raw materials. 

“Only those who can show the best of 
reasons will be able to travel for months 
to come. This will be quite as true of 
east-bound as of west-bound travel. It is 
only as conditions come back to normal, 
or as they reach some new basis of stability, 
that this situation will change. In the 
meantime the most unhappy of men, the 
most eager to find new homes, will have 
to possess their souls in what patience they 
may. 

““My judgment is,” he said, ‘‘that the 
situation will remain much as it is now for 
the *next twelve months, if not for the 
next two years. The year 1921 may see 
the shifting under way; but until that 
time it is improbable that there will be any 
positive developments. In the meantime 
there will be an easing-off in this country. 
This is already under way, 
facet. To begin with, the bars have been 
up against the homegoers for the past four 





as a matter of | 


years. Normally the number that returns | 


to Europe from the United States each 
year is 300,000. This means that there 
are now 1,200,000 awaiting their chance. 
The uncertainties of war have undoubtedly 
inereased this number very largely. Those 
who came from the subject lands of Austria 
and Hungary, for instance, have been shut 
off from practically all communication 
with their homes and their kin since the 
war began. Very naturally they are 
anxious to know what has transpired dur- 
ing these years of silence. 

“Free Poland and free Bohemia,” he 
said, “‘will call to thousands now in this 
eountry. Russia, in spite of all that has 
happened there to make it, as we see it, 
anything but a welcoming land, will call 
to many more. It is a curiosity of the 
Russian mind that to so many all that was 
needed to make Russia ideal was the removal 
of the Czar. He has been removed, and 
Russia the ideal awaits! 

“There must be considered in addition 
the thousands who have been drawing 
war-time wages for so long. It has always 
been a factor in our alien problem that a 
certain number of those who come in may 


be counted upen to go back-when ‘they have: 


amassed a satisfactory amount of money. 








This number is greater now than ever 
before. This is partly due to the fact that 
the homeward tide has been dammed up 
for so long—longer than it ever was before 
in our history. It is partly due to the fact 
that these people have earned such wages 
as they never dreamed of, even in America. 
It is partly due to the fact that such wages 
were earned by people who never before 
had the way opened to them. 

“The combination of causes has resulted 
in a large altho indeterminate increase in 
these, homegoers. I have been told 
officially that there are three thousand 
Italians alone gathered in New York from 
other cities awaiting passage abroad. One 
of the recent liners on which it was possible 
to obtain steerage passage could have, 
it is said, sold its entire space three times 
over, and actually did edrry a company 
enormously greater than it had ever. before 
taken on board.” 


It is possible, in Dr. Howe’s opinion, 
that more than the usual number of these 
homegoers will remain in “Europe, if it is 
possible for them to do so. Among most 
of them the desire is strong to buy a little 
piece of land and settle-down upon it for 


the remainder of their lives. -Tliis land-_ 


hunger is fed by the expdgtation that much 


land in Europe will be -nationalized, says. 
mas _ 


the Commissioner: 


“The feeling is prevalent that nation- 
alization of the land is to be one-of the sure 
results of this war. Even where there is 
not to be nationalization, the expectation 
is strong that the great estates will be 
broken up. so that small holdings will 
become available, either through the 
necessity of the former owners’ or through 
governmental action. This is having its 
influence on hundreds, if not‘ thousands. 
No one ean say, of course, how. many there 
are in this country now awaiting a chance 
to return to Europe,-or how*many more 
there may be when travel becomes easy. 
With the 1,200,000 that: may be assumed 
to be ready, it is perhaps*reasonable to 
believe that the number is not‘less than 
2,000,000.”’ 

Emphasis has been laid in a number of 
recent political 
conditions in Europe on the fact or the 
coincidence that revolutions do not oceur 


accounts of social and 


in countries that have no land problems. 
Dr. Howe was asked about this, and his 
reply is quoted as follows: 


“That is as nearly an axiom as anything 
ean be with regard to revolutions. The 
Russian revolution sprang from the land 
problem. The statistics in England to- 
day run very directly to the land problem, 
tho I do not mean at all to say that there 
is, or impends, a revolution in England. 
But there are qualifications that must be 
made of such a statement. In the first 
place, the land problem must be under- 
stood as embracing more than farming 
lands alone. Timber, mines, oil wells, 
mineral deposits of every kind, must be 
included—all raw materials, in a word. 
It must be remembered, too, that the 
peasant is rarely a revolutionary. He is 
little interested, and concerns} himself 
but little, in matters of government. He 
doesn’t care much who rules him, or how. 
It is the artizan, the shopkeeper, who 
upsets governments and who establishes 
governments. 

‘‘But the land lies next the heart of 


~revelution....There is proof of that. in 


Germany, where even the Moderates have 





come to nationalization. This may mean 
the salvation ef the Empire. There is 
room in Germany for a million more farm- 
ers—and by that I mean a million more 
families of farmers. Proof of this is to be 
found in the fact that yearly Germany 
ealled in 1,000,000 farmers, from Galicia 
and Poland chiefly, to till the land that was 
needed to produce the crops she had to 
depend upon herself for. There will be 
no difficulty either, in finding these new 
farms. East Prussia alone could supply 
them, for square mile upon square mile 
there has lain fallow in the estates of the 
Junkers. Undoubtedly this will be turned 
to account, and, as I say, it will be of the 
utmost importance. 

“But everything,” Dr. Howe said 
again, ‘‘“‘depends upon developments of 
the next twelve months. If Europe finds 
the means of reconstruction her men will 
stay with her very largely, for the work 
that must be done will mean such heavy 
demands that there will be nothing short 
of :a*labor vacuum. Her men will stay 
with her because, if necessary, they will be 
kept there. So far, however, Europe 
has neither found these means of recon- 
struction nor shown any convincing indi- 
cations that she*can find them. Her own 
people seem to: be'strongly of the opinion 
that she can-not, and so they are turning 
their-eyes toward the United States. 

“It ais curidus*that. no other land in the 
workl,”” he “de@lared, “‘seems to premise 
them what theyre sure they will find here. 
Not Canada, nor Australia, nor the Argen- 
tina, or any other country of South 
America. Politically or by tradition these 
lands’are too closely bound to Europe, 
and they want no more of the:eld Europe. 

“They: want the things,’’ He’ said, ‘the 
opportunities of the United States, whence 
came the ‘American dough-boy, theirlnew 
idol.” 





PRIVATE AMOK, FROM THE PHILIP- 
PINES, STALKED GERMANS — 





IRST-CLASS Private James Robert 
Amok,’of the 306th Infantry, a good 
American of Philippine ancestfy, reachéd 
New York the other day after an excit- 
ing and profitable year of stalking Germans 
on several of the liveliest battle-fields of 
Europe. He learned the stalking art dur- 
ing his boyhood in the Philippines, and 
put it to good use in the Argonne Forest. 
More than that, he was cited in General 
Orders for running through heavy machine- 
gun fire to bring important information to 
Headquarters. A reporter for the New 
York Evening Sun interviewed him when he 
arrived in New York, with the following 
results: 
A rather short, stocky fellow is Amok. 
His long stringy hair and bronze-colored 


face leave no doubt that he is a native of, 


our Far-Eastern islands. He was born at 
Bontoe, Mountain Province, Philippines, 
and spent the early part or his life there. 
He came to the United States about eight 
years ago. After he had been drafted and 
sent to Camp Upton with the 77th Division 
it was learned that Amok possest exceptional 
ability as a scout and sharpshooter, and 
had an uncanny way of discovering things 
without being seen. Because of this he 
was assigned to a scout-and-sniper school 
attached to the British Army as soon as 
the division reached France. 

Amok’s’ first real exploit took place 
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HAT toughness and _ scientific control, standard- 
compactness of texture ization, give the Eastern 
which distinguish really fine Manufacturing Company 
papers, is the natural inheri- low material costs, low oper- 
tance of Systems Bond—a _ ating costs. 
good sheet well seasoned by 


the loft-drying method. Systems Bond is the stand- 


ard bearer of a comprehen- 
Hung upon poles in steam- _ sive group of papers—a grade 
heated, well-aired lofts, the for every Bond and Ledger 
sheets acquire that feel and peed—all produced under 
appearance characteristic of the same advantageous con- 
genuinely excellent papers. ditions—and including the 
At the last step, as in every well known Pilgrim, Tran- 
other one preceding, only script, and Atlantic marks. 
those processes are used Ask your printer to use Systems , 
which assure high-grade Bond on your next order of 
paperquality. Andthat qual- _ letter-heads. He can also obtain 


ty comes 0 you inthis rag: "you ur oan 


Posy sheet r nhaeuacencl Writing Paper,” interesting 
_ able price. For great and valuable for the paper 
resources, large volume, buyer. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price“ 
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THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY O. K. 


—what it means 
to Purchasing Departments of American Industries 


se HE Fairbanks Company 
O. K.” appears on many 
thousands of items listed un- 


der the general headings: 


(1) Mill, Mine and Railway Supplies 
(2) Scales 

(3) Engines and Pumps 

(4) Valves 

(5) Trucks and Wheelbarrows 

(6) Transmission 

(7) Machine Tools 


“The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 
is put on these products because The 
Fairbanks Company stands squarely in 
back of all that it sells. 


“The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 
means O. K. in quality—O. K. in price 
—O. K. in after-service. 


Purchasing Departments find that 
most of their needs are met in the lines 
sold by The Fairbanks Company. They 
send their full list of wants to the near- 3 pisos 
est Fairbanks Branch House or dealer. 5 ' ae 
Instead of scattered dealings they thus y. = oe rt mi ee: yy 
make a clean-cut transaction. 4 Bert: owe Ry, 
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Whether you are a big or a small 
buyer, time is money. Time spent in 
talking with a dozen salesmen, placing a 
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dozen orders, checking a dozen shipments is cash subtracted —all carry | 
from your bank balance. Make no mistake about that. The Fairbanks Company O. K. 
The Fairbanks Company stocks its Branch Houses to MILL, MINE and 
meet most of the mechanical-equipment needs of mills, RAILWAY SUPPLIES | 
i i ‘ral ; : The lines are complete. 
factories, mines, ‘railroads and steamship lines. & Bvery leone le the pick 
of its class. 
Whether wrench, valve, scale, saw, transmission, engine, 
pump or any of the other items sold by The Fairbanks TRUCKS and WHEELBARROWS 
Company, you are assured high quality and a fair price when aA upm Mom, 
° use—a. “The 
you see “The Fairbanks Company O. K.” - ain - Cemgeny 
O. K.” 
We invite you to telephone to or call on the nearest 
Fairbanks Branch House. MACHINE TOOLS 
All leaders in their lines. 
, Sold under **The Fair- 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY banks Company O.K."’ 
Apministrative Orrices: NEW YORK 
B b AH SCALES 
Albany rane Ouses Scranton j : 
Baltimore Buffalo Newark Philadelphia St. Louis jar Mm 7 i 
Boston Chicago New Orleans Providence Syracuse do the world’s weigh- 
Birmingham Detroit New York Pittsburgh Utica in 
Bridgeport Hartford Paterson Rochester Washington a 
Havana, Cusa Lonpon, Enctanp Grtascow, Scortanp Paris, France 
VALVES 


All types—all sizes— 
all bear “The Fair- 
banks Company O.K.”’ 





POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
. Everything -you need 
s for the mechanical 
} transmission of power. 


ENGINES and PUMPS 
Engines—gasoline, 
kerosene and oil; and 
new type Super-Diesel, 
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when, in company with several other scouts, 
he discovered a hidden German battery 
that had been giving trouble to the Amer- 
jeans. In the face of many dangers and 
at great risk he carried the information 
back to the artillery intelligence office. 
The enemy battery was soon demolished 
by the American guns. 

During the fighting on the Vesle, Amok, 
while guiding a platoon back to the rear, 


was caught on the road by a deluge of. 


German gas-shells. He got his mask on in 
time, but the thing leaked, and. soon the 
left side of his face was turned black by the 
gas-burns. Altho he feared that he would 
be searred for life, he refused to go to a 
hospital, because he did not ‘want to run 
the risk of becoming detached from his 
company. After considerable suffering, 
Amok’s recovery was so complete that no 
trace of the injury was left. 

On the night of September 28 and 29, 
in total darkness and a heavy rain, near St. 
Hubert’s Pavilion in the Argonne Forest, 
Amok ran three kilometers through heavy 
machine-gun fire to bring back to head- 
quarters important information. For this 
heroic deed he was cited by Col. F. S. 
Bowen in General Orders 21. 

Amok has found time to express opinions 
about the proposed independence of the 
Philippines. In his estimation the popu- 
lation is entirely too ignorant to govern 
itself, wherefore he would recommend 
about thirty years more of American pro- 
tection. He expects to go back to his 
native land as soon as he has finished his 
education in this country. 





AN AMERICAN’S TRIP, VIA “U”-BOAT, 
TO A GERMAN PRISON 





HE “ups and downs,” as it were, of 

life in a German submarine, if the 
“helicon”’ days, as Senator Sorghum 
would say, of that species of salt-water 
atrocity, are rather vividly set out by 
René Bastin in The Lamp (New York). 
Mr. Bastin was the second officer of the 


tank steamship 0. B. Jennings, which was | 35 torpedoes, each 24 feet long, and eight 


torpedoed last August. After his ship was 
struck he was taken aboard the submarine, 
where he stayed for nearly three months 
while the sub cruised about seeking whom 
she could destroy. During this time the 
U-boat, which was known as the UK 140, 


went through various experiences, includ- | 


ing damage from depth charges, fights 
with destroyers, and running under water 
for as much as six consecutive days with 
only the periscope now and then coming 
to the surface to take bearings. The 
Jennings was attacked by the U-boat about 
nine o’clock in the morning of August 4, 
off Newport News. She narrowly es- 
eaped the torpedo fired at her, and then, 
carrying a four-inch gun, she opened fire 
on the sub. The latter, armed with 
heavier guns than the tanker, responded 
with shell-fire. The fight continued for 
four hours, during which time the Jennings 
sent out many wireless calls for help, 
which were answered from Sandy Hook, 
but without result. About noon a shell 
struck the main steam-pipe of the tanker, 
putting her engines out of commission, 
and it was decided to abandon the ship in 
the life-boats. The boat in which Mr. 
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Bastin found himself was approached 
by the submarine, whose commander 
hailed her, asking for the captain of the 
tanker. Answering that the captain was 
dead, Bastin was then informed that as 
an officer of. the disabled vessel he would 
have to come aboard the sub as a prisoner. 
He was thereupon taken aboard the 
German pirate craft and locked up below. 
Bastin had been wounded during the 
fight and was in need of the attention of a 
doctor. He was given no assistance, 
however, altho there was a doctor aboard. 
In the afternoon fe was called up on deck 
to see the last of the Jennings, which was 
then in a sinking condition. The Ger- 
mans, finally deciding that the wreck 
was not sinking fast enough, fired two 
torpedoes at her, after which the Jennings 
disappeared, only a few planks and the 
wreckage of two life-boats remaining to 


be seen. The account continues: 


The submarine steamed a southerly 


| eourse at a speed of about five knots. 


I remained on deck, deprest and semi- 
conscious, due to my wounds; they or- 
dered me below, but I made no move. 


the submarine, which had a length of 
about 380 feet, two 6-inch and two 4-inch 
guns, and 12 machine guns. She had a 
beam of 24 feet and a depth of 25 feet. 
She was armored with two-and-a-quarter- 
inch plate. Her speed submerged was, 
I was told, 12 knots; on the surface 26 
knots. She was a twin-serew boat, ecar- 
ried five sets of engines, two Diesel main 
engines of 14 cylinders each, two oil 
engines, which were used to run at low 
speed, and two load accumulators. Be- 


| sides that, she carried four motors, used 








I heard heavy gun-fire from 9 a.m. until 
about 10 o’clock. 

During the afternoon I learned from 
other prisoners that the submarine had 
sunk a big, four-master schooner, the 
Stanley W. Seaman, of Boston. While 
below that day I saw a lot of stores, 
provisions, clothes, and various things 
brought aboard from the Seaman. 

I felt the submarine going at a speed of 
about eight knots in a westerly course, 
which I could see by gage glasses about 
the torpedo tubes. 

At about 3 p.m., August 13. I heard 
heavy gun-fire which lasted until dark. 
We prisoners wondered what was happen- 
ing on deck, as we did not see any one 
below all that day. I presume the sub- 
marine was chasing different ships. 

On the 16th, in the afternoon, every- 
body of the crew was on deck and heavy’ 
gun-fire was heard. Different shells— 
from other ships, I suppose—were bursting 
around the submarine. As we sat inside 
we could hear the shells bursting around 
us. We were called on deck (five prisoners), 
lined up, and the first thing I saw that 
struck me was Diamond Shoal light- 
vessel, at a distance of about 150 yards. 
At the same time I saw three steamers on 
fire, and the submarine was shelling the 
light-vessel with her two 6-inch guns at 


I was greatly imprest with the size of | 150 yards. 


I noticed the smoke of these shells was 


| yellow, and I think the shells fired on the 


when she was submerged, and an auxiliary | 


motor for pumps. She was divided into 
seven water-tight compartments. 
tested for 15 atmosphere or a diving depth 
of 495 feet, or 150 meters. She carried a 


erew of 102 and six officers. She carried 


four on the bow and four 
on the stern. She earried 4,000 rounds of 
ammunition and enough oil to cover 
32,000 miles at a speed of three knots, 
using one oil engine. Her number was 
UK 140. She was the latest type of 





torpedo tubes 


| submarine and the largest afloat, built 


at Kiel by Krupp & Co. in 1918, and 
handed over in June. 

The master was a captain in the German 
Navy. He had three large stripes on his 
arm. His name was Kliphamel. The 
next in charge was Blottner, an ex-officer 
on the Princess Alice, belonging to a 
German line which, before the war, ran 
to New York. 

The artillery officer came from the 
battle-ship Seidlitz. He had the rank of 
lieutenant in the German Navy. The 
prisoners were told by the crew that he 
was supposed to be one of the best 
artillery officers in the German Navy. 
I noticed that the crew of the submarine 
were very seared of that man; he certainly 
had a lot of authority over them. 

I stayed on deck all night and the sub- 
marine was running at a speed of two or 
three miles an hour. The weather was 
very nice, with a clear horizon. 

At 7 a.m. on August 5 I went below, 
foreed by the artillery officer, and I wes 
taken in the torpedo-room at the bow 
the ship, where I was confined for a few 
days. 


She was | 





O. B. Jennings were smokeless. I con- 
eluded, therefore, that the submarine was 
firing gas-shells at the Diamond Shoal 
I think she did that in order that none of 
the light-vessel crew might escape. The 
light-vessel blew up in a few minutes, 
and I saw her lee boat pulling away at a 
few hundred yards’ distance. The sub- 
marine was shelling the boat with a four- 
inch gun, but missed it, and the submarine 
eould not go any farther in as it was 
shallow water. That is how the Shoal 
Light boat escaped. After that we were 
ordered below again and remained there 
for the next few days. 


That evening Bastin had his first ex- 
perience in going down with a diving sub- 
marine. His attention was attracted to 
the fact that something was about to take 
place by the ringing of bells in all the com- 
partments, and soon thereafter he heard 
the rush of water around the sides of the 
vessel. In a minute or so the water depth 
in the gage glasses registered 100 feet. 
He noticed that everybody about him 
appeared to be pale and excited. Evi- 
dently something was going to happen. 
And something did happen, when the sub 
was at a depth of 300 feet, as he relates: 


Suddenly a depth charge burst. It 
seemed to be right on her stern, because 
she got a lift and went down head first, 
and in a few seconds I saw the depth was 
415 feet. On an order from the officer in 
charge to straighten her up everybody 
rushed toward the stern. I can tell you 
during those few minutes we all thought 
our last moment had come. When the 
submarine got straight she was steaming 
at a very slow speed—about two knots— 
so the destroyers with their submarine 
telephones could not hear the motions of 
the propeller. Another depth charge burst 
right on top of us, blowing up the middle 
hatch, putting the lights out, and giving 
the submarine a list of forty degrees. I 
felt water dripping on me while I was 
sitting in the bow torpedo-room with the 
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A very hard steel ball is pressed 
into the surface of the forging, 
at regulated pressure and ithe 
indentation thus made varies in 
size according to the degree of 
hardness of the metal. This is 
the Brinell Machine, in connec- 
tion with which indentations 
have been taken for every grade 
of steel in every condition of 
heat treatment so that it is pos- 
sible to produce forgings to any 
desired degree of machine- 
ability. Science countenances 
no guesses or approximations in 
modern forge practice. 
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N men and in nuts, 
round shoulders mean 
life has been too much 
for them. 


To your upstanding 
workman, the scarred face 
of a round-shouldered nut 
is a mark of disgrace. 


So he demands a Billings 
& Spencer Triangle B 
wrench because (having a 
reputation of his own) he 
likes theirs. 


You can safely take a 
workman’s word for what 
is right in tools. 


He will tell you the 
Triangle B wrench fits his 
hand as if it were glad to 
work with him— its steel is 
tough (not brittle) with a 
hidden something. in its 
makeup which means 
honest years of service in- 
stead of dishonest months 
of trouble. 
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COUN ‘Toukdere 


That hidden something 


‘took several thousand men 


fifty years to make. It 
is the value behind the 
Triangle B_ trade - mark. 
On a tool, a drop forging 
or a great machine, it says 
“Rely on me,” and it has 
said that to the world of 
industry since the days of 


the Civil War. 


Remember the last time 
you worked over a difficult 
nut? Did your wrench slip 
just a little and make the 
hard job harder? Triangle 
B wrenches would have 
helped instead of hinder- 
int—they fit those hard-to- 
get-at nuts, cleanly, surely, 
without a slip. 


Your hardware dealer or 
your garage accessory man 
will approve your judg- 
ment when you say Triangle 


B or Billings & Spencer. 


He likes to sell satisfac- 
tion. 


pencer Co 


Hartford 





The First Commercial “*""" Hand Tools — Forgings 


Drop Forging Plant in America Forging Machinery 
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The bed room rug! More 
and more you hear discrim- 
inating women applying 
this term to 







LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


HE rich Klearflax 

colors are, above all 
else, restful—livable and 
charming. The heavy fab- 
ric, despite its weight and 
thickness, is linen — the 
aristocrat ef textiles. Yet 
moderate Klearflax prices, 
are downright democratic 
for rugs of character. 

Soft grays and rose and blue, taupe 
and buff, the darkergreensand black 
and brown are all available. Solid 
tones that make the building of ex- 
quisite color schemes easy — and 
economicalas well. Klearflax Linen 


Rugs are made for every room in 
the house. They beautify. They 


endure. 
of 


EVERSIBLE, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly col- 
ored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are economical. 
In all standard sizes and any length. 

Send to our Duluth office for ‘‘The 
Rug and the Color Scheme.’’ This 36- 
page book explains how to plan any room. 
Price fifteen cents. 
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Process exbibit for industrial educators 
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other prisoners, and they said: “‘Now we 
are finished; they got us.’”” Two more 
depth charges dropt on top of us, and then 
the submarine felt as tho she were straight- 
ening up. I heard water rushing every- 
where and this kept up for, it seemed to 
me, about three hours, and I can tell you 
by that time we were all unstrung. By 10 
p.m. we had received 28 depth charges. 

Temporary lights were used and the 
submarine went on steaming slowly at 
415 feet depth in all kinds of angles, now 
down by the stern, now down by the head, 
or with a list of forty degrees to port, ete. 
At 12 p.m. the light came on again. I 
learned that the dynamo-room had received 
55 tons of water through leaks and pipes 
bursting, but the submarine with her 
powerful pumps, which were worked by 
comprest air, could blow out 500 tons a 
minute. These pumps were tested for 
fifteen atmospheres. 

We kept steaming under water for six 
days, steering east and west; I presume a 
distance of 100 miles. During these six 
days the submarine’s periscope came to 
the surface to take bearings of the de- 
stroyers searching for her, sometimes ahead, 
sometimes astern. 

After the sixth day, in the evening, the 
captain, officers, and all the crew had a 
meeting and decided to come to the surface 
next morning, as they could not stop 
under water any longer because of leakage, 
and attack the destroyers by gun-fire. 
The weather at that time, we hear’, was 
strong breeze and rough sea. All night long 
every one was very excited, wondering 
whether in the morning the destroyers 
would have lost the submarine or would 
the UK 140 have to fight. The sailors 
told us there were three destroyers and 
that they could trace the submarine by 
the leakage from her oil bunkers, the oil 
coming to the surface, and thus betraying 
the presence of the submarine. She lost 
45 tons of oil. 

The following morning, I think the 24th, 
the submarine came to the surface. At 
once we felt the coneussion of gun-fire. 
I think the submarine was hit. Members 
of the submarine crew were rushing about 
earrying shells while the heavy gun-fire 
was going on. The submarine kept pitch- 
ing heavily, and, by the vibration, I judged 
that she was steaming at utmost speed. 
I thought at certain times she was going 
to smash herself up; so did Captain Olsen, 
a Norwegian captain, who, altho not a 
prisoner of war, was detained, his ship 
having been sunk. 

After an hour of gun-fire the crew rushed 
below and gave three cheers; sailors were 
coming along with bottles of spirits and 
cheering all over the place. Wé were 
wondering what it was. Sailors rushing 
by told us they had escaped; that the sub- 
marine had run away from the destroyers. 
By running at full speed (25 knots) headed 
into the sea and firing her aft guns only, 
which the destroyers could not reply to 
as they would smash themselves up, the 
submarine got away. 

The submarine steamed at full speed 
for about twenty minutes to half an hour; 
then changed her course and went on full 
speed for the rest of the day until sunset. 
All that night the submarine was on the 
surface; the sea was rough, but it did not 
stop the crew from repairing different 
leaks, as they had every kind of gear on 
board, welding things, caulking, and all 
kinds of appliances. 

The next morning smoke-clouds were 
sighted (that was the 26th of August) 
which I took to be a big convoy steering 


‘ 


| northeast. : 


' was the German U 156. 





On the 27th, in the morning, the weather 
Was nice again and the crew was all on 
deck when heavy gun-fire was heard, which 
lasted until 10 a.m. 

At noon I learned that an English 
steamer, called the Diomed, of Liverpool, 
was sunk, and one prisoner joined us who 
had on his back a large Number 6. 

Then followed another encounter with a 
destroyer, this time an American. The 
submarine finally made her escape, much 
disabled and leaking badly after having 
been exposed to eighteen depth charges. 
After such repairs had been made as would 
enable the sub to continue on her way, the 
commander decided it was time to make 
for their base in Germany. So they 
started out, on the way falling in with a 


number of other German U-boats, which 


it was agreed should all accompany the 
UK 140 through the mine-fields in the 
North Sea. They finally found them- 
selves in the mine-field between Norway 
and Scotland, where disaster befell at 
least one German pirate craft, which 
episode, and the events following it, are 
thus recorded: 


While I was up in the conning-tower I 
suddenly saw a submarine blown up—it 
She was on our 
port quarter and steaming in line with the 
100, which was a small sub. She must 
have struck a mine and was blown 500 
feet in the air. A few seconds and every- 
thing had disappeared. 

All the other submarines kept on their 
courses and took no notice of it. All I 
heard was that one of the boats had been 
blown up and was gone. 

In the evening of the 23d—she must 
have been near the Norwegian coast— 
they sighted destroyers and patrol trawlers 
and scattered in all directions. They 
must have given signals to each other. 
I think we were going at 25 knots, zig- 
zagging past all mine-buoys. We steamed 
all that night, and on the 24th of October 
sighted the Danish coast. In about two 
miles the 117 steamed up and _ stopt 
Danish fishermen and took all their fish 
from them. 

The captain of the submarine allowed 
us on deck as soon as we were out of the 
danger of trawlers. British submarines 
during that evening and the next morning 
were reported sighted. The waters were 
just full of British submarines there. 

The night of the 24th the 140 had no 
oil left. We lay on the surface, everybody 
in fear of being torpedoed by a British 
submarine—many of which were always 
in front of the sound. We couldn’t dive 
because we had no oil; in the bad condition 
the submarine was in she couldn’t come up. 
She kept running at very low speed with 
what oil she had left in her batteries. 

At 10 p.m. we were called on deck to 
receive oil from a German destroyer. 
They must have been talking to Germany 
by wireless the day before and given orders 
to bring oil. It took three hours to get the 
oil aboard. Early in the morning they 
steamed at high speed through the sound 
between Sweden and Denmark—through 
fishing- boats and nets at full speed— 
covering about 400 miles. She was going 
at 25 to 26 knots, with the tide. When she 
got through the sound she reduced speed 
to.21 knots and passed a fast German 
battle-ship called the Hanover, where she 
got orders to proceed by a certain course 
through German mine-fields in the ‘Baltic 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 


d Rockinchair Union Suits 
Back to the Land of Comfort *.. 02730 ete 
easy comfort of the two-piece shirt and drawer with the advantages of the union suit, and with none 
of the old annoyances of either. 


The blouse effect above the snug waist band allows bodily freedom from all strain and binding. 


The closed seat and crotch (exactly like trousers) mean total free- 
dom from that aggravating bunching up of a split and flaps in the back. 
The seat remains smooth, comfortable, sanitary. 

The side leg opening, with two buttons in plain sight, is most con- 
venient, easy to adjust. 


















The Rockinchair method of sizin 
assures a proper fit for every man an 
boy, regardless of shape and figure. 


Be sure to get the original garment 
of this construction. Its simplicity of 
action is only to be found in under- 
wear bearing the name Rockinchair 
in the neck. 








At most any good store, in a variety 
of sightly, serviceable materials to suit 
all purses. 








Blouse 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 


of action 














Seat and 
crotch 
exactly like 
your 
trousers 

















Opens on 
the side 


Adjusted 
in a jiffy 











PATENTED 





HENDERSON & ERVIN, Norwalk, Conn. 


Branch Offices & Stockrooms : 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 








—s ROCKINCHAIR Und in S r; 
Year ’Round Comfort: puorotp HEALTH Underwear in Winter. 
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Austin Now Building 








PHILADELPHIA 





@ 


Societe Anonyme Manufacture de Glaces de 
Maubeuge has awarded Austin the contract for design- 
ing, purchasing materials, building and equipping a 
complete Plate Glass Plant at Maubeuge, France. 


This plant is to replace the 
company’s old buildings which 
were destroyed by the invading 
Germans. 


The placing of this contract 
with The Austin Company was 
in a large measure due to Austin 
performance on extensive con- 
struction for the United States 
Government abroad. 


Austin operations in Euro 
during the past two years include: 


Naval Sea-plane Repair Plant 
at Paulliac, France, consisting 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD FACTORY~BUILDINGS 


entirely of combinations of Aus- 
tin Standard Factory-Buildings. 


A complete Assembly and Re- 
pair Shop for the Light Railways 


Division, A. E. F., at a. 


France—11 Austin Standar 
Buildings. 

A complete Repair Plant for 
the Motor Transport Corps, A. 
E. F.—13 Austin No. 3 Standard 
Buildings. 

A U. S. Naval Store House of 
modified Austin No. 8 Standard 


construction at Gibraltar. 
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in Devastated France 


Because of the demand for for- 
eign construction service The 
Austin Company has established 
its own office at No. 2 Rue des 
Italiens, Paris, France, with J. K. 
Gannett as Director of Foreign 
Sales. 

This foreign department with 
all the facilities of our American 
organization is engaged in de- 
signing, building and equipping 
complete industrial plants. 


After more than two years of 


construction work and investiga- 
tion, weare thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with European methods of 
design and construction and can 
furnish accurate information re- 
lating to building conditions 
overseas. 


Confer with us here or abroad 
concerning appraisal of your prop- 
erty, investigation of new sites, 
rebuilding or extension of your 
existing plant or the design and 
construction of new buildings. 


We are represented thruout Europe, South America 
and Oriental Countries by American International Steel 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AUSTIN 


ENGINEERING~ BUILDING ~ EQUIPMENT 
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Sea. She proceeded toward Kiel and 
arrived in the bay at three o’cleck in the 
afternoon. 


too, and they were. bluffing us about 
the German Fleet and boasting about the 
battle of Jutland; but I saw in that bay 
before we got into Kiel the whole German 
Fleet under steam with about 127 sub- 
marines headed out together. The battle- 
ships were of the new type like the Baden 
and the Bayern. There were about two 
or three hundred boats under steam that 
day. The submarine crew was cheering 
the ships and the men on the ships were 
cheering the 140. Everybody was singing, 
and it was some excitement. I was glad 
to see land, and I didn’t mind going to 
prison on shore after very nearly three 
months on the submarine at sea. 
She proceeded among all the ships 
and got through the mine-fields in Kiel 
- River when a tug-boat came alongside. 
We were ordered below, and, so I was told, 
the Kaiser and his brother, Prince Henry, 


came aboard. We heard a lot of cheering 


and singing and a lot of beer came on 
board and bottles of alcohol, and about 
an hour after that, when we came on deck, 
I saw, through the conuing-tower, the 
brother of the Kaiser, and I saw he was an 
admiral. Every one was cheering, bands 
were playing, and you could see that they 
were making a lot of those submarines. 


It so happened that the submarine 
reached Kiel just before the naval revolt 
took place there. The prisoners stayed on 
board for four days, and during that time 
became aware that there was some ex- 
citement in the air which they did not 
understand. “After the fifth day,’ it is 
said, ‘“‘everybody was singing and nobody 
was working. In the docks we saw fighting. 
On some of the ships we saw the red flag. 
No German flag, but a red flag, which 
means revolution.”’ Finally, orders were 
given by soldiers and sailors, who now con- 
trolled the situation, that the prisoners 
were to go to Wilhelmshaven. They were 
marched through the streets of Kiel amid 
the shelling of that city by the fleet. 
“Everything was all mixed up,” the ac- 
count goes on. ‘Officers were trying to 
escape in civilian clothes. The station 
was congested with soldiers and sailors 
who had left their ships and were going 
inland. Everybody was doing as he liked. 
Now and then there were fighting and shoot- 
ing in the crowds.” Finally, the prisoners 
were put on board a train bound for 
Wilhelmshaven. The account continues: 


Arriving at Wilhelmshaven in the morn- 
ing, we found it in much worse condition. 
The station was full of sailors, controlled 
by a sailors’ council. Those fellows took 
charge of us and escorted us to prison, 
which was a cruiser out of. commission, 
called the Hamburg, and in that ship all 
prisoners coming from submarines from 
all parts of Germany were to be imprisoned. 
On board the ship we were under protec- 
tion of sailors because there was a lot of 
firing going on. In port was the Second 


Squadron of battle-cruisers—the Seidlitz, 
the Vonderdann, Derflinger, Moltke, and 
Hindenburg, the last their latgst battle- 
cruiser. Those ships were lying on the 
opposite side of Hamburg. Standing on 
the deck. with a lot of British naval 
prisoners, Freneh 


prisoners, and a few 








civilian prisoners taken off merchant 
ships we watched everything going on in 
the fleet across the harbor. 

In some ships all the officers were locked 
up by the men and in others the men 
were locked up by the officers, down below. 
Machine guns were trained on all entrances. 
While we were looking at this shrapnel 
was bursting through the funnels of the 
Hamburg. Submarines were shelling the 
bridges and the docks, and sailors were 
butchering officers as they tried to climb 
out of the port-holes of their own ships. 

Sailors supposed to guard us told us we 
could esvape if we wanted to, but, of course, 
in the position we were in we could | not 
have got very far. 

We remained in Wilhelmshaven until 
the 8th of November. During all that 
time nothing was going on but fighting and 
killing and shooting. We were taken to 
the station and put on a cattle-train with a 
lot of sailors from a ship called the Baden. 
Those men took us down to Bremen, where, 
in the big station, sailors were taking 
charge of the trains loaded with sailors 
and soldiers, and sending them away to 
different parts of the country. 

We were put on a train to Cologne. It 
took us all day to get there, and when we 
arrived the disorders we had seen in 
Bremen were going on. In Cologne we 
changed trains and took another train 
loaded with soldiers, all going to their own 
homes, without rifles and without anything 
else. There was nothing to eat and the 
fellows who escorted us tried to get some 
soldiers’ rations. Some soldiers in the 
train gave us pieces of bread. We had 
nothing else until we got down to Mentz. 
On the way down on the train all the roads 
and ways were full of soldiers returning 
inland—they were supposed to evacuate 
the front. All that was between the 8th 
and 11th of November. 

About the 15th of November we took 
a train down to Karlsruhe, arrived at 
night, and were handed over to the military 
authorities, who were soldiers again. 
Telling us to go to an officers’ camp in the 
middle of the city, they left us, wishing us 
luck and hoping that we would get back 
to America, and that they would soon be 
in America as well. We arrived at camp 
at eight o’clock in the night and we were 
put among about twenty officers of the 
Air Forces. 

In the middle of the night we heard 
heavy fighting outside. German sailors 
and soldiers broke into the camp, arresting 
the officers in charge, taking them away 
under convoy. Some kind of a Soldiers’ 
Council was made up and we got passes 
for the next day giving usfreedom. As all 
our boys had money, they went into dif- 
ferent shops, trying to buy foodstuffs, 
but none was to be had. We went into a 
eafé to get a glass of beer, but were ordered 
out by the manager because there was 
going to be a raid by soldiers. When 
we returned to camp we were told by the 
soldiers to move the next day to another 
camp called Villingen. 


They reached Villingen late the next 
night. It was in a country full of snow, 
very cold, and with rocks and mountains 
on all sides, being in the Black Forest. 
They were escorted to a camp outside 
the town, where, according to the narrator— 


Everything was wet, no fire, no coal, 
bedclothes all damp. Late that night we 
climbed over the fence and in between the 
barbed wires. One of the officers with me 
touched the top wire which connected 








with a bell in the main entrance and to a 
gun. When the gun went off and the 
bell rang, I dropt down on the outside of 
the fence with another American prisoner, 
Lieutenant Isaacs. We saw sentries run- 
ning all over the place. We crossed a 
little swamp—frozen, and full of snow— 
and hid ourselves in a big haystack. 
We kept very quiet until the sentries 
disappeared, and remained there until 
dark the following day, when we walked 
away through a country full of snow, 
and over frozen rivers, and arrived at a 
little station where there was a cattle- 
train headed toward the Swiss border. 
We got in one of these empty trucks and 
the train moved about ten miles. A 
German sergeant saw us and was going 
to arrest us, so we jumped off the train. 
We waited and did not see anybody, so 
we walked through the forest and eventu- 
ally found a road. We walked for about 
forty-five miles. After four days of walk- 
ing we got within a few miles of the Swiss 


border. This was around the 29th of 
November. We found we were near 
Constance. We went to two hotels and 


ordered butter, bread, milk, and coffee 
—everything we ordered we got. We 
washed and went ahead. A couple of miles 
away was the Swiss border. We were 
careful. We went along the railroad- 
track on the east end of Constance— 
a German town. That town is divided 
in two by a river. We saw German 
sentries standing at posts and noticed 
wires on the ground all over the place. 
I guessed that those wires were electrified, 
so we did not go near them. We crawled 
toward the border in the dark. It was 
dirty, misty weather, snowing and rain- 
ing. We got up full of mud, waded 
through mud up to our knees, and crawled 
through mud. Then we started to run. 
The sentries saw us and fired. We ran 
as fast as we could. They kept firing as 
quickly as they could. They did not hit 
us, but we could hear the bullets whistling 
as they went close by us. This was all 
after the armistice was signed, and we do 
not know yet why they fired at us. 
When we got across the border Swiss 
sentries arrested us. We told them we 
were Allied and American officers from 
ships and from the Army, that there 
were three behind us, but we had lost them. 
(The other three we never saw again, 
but afterward I heard that they died of 
pneumonia.) We were taken by those 
Swiss soldiers to a Military Bureau and 
then to the American Red Cross in Con- 
stance and to the hospital. I was in- 
spected by a doctor who told me that I 
had a fever, and, altho I did not feel sick, 
he kept me two days in bed, and I was 
well taken care of. When I got up I was 
told there was a train of prisoners coming 
from Germany to go to Geneva and that 
we could go with them. At eight o’clock 


‘in the morning, the Ist of December, we 


went from there to Geneva, to go to France. 
They gave us new and clean clothes and 
looked after us. We were all that day 
on the train, stopping at different places 
from Constance to Zurich. 

We left Zurich for Lausanne. When 
we arrived at that station thousands of 
women and young girls and Red-Cross 
people were there. They gave us hot 
chocolate, cake, and bread, Christmas 
parcels, clothes, and flags—everything you 
could think of. Every one told us how 
they hated the Germans and how glad all 
were that the Allies had won the war. 
We arrived at Geneva late that night. 
The station was illuminated; thousands 
and thousands of people came from all 
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| Zhe new series Haynes Sedan—seven 
| passengers — twelve cylinders — cord 
tires — five wire wheels standargé 
equipment — Price $40), This advertisement Copyrighted, 1919, by The Haynes Automobile Company 


THE NEW HAYNES SEDAN 
AN ALL-SEASON, ALL-PURPOSE CAR 


E four factors of car character —beauty, strength, 
power and comfort——are exemplified in the new 
series Haynes Sedan. It is the result of the Haynes 
organization’s twenty-six years of creating cars of 
known character. 


Noted coach builders fashion the bodies after the ae Sela, Seer 


ideals of Haynes originators. As is proper and in H AYNES 


keeping with the atmosphere suggested by a closed 
car, the body styles are finished and fitted with that 
rich simplicity which reflects the good taste of the 
owner of such a car. 


o 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” 


Open Cars 
Upholstered in genuine mohair velvet, with the rare Mount Touring Car—7 Passenger ne $2485 


Vernon pattern carried out in the silver fittings, with frosted Four Deseo Pemenasy 000) 
rosette light-dome and quarterdlights, with silver trimmed = Gc i pme | gaie 
vanity case and smoking case ee solid mahogany—the new = frdmmi7Pamsners - ; a3 
series Haynes all-season Sedan displays that quiet elegance Wooden Wheels Standard Equipment 
which appeals to the fastidious has discriminating patrons. 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 


There is a demand for the new series Haynes which is Toming Cor ee a 


requiring our best efforts to meet. We urge you to make nt PacDonetnesion | fave 
early reservation of the Haynes you select. | ie Closed Cars 


4 Passenger ° ° . $3800 
Sedan- 7 Passenger 4000 
Wire Wheels Standard a 





A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will 


The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. beams onanauath. Addons Rhee: $3. 





i885 TE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—I919 
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BEAUTIFUL— 

(so,.of course, you want it— 
for your doors, trim and furni- 
ture.) 


HARD— 


(lasting and virtually 
proof.’’) 


ADAPTABLE— 
(so you can finish it to get 
any effect YOU desire.) 


INEXPENSIVE— 

(so, although used in palatial 
as well as modest structures, 
birch is within the reach of 
ALL.) 

“SEEING IS BELIEVING,”’—so let us 


SIX FINISHED SAMPLES of 
the rw birch book- 


“mar- 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARD- 
WOOD MFRS’ ASS’N. 


2/2 F. R. A. Building _ Oshkosh, Wis. 


va Qoautitallt (Joodwork 
use Heautttu! 








CONVERSATION a aav 0 20% 
AND HOW TO SAY IT 
by 4 by a Costin, An interesting, pe written 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 8sc net; by mail 93c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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STICKUMS 
Dennison’s glue, paste, mu- 
cilage, stick like bad habits. 
Dealers everywhere. 

Bramingiam, tase, for tho Hatidy Book" 

















‘fight the 


over to meet the prisoners. Switzerland 
gave great receptions to the Allies. 

About twelve o’clock there was a special 
American train waiting for us. We went 
across and fell upon American authorities. 
An American colonel and a major gave us 
meals and clothes and we left early in the 
morning for France. 

We reached France about nine o'clock 
in the morning.. At about five in the 
afternoon we arrived in a place called 
Bellegrade, and there got a reception from 
the French authorities. 

We were in quarantine until the 16th of 
December—taken good care of by doctors 
and American nurses from Minnesota. 


On the 16th I was at. liberty to proceed | 


to Brest to report myself to the naval 
authorities at the Naval Flag Office at 
Brest. I went straight to the admiral’s 
office and Lieutenant Isaacs and myself 
reported. At once we were sent to a 
tailor and fitted out completely. Then 
we went back to the office to make our 
official report about submarine UK 140, 
and, in substance, this is it. 





A SWAN-SONG IN PROPAGANDA, FROM 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE WAR 





NE of the last efforts of the expiring 

German war-machine devoted 
to propaganda among the American troops. 
German aviators picked out groups of 
Yanks far behind the lines, swooped down, 
and let fall a rain of circulars. It was the 
expiring attempt of a government which 


was 


misjudged the temper of its enemies, and 
particularly of its American enemies, in 
every possible. A copy of one of 
the last circulars dropt is forwarded by 
Private Walt Neubert, Headquarters Co., 
of the Second Division, now 


This swan-song of German 


way 


23d Infantry, 
in Germany. 
propaganda reads as follows: 

THINK IT OVER! 

You have had musie to mareh to, flags 
waving to cheer you on, and words of 
praise, and you have left behind you all 
that is dear to you and come to France to 
Germans. Until the English 
wanted you for cannon-food you never 
knew that the Germans were your enemies, 
but no sooner did England realize that she 
couldn’t beat the Germans, even with the 
help of nearly all the rest of the savage 
and civilized world, than she persuaded 
you that the Germans were ‘Huns and 
your deadly foes.” 

Now you have had time to think a 
little bit, and some of you have begun 
to wish you had never given ear to the 
flattery of the English press-agents; to 
wish that you had thought about the mat- 
ter a little more carefully. Were you 
right? Are you sure that you want to die 
fighting for the English Empire? If you 
have made a mistake, 
thing to do? Turn about, regain the 
right road, before it is too late to turn back. 

The soil of France is already soaked 
with good American blood. Why should 
you, too, have to shed your blood? Are 
there not American graves enough already? 

They tell you that the Germans murder 
their prisoners. This is not true. All 
American prisoners in German hands are 
treated humanely and fair. You know 
the reason why they tell you suck lies. 
They would rather you died than that the 
war should end. Every day that the war 
lasts Morgan, Charley Schwab, and 





| is well known. 


McAdoo are getting richer, and if the war 
lasts long enough they will all be billion- 
aires. But what will you have provided 
for you, even if you get home alive? 
Taxes and more taxes and a higher cost 
of living. That will be your reward. 

The only way you can stop the war and 
stop the destruction of your own country 
is to stop fighting. 

Soon afterward the Germans perceived 
under the American hammer-blows that 
this closing advice really applied more 
strongly to themselves than to us, and the 
war was over. 





THE SISTER OF ANNE RUTLEDGE, 
*«LINCOLN’S FIRST LOVE, TELLS 
OF HIS COURTSHIP 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S love- affair 
with Anne Rutledge early in his life 
This young lady, it is said, 


| was his greatest inspiration in his earlier 


labors and a spur to his ambitions. Her 
untimely death plunged the future Presi- 
dent into profound grief, followed by a 
protracted period of melancholy, and he 
cherished her meniory and clung to the 
members of her family to the day of his 
death. A sister of Anne Rutledge still 
lives in California. Mrs. Sarah 
Rutledge Saunders, ninety years of 
age. She younger than Anne, but 
old enough to have vivid recollections of 
both her and Mr. Lincoln. She 
recently related some of these to a repre- 
Louis Post-Dispatch, 


She is 
now 


was 
sister 


sentative of the St 
where she is quoted: 


**Altho I was just a little girl,” said 
Mrs. Saunders, ‘‘I distinctly reeall Mr. 
Lincoln’s presence in our home and his 
courtship of my sister. He was just like a 
member of the family. 

‘He was just as mych at home in the 
kitchen as in the living-room. One time, 
when the handle of father’s butcher's steel 
had worn off, Mr. Lincoln fashioned a new 
one of buckhorn and put it on the steel. 
We still have the implement, with the 


| handle he put on with his own hands. 


| we cherish. 


‘“‘We have other mementoes, too, which 
One, a britannia coffee-pot 
of which Mr. Lincoln was particularly fond 
and in which my mother often brewed 
coffee for him. I also have a quilt made 
from. pieces of his clothing, and many other 
little things by which my memories of him 
are refreshed. Until recently I had an old 
grammar which he and Anne used to study 


| earnestly together. 


what is the best 


| 
} 


‘‘He was always kindly and gentle, and 
on evenings when not studying with my 
sister he would stretch his long legs from a 
chair in front of the fireplace and keep 
every one in an uproar with his funny tales.” 

Perhaps the most beloved relic in the 
possession of Mrs. Saunders is a little 


| daguerreotype of Lineoln, sent by him 
while in th: Ilresidential chair to her 
brother, Robert Rutledge. This was 





during the Civil War, and Robert, through 
appointment by the President, was United 
States Marshal for the State of Iowa. A 
little, old-fashioned gold frame encircles the 
picture, which is said to be an unusually 
true likeness of the donor. 

This was many years after the death of 
Anne, and showed how he cherished the old 
memories and clung to the different members 
of the family of her whom he had so loved. 

Of the congeniality and joy of the 
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See what the sunshine can 


do! From far-away Japan 


comes the soft, snowy fabric from 
which we build up our tough and almost 
indestructible stencil paper. In this mar- 
velous transformation sunlight plays the 
important part. No known artificial light 
willdo. It is sun-power that gives the re- 
markable printing power to Mimeograph 
stencil paper. Developed by us for exclusive 
use on the Mimeograph, this thin, dark-blue 
sheet has made anew the fine art of duplicat- 
ing. It delivers exact copies by scores of 
thousands without renewing. Typewriting, 
handwriting, drawings, etc., it reproduces at 
. high speed and low cost. Our booklet “L” 
tells about this sun-saturated paper. Ask for it. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A scalp is known 
by the hair it KEEPS 


ON’T blame your scalp if your hair is 
“A beginning to take French leave. Perhaps 
it is not getting the care and attention it 
deserves. You know best about ¢hat. 


But this for your comfort. A very Jittle at- 
tention, if it be but rightly directed and con- 
scientiously carried out, will go far to renew 
your scalp’s waning interest in its own special 


job of sustaining healthy, young-looking hair. 


In fact, about all the attention any normal 
scalp really needs is Packer’s Tar Soap plus ten 
willing fingers—according to directions. 


Even your first shampoo with. ‘‘Packer’s” 
will do more than healthfully c/eanse your 
scalp. A decided sensation of glowing refresh- 
ment will be apparent. The hair, too, will be 
softer. Its vitality will be higher. 


And the best of it is, these welcome results 
will be increasingly emphasized and confirmed, 
as the practice of shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap becomes a settled habit. 


Our Manual, ‘<The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and 
Treatment,’’ contains 36 pages of practical information. 
Sent free on request. For sample half-cake of Packer’s 
Tar Soap send ten cents. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines’ 


Pacxer’s Liguip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft 
and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


Packer products are sold by druggists 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 84A, 116-120 W. 32nd Street, New York City 

















eourtship of Anne and Lincoln, Sarah 
Rutledge has heard her mother often speak. 

With Lincoln living in their home, 
it was almost inevitable that he and the 
eldest daughter should be drawn together. 
Anne was also a student by nature, ambi- 
tious, and said to be superior to any girl 
Lincoln had ever known. The Rutledges 
were descendants of a distinguished family, 
whose ancestor was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Anne was a very beautiful girl, her 
sister says, with hair of pale gold and eyes 
large and deep blue. She was slight, grace- 
ful, and supple, her lover towering above 
her in his great height. Her sister remem- 
bers her as vivacious, but sincerely religious, 
and unusually gentle and tender-hearted. 

Together the lovers studied grammar 
and spelling during the long winter 
evenings. The little grammar, a gift from 
Lincoln to Anne, was preserved and is in one 
of the historical museums of the country. 
Inseribed on the fly-leaf in his hand- 
writing are the words, ‘“‘Anne Rutledge is 
learning grammar.” 

The Rutledges were a long-lived family, 
but it fell to Anne, beloved of Lincoln, 
to be the exception. Death, premature 
and tragic, overtook her when she was 
but twenty-two years of age. 

Mrs. Saunders vividly recalls the fateful 
day when that which was earthly of Anne 
passed out of the life of her family, and of 
the gaunt man who loved her with the 
wonderful bigness of his heart. . 

In a moment of consciousness Anne sent 
for him when she knew the end was near. 
He came to her from his work in an adjoin- 
ing county—rode horseback, urging the 
animal on in frantic premonition of what 
awaited him at his journey’s end. 

Lincoln had one anguished hour with his 
dying sweetheart. It was in the living- 
room of a pioneer cabin, untouched by 
grace or beauty. According to Mrs. 
Saunders, the house of even the well-to-do 
farmers in these pioneer days were seldom 
more than two big rooms and a sleeping 
loft, and privacy was the rarest privilege. 
Her stricken family left them, however, for 
this hour of parting alone. What was said 
between them no one ever knew; but when 
Anne fell into a coma, Lincoln stumbled 
out of the death-chamber, blindand groping. 

Two days later Anne Rutledge died, 
with her wedding-day but three weeks off. 
Lincoln was at the verge of madness. A 
week after the funeral a friend encountered 
him wandering in the woods along the river 
muttering to himself. He sat for hours in 
brooding melancholy, which his friends 
feared would end in suicide. Many times he 
was found inthe lonely burial-ground, seven 
miles from the village, with one arm across 
her grave, reading his pocket Testament. 

Until he went to Springfield a few years 
later to practise law he disappeared at times. 
Every one knew he was with Anne, sitting 
for hours by the grassy mound that covered 
her. ‘‘My heart is thereinthegrave with 
her,’”’ he told his friend William Green. 

Eventually he went back to his old 
occupations, bearing himself simply, doing 
his duty as a man and citizen, but his fits 
of melancholy returned, a confirmed trait 
he never lost. It was said by those who 
knew them both that her death taught him 
compassion and gave him the strength to 
endure all the sorrows that fell to his lot 
after the backwoods boy had become the 
first citizen of the nation. 

Long years after, Lincoln, in speaking of 
Anne to a friend, is reported to have said, 
“‘I truly loved the girl,” and, after hesi- 
tating a moment, he added, “‘ and I have 
loved the name of Rutledge ever since.” 
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“THE MELTING-POT DIVISION” THAT 
PIERCED THE ARGONNE FOREST 





HE Metropolitan, or ‘‘ Melting-Pot,” 

Division, which won its spurs and a 
large number of Distinguished Service 
Crosses in the Argonne Forest, received 
its name because it was composed of a 
sprinkling of all the nationalities that make 
up the population of New York City. 
“The rest of the nation has been prone to 
say in the past of New York that it is not 
an American city, that it does not repre- 
sent the country,”’ remarked the New York 
Globe, when the division, the 77th, came 
home the other day to be greeted by a 
tremendous ovation extending five miles 
along Fifth Avenue, ‘‘yet when the time 
came New York not only represented 
America in its true sense, the upholding of 
the ideal, but it represented it first of all.” 
According to the same authority, the 
Metropolitan Division was the first Nation- 
al Army Division to be made responsible 
fora sector of the European battle-front. 
It was the first National Army contingent 
to be ordered to an active part of the line, 
and it was the first National Army Division 
in Europe. Gerald B. Breitigam, writing 
in The Globe, points out these and other 
matters, as follows: 


Let us quote from the admirable history 
of the division which has been compiled, 
but is not yet where it will eventually be, 
in the home of every New-Yorker: 

“During the whole of the operation 
which cleared the Forest of the Argonne, 
the 77th Division was at all times operating 
within the forest itself, of which it was 
assigned a front at the beginning of opera- 
tions of seven and one-half kilometers. 
Another American division was placed in 
line on the right of the 77th Division at 
the ineeption of the operation on Septem- 
ber 26, 1918, with a front in the forest 
itself of about two kilometers. This 
division emerged from the forest into the 
open after the first day’s operation. The 
forest itself, hitherto considered imprac- 
ticable ground for an offensive, was cleared 
of the enemy by the 77th Division, against 
which were opposed five German divisions.” 

Note that. The Argonne Forest was 
cleared by the 77th Division, altho op- 
posed by five German divisions. And 
those opposing divisions were the pick of 
the German Army—the Prussian Guards. 

What else can be said of it? 

In the Argonne-Meuse operations the 
77th Division gained every kilometer that 
was gained on its front, from the line 
originally held September 26, 1918, to the 
line as it stood along the Meuse, Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, when the armistice ended 
hostilities. And that was an advance of 
fifty-nine and one-half kilometers. For 
when, after heroic exertions, the division 
was retired to a support position for a 
breathing spell from October 16, 1918, to 
October 31, 1918, upon again becoming an 
attacking division, it found the line stood 
just where it had left it. 

Again quoting from the history: 

“The vital importance of the territory 
over which the 77th operated in the 
Argonne-Meuse battle can not be over- 
estimated. As a great French general 
stated prior to the commencement of this 
decisive operation: ‘The Allied armies 
will strike at the door of Germany. To 
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Do you have to put in a new blade 


to get a clean shave? 





XPERIENCE with or- 
dinary safety razors has 
undoubtedly taught you 

that although a fresh razor blade 
may give a satisfactory shave the 
first few days, it gets duller and 
duller every time you use it. 


Yet there is a safety razor 
that gives you clean, comfort- 
able, quick shaves from. the 
same blade, over and over again; 
that insures at least 500 perfectly 
satisfactory shaves from every 
dozen blades. You don’t need 
a new blade to insure a keen 
edge if you use the AutoStrop 
Razor. 


The AutoStrop Razor pro- 
vides first of all, keen blades 
of the hardest, toughest razor 
steel. To keep these blades 
keen-edged as when new, 
the AutoStrop Razor is made 
with a patented self-stropping 
feature. 


The AutoStrop Razor, you 
will find, is the simplest, most 
convenient razor you have ever 
used. A pressure of the thumb 
adjusts it for close, medium or 
light shaving. It is the only 
safety razor that sharpens itself, 
shaves and cleans without remov- 
ing the blade. 


Free trial of 30 days 


Test the remarkable efficiency 
of the AutoStrop Razor for 
yourself. Go to your drug 
or hardware store and borrow 
an AutoStrop Razor. Use it 
for a month at our expense. 
If, after you have given it a 
30-day trial, you find you can 
get along without it, your dealer 
will take it back. If you want 
to keep it, you drop in and pay 
$5.00 for the set—razor, strop, 
12 blades and case. 


- 
AvrtoSrrop Sarety Razor Co. 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON PARIS 
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Auto-Strop Razor 











$00 clean, comfortable shaves from every dozen blades 
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Water cannot harm it! 


Univernish is as impervious to boiling 
water as glass. It provides a finish which 
is sanitary, durable and beautiful. 

Every inch of wood work in your kitchen 
and bathrooms — wherever water can 
touch wood—should be protectedand made 
permanently germ-proof by Univernish. 

Univernish preserves linoleum and 
makes it easy to clean. It is an attrac- 
tive and weather-proof finish for porch 
furniture and front doors. 

Anyone can apply Univernish. It is as neces- 


sary to home cleanliness as soap. Write for 
attractive brochures on home interiors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 

- Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark CuIcaco 
The Dougall Varnish Company. Ltd.. Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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The Universal Varnish 


Supplied clear and in six 
transparent wood colors 
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the American Army have been assigned the 
hinges of this mighty. door., Either you 
will push it open or you will tear it down.’” 

To the 77th was given the post of honor, 
the post of attack on these hinges, which 
had stood practically unmolested for three 
years, as if by mutual consent of both 
armies. And how the division drawn from 
all- sections of New York battered down 
those hinges, let the course of the battle 
give testimony. 

There is one other point which must 
not be overlooked. And that is the im- 
portance attached by the enemy to the 
terrane over which the 77th operated. In 
the Baccarat Sector it was opposed by 
two divisions, on the Vesle and Aisne 
front by four, in the Argonne Forest by 
five, and from the Argonne to the Meuse 
by nine. 

It was after the formative period had 
been passed in the mud of Camp Upton 
and in the winter of 1917-18 that the first 
units of the 77th embarked for France, 
March 27, 1918. The second phase of the 
division’s history began May 5, when the 
infantry went into training with the 
British in the Pas-de-Calais and the 
artillery with the French around Souge. 

By June 6 the infantry training was com- 
pleted and, altho it was not until almost a 
month later that the artillery was declared 
ready for any eventuality, the division 
moved into the Baccarat Sector June 19. 
And there it stayed until August 3, at first 
supported by the French, but later alone. 
It was a quiet front, and the finishing 
touches to the training of the division were 
carried out. 

August 11 found the 77th in trenches 
along the Vesle River. And here came 
the first real test of heavy shell-fire. The 
line occupied was that on which the 
Germans temporarily had checked the 
counter-offensive of the Allies in July, 
and the stabilization of such a front was 
a mighty severe test on inexperienced 
troops. 

But the test was so successfully passed 
that by September 4, the 77th found itself 
promoted. It was in this period that 
Gen. Robert Alexander took command 
after Brigadier-General Evan Johnson and 
Major-General Duncan had held command, 
and the 77th found itself at last, all its 
parts working harmoniously. 

The division flung itself savagely at the 
enemy. Back, back, back, it pushed 
him from the Vesle to the Aisne in the next 
twelve days. 


Then came the crucial test, the great 
hour for which the division had been pre- 
paring ever since its inception. It was 
flung into the battle of the Argonne Forest 
on September 25. It had formed the ad- 
vancing habit, and it continued to advance: 


On and on it pushed, Major Whit- 
tlesey’s battalion being lost and found, 
men dropping on every hand, incredible 
deeds of valor being performed, machine- 
gun nests being taken by corporals com- 
manding handfuls, lieutenants leading a 
thousand men in an advance on and on, 
some days without food, because the food- 
carriers could not get up to them; on and 
on, reeling with fatigue, never sleeping, 
scarcely eating; on and on, until on the 
twentieth day the entire forest was cleared 
of the enemy. The River Aire, flowing 


along its northern boundary, had been 
crossed, the towns of Grand Pré and St. 
Juvin had been captured, and the line had 
been firmly established north of them. 

A brief [rest then, a well-earned rest, 
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Now the New Hudson Super-Six 
And the Price is $1975 


Dealers Are Showing It for the First Time 
A Perfection of the Car You Know So Well 


The perfection that men have said would make the Hudson 
Super-Six the finest automobile that is built is embraced in 
the new models Hudson dealers are now showing. 


Four years with 60,000 cars in use have shown how to 
free it from many of the annoyances regarded as inevitable 
to all cars. 


Recall The Qualities 
For Which It Is Known 


Each year has seen the emphasis of some new quality in 
the Hudson Super-Six. Four years ago, when new, it was 
the 72% greater horsepower without increase of motor weight 
or sacrifice of simplicity that attracted. 


Some thought such power would prove destructive and so 
many famous tests were made to prove endurance. 


Everyone recalls how Hudson stock cars made new records 
“for speed. Among them, 1819 miles in 24 hours. 


The run from San Francisco to New York and return in 
10 days 21 hours remains unmatched though numerous at- 
tempts have since been made by others. 


It became the largest selling fine car. There is a Super-Six 
for each six miles of improved roadway in America. Nota 
city block, not a village, not a cross roads—that does not 
know it. Hardly a boy who does not recognize it and its 
White Triangle. . 


It created new standards of beauty, so much so that it is 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


conceded a leader. Each body type is famous for good looks 
and the completeness of every detail. 


On That Experience 
We Built a New Hudson 


Only within the Hudson organization was such develop- 
ment possible. Our engineers, for the most part the same 
personnel responsible for all previous Hudsons, had had 
unequalled opportunities. Every car built in those years 
became a guide to future advancement. Every endurance 
test revealed new ways to improvement. Every model 
suggested a simpler, more beautiful car. The experience of 
every owner was an influence toward perfection. 


Such a car is the new Hudson Super-Six. 


It is the fulfillment of the promise of those 60,000 cars 
now in service. 


The Price Is $1975 


If this new Hudson were not so attractive in itself the 
price would command first promise in this announcement. 


But as value first and price second is a Hudson policy, less 
emphasis is placed upon price than might be expected. 


We have no reservations to offer for Hudson value. We 
are confident of its attainment. Its worth is undisputed. 
We offer it as the perfection of the earlier Super-Sixes, and 
we place its price on a basis of large quantity production and 
not upon what rival cars may sell for. 


We know you will want to see the new Hudson Super-Siz. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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NEW WHEELS OF COMMERCE 


Dae berseigy volumeand scope of dis- 
tribution, quickening it threefold, 
the wheels of long haul trucking drive 
ahead the commercial and industrial 
expansion of our nation. 


Business with this new transportation, 
serving the needs of individual enter- 
prise—delivering any time, anywhere— 
overruns the limits of cities fifty miles 
beyond the reach of yesterday. 


Trade literally forges ahead on truck 
tires, Goodrich De Luxe Truck Tires in 
the lead of it. For it is the tire on the 
truck wheel which makes the short haul 


long. Your haul is as long as your tires 
shorten the mileage cost in wear of the 
tires, and their treatment of the truck. 


De Luxe Tires—specially surface tough- 
ened—wear away slowly and evenly 
with the least chipping. 


The chief reason of their iower mileage 
cost lies in their rubber compound and 
the extra thickness of the Velvet Cushion. 
It is, we are sure, the toughest, most 
lasting of truck tire rubbers. 


Goodrich Distributor Service Stations, 


the nation over, keep the trucks of the 
country in commission. 


Goodrich makes the world-famous Silvertown Cord Tire, ‘‘The Pneumatic for Trucks’’ 
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DESEUXE TRUCK TIRES: — 
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a rest that came hard upon the two official 
commendations from the corps commander 
for work well done! And it was work well 
done! In those twenty days the 77th had 
cleared the Argonne Forest, admittedly the 
most difficult of German positions to assail, 
and had advanced the American lines 
twenty-two kilometers through black forest 
and across a valley of mud and marsh and 
death, of corpses and sorrow. 

When the rest had expired, November 1 
found the 77th back in the line. And the 
line then stood where the division had put 
it. But that would not do. The 77th 
set to work at once to advance it. 

From the River Aire to the River 
Meuse is a distance of thirty-seven kilo- 
meters. Thirty-seven kilometers! Yet the 
77th, anxious to get the job done, covered 
it in ten days—ten days of ceaseless fight- 
ing, ten nights of agony when the skies were 
lighted by the constant flares, and there 
was no sleep to relieve tortured nerves. 

When the fateful eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of November, 1918, came at 
last and the advance was checked and the 
ceaseless thunder of the big guns was stilled, 
the left flank of the 77th was on the heights 
less than two kilometers east of the famous 
battle-field of Sedan, where the Germans 
routed the French and brought an ignomin- 
ious end to Marshal Bazaine and to the 
Franco-Prussian War. The advance out- 
posts ofthe division were across the Meuse 
on the eastern bank. 

It was the closest American division to 
the German frontier. The official records 
so state. 

Men of every race and creed, New York 
City had sent them to Camp Upton “with, 
perhaps, a little anxiety in its heart as to 
the ultimate outcome.” Hundreds of 
them could not speak English. There were 
Italians, Jews, Chinese, Irish, Armenians, 
Syrians, Greeks, as well as ‘‘men from a 
score, of races whose names would never 
have deserted the geographies or musty 
histories had not this war broken the seals. 
There were gunmen and gangsters, and 
there were descendants of those sturdy 
forbears who laid the foundations of the 
America of to-day.’” When all of these 
recruits gathered at Yaphank, it was like 
Babel come back. ‘‘Every man had a 
story,’’ as one of the headquarters officers 
says in the following glimpse of the personal 
side of the division given by the New York 
Evening Post: 

‘Now, of course,” said one of the 
officers of the 77th Division confidentially 
up at headquarters, Biltmore Hotel, the 
other day, ‘‘the 77th may not have been 
the best division in the A. E. F.; it didn’t 
win the war or anything like that—but— 
well, it’s the humanest division of all. 
There’s no way to describe it adequately. 
Every man was a story. It was just 
simply the Melting-Pot.” 

It has been called that all the time— 
ever since the New York City draftees 
were gathered up from their clubs, and 
their kitchens, their offices, and their 
Chinese laundries, their limousines, and 
their taxi-driver seats, but the name is not 
yet trite. It wasn’t just the men of New 
York City, but of New York State as 
well; but some way it was from the city 
that the greatest number came, and it was 
chiefly of the five boroughs we thought 
when we talked of ‘‘New York’s Own.” 

If the steries of ‘‘New York’s Own,” 
the individual boys who went to make 
it up, are ever told, there will be a three- 








volume work, an epic of the war. There 
were as many nationalities ih that division 
(there still are, in fact) as there are in 
New York City, which means almost as 
many as there:are in all the world. And 
there were those, in numbers, who could 
not speak the English tongue. 

If you sit awhile on the outskirts of the 
division headquarters in the Hotel Bilt- 
more you will not need to go entraining 
for Camp Mills to know what kinds of 
men there are. For the families can not 
believe or be persuaded that the personnel 
department is at Camp Mills, and that the 
staff headquarters officers will not know 
what has become of Izzy Yidinski or 
Giovanni Gabrielleto, or, indeed, of other 
boys whose names are less exotic and far, 
far more unusual—the Smiths and Joneses 
and the Browns, whose time-honored repu- 
tation for commonness hes been shattered 
by the busy immigration years. 

The families come inquiring for their 
boys, and it is to watch a pageant of the 
nations of the earth, to see them come. 
One little Jewish man, with black whiskers, 
few English words, and the racially gesticu- 
latory hand, came beseechingly in search 
of his son. He mumbled many things, 
few of which were" intelligible, but one 
phrase the highly diverted group of officers 
around him could make out—‘‘the oyster 
house,” he repeated patiently, “‘the oyster 
house.”” They found out, after another 
little while, that what he meant ‘to say 
was ‘‘hostess house.” - Evidently his boy 
had telephoned to him from there, or asked 
him to come and see him there. “ He 
wanted to know just what and where it 
was. All day they come; all day they go 
away, turning their patient faces toward 
the east, where the personnel authorities, 
the kindly ‘‘oyster house,” and, possibly, 
their boys, are. 

The very first draft increment, which 
reached Camp Upton on: September 10, 
1917; hinted at the cross-section of the city 
and the State which this division is. There 
were America’s oldest families and America’s 
newest, sometimes spoken of as the highest 
and the lowest. There were the wise and 
town-worn boys, with keen wits sharpened 
by a lifelong need for wits, and country 
boys from up-State, stronger, but not quite 
so quick. There was a larger percentage 
of New York City men then than now, 
when a large percentage of the men come 
from the western part of the State. But 
even at that early time there were no far- 
thrown points of New York State un- 
represented at the camp. 

Perhaps any training-camp is a melting- 
pot, but some pots do not have such 
diverse and interesting ingredients for their 
brews, such highly seasoned condiments to 
dash in here and there. And they were 
melted just enough so that when those boys 
all walked down the Avenue on February 
22, 1918, it was a division, not a lot of 
strangely sorted men. 

But still, in some peculiar way, the 
integral parts of this unique division have 
never quite been lost, and every man is 
still marked out as clearly to his officers 
and fellow men as when, in that first 
drafting, they came so strangely clad. You 
remember, perhaps, how. they used to look, 
setting out, amid their weeping women, for 
the training-camp? Some wore very old 
clothes, some wore very new; nobody 
looked like anybody else, and one chap was 
gathered up at the last minute in the rented 
evening clothes he had put on him for his 
farewell party. He chopped wood next day 
at camp in that same rented suit, his 
clothes bill getting larger at each stroke. 
No finer*>men in point of education, 
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courtesy, and breeding have fought the 
war than the officers and very many of 
the men of this division. No more con- 
glomerate lot of races, nationalities, occu- 
pations, customs, and points of view were 
ever gathered together than right here. 
We talk of Americanization. Never has it 
been so strikingly and yet so unconsciously 
developed as in this war—and perhaps, 
in this war, never so strikingly as in the 
77th. The ones who didn’t speak English, 
and who didn’t know America at all, will 
know it now, tho they had to go to France 
to find it out. So long a trip they had 
ahead when they first left their own old 
homes before they could really attain their 
new! The men who haven’t had homes 
and families and schools and a happy time 
in general have found out quite a lot from 
knowing those who have, and it is just as 
true the other way. 

There was a play this winter in New 
York which gave it all. Don’t you re- 
member that lowly, comic private who 
moaned and wept after the war was done 
because he missed his splendid mates, and 
turned down each old-time acquaintance 
because he had “‘no conversation”? Once 
he had to stay by himself for a while, and 
he turned large, mournful eyes out at the 
audience and said: ‘But I don’t want to 
stay alone. I have no conversation.” 
Conversation was a helpful part of war, and 
the interchange of thoughts which went on 
then will go a long way toward American- 
izing America. 





MR. WINCHELL RECOMMENDS THE EN- 
GINEER AS A LABOR PEACEMAXER 





F labor troubles are due to the failure 

of employer and employed to under- 
stand each other, then who is so well fitted 
to act as mediator as the engineer? it is 
now asked. The engineer, civil, mining, 
mechanical, electrical, as the case may be, 
is himself in most cases an employee, and 
is in close contact with skilled and -un- 
skilled workmen; on the other hand, 
he is an educated man and a trusted 
adviser, often a representative of capital. 
He is a middleman, he is in an excellent 
strategic position to aid in settling or 
warding off industrial crises. Engineers 
are urged to take this responsibility se- 
riously as a professional duty by President 
Horace V. Winchell, of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, in his 
recent inaugural address printed in the 
Institute’s Bulletin (New York, March). 
Mr. Winchell reminds the engineer of his 
qualifications for this important duty to 
society and tells him that he should be 
“preparing in true engineering fashion to 
get 100 per cent. efficiency” for the job. 
He outlines the society’s needs and shows 
how and why the engineer must leave his 
engrossment with the mere mechanical de- 
tails of his profession and become an aggres- 
sive, educated moral force in industrial 
and social life. To quote Mr. Winchell: 

The workman who has recently been 
receiving fifty dollars per week instead of 
the former ‘twenty-five can not understand 
why there should be any reduction now 
that the war is over. The farmer still 
wants, war-price for wheat; the Southern 
planter wants war-price for cotton; and 
the field-hand still desires to work half- 
time and get double wages. On the 














other hand, there is a general desire for a 
reduetion of the cost of the every-day 
necessities of life. In short, we are faced 
with a condition of unrest and uncertainty 
in all quarters of the globe. Every thought- 
ful person knows that there must be re- 
adjustment, but no one can foresee its 
precise trend and effect. Is there not 
here again a demand for the influence and 
effort of the intelligent engineer? 

Those of us who have watched the 
spread of Marxian socialism abroad, who 
have seen its adoption by the Russian 
Bolsheviki, and have seen their poisonous 
propaganda insidiously inoculating the 
workingmen of Russia, Austria, Germany, 
and even England, and who have read the 
anarchistic publications of their disciples 
inthis country can not but feel that it is 
high time something was done to couti- 
teract it. Bolshevism is the antithesis 
of democracy; it is the foe of freedom; it is 
a rule by a class, and that class the most 
ignorant and least civilized in the com- 
munity. It matters not whether it be 
found in the parlor or in the revolutionary 
parade, in the poisoned press or on the 
street platform, Bolshevism is an abomina- 
tion subversive of order and government, 
and must be opposed by every patriot and 
loyal citizen, by every influence and power 
which desires the welfare of mankind. 

It has often seemed to me that the 
engineer is not fully awake to his duties 
and privileges as a citizen; that he is too 
engrossed with the details and mechanism 
of his profession; that his mind dwells 
too much on facts and figures and processes; 
that ‘he is too retiring by training and dis- 
position, too little of a publicist and a 
humanitarian, and too much of a material- 
ist: I believe that individually and 
through his organization he should take an 
active part in every movement that con- 
cerns the good of society; that he should 
take the initiative in shaping the policies of 
government; that he should be an ag- 
gressive educating and moral force in 
every community. 

On his visit to this country in 1876, 
at the founding of the Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, Thomas Huxley 
addrest us as follows: ‘‘Truly America 
has a great future before her—great in 
toil, in care, and in responsibility, great in 
true glory if she be guided in wisdom 
and righteousness, great in shame if she 
fail. I ean not understand why other 
nations should envy you or be blind to 
the fact that it is for the highest interest 
of mankind that you should succeed; but 
the one condition of success, your sole safe- 
guard, is the moral and intellectual clear- 
ness of the individual citizen.” 

In all branches of business, in all lines 
of human endeavor, we have been taught 
to strive for efficiency. Indeed, so greatly 
has the idea been strest that we have been 
in danger of regarding it as an end in itself. 
We have forgotten why we are thus 
striving. We have often had our attention 
directed to the efficiency of the German 
people as something well worth imitating. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in a most 
scholarly address on “Education after the 
War,” has given us a timely warning: 
“The war has taught the lesson chat the 
proper place of efficiency is as the servant 
of a moral ideal, and that efficiency apart 
from a moral ideal is an evil and a wicked 
instrument which in the end can accom- 
plish only disaster.” In other words, we 
should encourage efficiency not for its 
material results, not simply for the greater 
amount of wealth in dollars and cents, in 
bushels of wheat, tons of ore, or yards of 
cloth thereby produced, but for its value in 
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the development of character, and for its 
aid in the achievement of our ideals and thé 
guidance of the individual and the race in 
their progress toward ‘‘fuller self-expres- 
sion and more complete self-realization.”’ 

Now, the only road to efficiency is 
education. In all departments of life— 
in business, in government, in commerce, 
and trad ucation must precede ef- 
ficiency, and the broader and more widely 
disseminated the real education of a people, 
of a class, of a community, the higher its 
efficieney. And this brings me down to 
the suggestions which I wish to make this 
evening. 

Searcely a day passes that the news- 
papers do not contain notices of strikes, of 
lockouts, of labor dissatisfaction, and dis- 
turbances in this or that industry. .. . 
Here and now are demanded more than 
ever before that ‘‘moral and intellectual 
clearness of the individual citizen” referred 
to by Huxley; now more than at any period 
in our history do we appreciate the worth 
of that poise and stability which are pro- 
vided and acquired by education; and now 
do we feel more fully than ever the im- 
portance of extending education to those 
of all classes who are in any way re- 
sponsible for the industrial turmoil ex- 
isting and impending. 


Mr. Winchell believes that labor troubles 
result from a failure on both sides to under- 
stand each other’s situations and motives; 
from a lack of comprehension of the simple 
elements of economics on the part of the 
masses, and the failure on the part of the 
employer to explain how and why conditions 
have arisen which have made necessary or 
inadvisable a readjustment of any accepted 
or demanded situation —in other words, 
through lack of education. He goes on: 


And here, it seems to me, are an oppor- 
tunity and a duty for the engineer. He 
occupies a peculiar relation to the capitalist 
and the laborer. He is customarily one 
of the employed; he is, on the other hand, 
the adviser and trusted representative of 
capital. He comes into frequent and close 
contact with the laborer, and is in a posi- 
tion to understand his difficulties, to win 
his friendship and confidence, and to im- 
part advice and information which would 
go far to explain the difficulties of any 
given situation. He is a sort of middle- 
man, who might easily acquire such in- 
fluence with those above and below him 
as to be of very great aid in time of in- 
dustrial crises. If this be indeed true, then 
it must follow that in not exercising this 
privilege, in not performing this service, 
he is not meeting fully his responsibilities as 
an engineer and a citizen. As the boys 
would say, he is not strictly ‘‘on his job.” 

Let us consider for a moment the 
situation in the average mining-camp. A 
few hundred or few thousand miners are 
employed. Here they come: muckers, 
mule-skinners, trammers, nippers, timber- 
men, machine men, track-layers, powder- 
monkeys, station - tenders, pipe men, 
car-penters, electricians, shift bosses, black- 
smiths, and helpers, of different nationali- 
ties and varying degrees of intelligence and 
education. They are checked in and 
checked off by the timekeeper; except in 
ease of accident, they spend their allotted 
time on the job and disperse without re- 
ceiving as much personal attention as the 
mules underground. When not at work, 
they spend their time idling around saloons 
or other shady resorts where they not only 
learn nothing to their advantage, but spend 
their substance and sap the foundations 

















of. their health and strength,. mentally, 
morally, and physically. Under such con- 
ditions they afford fertile and receptive 
soil for the seeds sown by the demagogic 
agitator, They attend open or. secret 
meetings of the union and are constantly 
taught the program of violence and dis- 
respect for law and order. In those camps 
where club-houses are provided and read- 
ing matter and forms of amusement 
furnished they are seldom visited and 
cultivated by any one connected with the 
mine management. The men are still 
left to their’ own devices, and no ad- 
vantage is taken of the opportunity to gain 
the friendship and confidence of those who 
are approachable, to aid those who are 
worthy and in need of some sort of en- 
couragement or assistance, or to educate 
those eager for knowledge. 

In recent years, it is true, many mining 
companies have arranged for moving- 
pieture shows two or three times each 
week; in some States like Nevada, the 
State educational institutions, such as the 
College of Mines, have of late years con- 
ducted night-schools for instruction in 
scientific and technical subjects; and the 
Federal Bureau of Mines has sent its car 
around and taught the men the principles 
and methods of safety first. In all of 
these matters the mining-engineers have 
taken a part and shown sympathetic 
interest; but it seems to me we have fallen 
far short of the full measure of our duty 
and our opportunity. We have failed on 
the social and humanitarian side; we have 
done little to counteract the deliberate 
spread of socialistic and Bolshevistie doc- 
trines; we have permitted the raising of a 
crop of noxious weeds on soil which might 
well have yielded the fruits of thrift, in- 
dustry, loyalty, and patriotism. 

With the coming of prohibition and 
the closing of the saloons, those old-time 
haunts of the miner, we find the men in- 
creasingly in need of comfortable recrea- 
tion quarters, and in better condition to 
be interested tm opportunities for enter- 
tainment which shall be at the same time 
instructive and uplifting. There are many 
forms of such entertainment, and many 
methods by which such instruction may 
be given without the appearance of offi- 
eiousness or pedantry. I have never 
yet visited a mining-camp where there were 
not some men of ideas, of travel, of wide 
experience, and observation, of talent in 
some form of entertaining, where there are 
not frequent visitors who could be prest 
into service for the benefit of the general 
cause of education and good fellowship. 
And there are ways and means by which 
such service could be organized and carried 


Nor is the laboring man the only one 
who needs educating. We need it our- 
selves; and so do Congress and ¢apitalists, 
managers, and the general public. The 
engineer’s own education is too often 
defective in economics and politics, and 
he suffers thereby. He is wounded in his 
most sensitive parts by bad mining laws, 
by wrong principles of taxation, by ill- 
advised governmental regulation. In the 
conduct of all these matters he often 
has a keen sense of defective functioning, 
but is not sure of the remedy, nor skilful 
and earnest in urging its adoption; and 
in his perplexity often decides that he is 
not the doctor nor the plumber to stop up 
that particular leak! And when the 
trouble has grown irritating and chronic, 
and no one provides a cure, he is apt to 
become cynical and to blame society and 
the Government for a situation which he 
himself should have helped to alleviate. 
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“JIMMIE” GARDENER KILLED HIS 
OBITUARY, AND ALSO A 
FEW GERMANS 





RE you sure you weren’t killed?” 

his old employers asked ‘‘ Jimmie” 
Gardener when he arrived in Baltimore 
the other day, fresh from France. Mr. 
Gardener said he didn’t think he’d ever 
been killed, and as he stands six feet three 
inches in his stocking feet and weighs 
195 pounds, everybody agreed with him. 
Last year, when the government report of 
casualties did not give the addresses or 
any other information about men killed 
or wounded “‘Over There,” the name ‘J. 
C. Gardener” appeared one-day in the 
list of killed. In the office of the Balti- 
more trolley company, for which James C. 
Gardener worked, they decided that the 
deceased was “Jimmie,” as he was known, 
one of their motormen, and the man’s 
relatives agreed with them. So the editor 
of Baltimore Trolley which is 
published semimonthly for the employees 
of the United Railways and Electric Com- 
wrote a nice obituary. Before it 
was published, however, the War Depart- 
ment reported that the ‘“‘J. C. Gardener” 
who had been killed hadn’t given his 
address as Baltimore, and the editor, not 
wishing to kill ‘‘Jimmie’’ Gardener by mis- 
take, laid the obituary aside to await further 
developments. They arrived in the form 
of “Jimmie ’’ Gardener himself, looking fine 
and healthy and imposing. According to 
the editor’s description: 


Topics, 


On his left sleeve were three gold 
stripes, representing eighteen months’ ser- 
vice abroad. ; 

On his right sleeve were three gold 
stripes, representing three wounds. 

On his left shoulder was a Division 
citation cord for bravery. 

On his breast was a Croix de Guerre for 
heroic conduct. 

And on this Croix de Guerre was the 
highly prized palm branch for an addi- 
tional act of exceptional bravery. 

“‘When we went to war I figured it out 
this way,” said Jimmie Gardener. ‘I’m 
single and healthy and lots of other fellows 
are going over, and doggone me if I don’t 
go along and do my bit. 

“So I went down to the Marines’ re- 
cruiting office and joined. They sent me 
to Philadelphia and on June 6, 1917, 250 
of us boarded the steamship Hancock and 
went to New York, where the vessel laid 
up till the 13th, when it sailed for France.” 


The Hancock was hit twice on the way 
over by torpedoes, according to Mr. 
Gardener, which messed up both ends of 
the vessel without crippling it very much. 
There was reason to believe that both 
the attacking submarines were sunk. In 
March, 1918, the unit saw its first real 
action. The Yankees started raiding the 
German lines, as soon as they got into 
position ‘‘down below St. Mihiel,” and the 
Germans were provoked into an attack. 
To quote the ex-marine’s lively description: 

It wasabout 4-a.m. of March’ 3tst 


that they opened up with artillery. Right 
ahead: of us was a graveyard. The shells 
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first fell on, the-far side of the graveyard. 


_ Then* they ‘fell in. the graveyard and tore 


up graves, and generally ruined it. Then 


~ the shells-bégay to crawl closer to us. 


There were four of us on guard and we 
reported the coming of the Germans to the 
officers, and the men were routed out of 
the dugouts. One little fellow named 
Roach—we called him the boy seout—was 
so excited that he put his trousers on back- 
ward and got his shoes on the wrong 
feet. 

He started with a box of ammunition 
for a gun and ran into another fellow with 
another box. The collision knocked him 
down and he rolled clear down a hill to the 
very place the gun-crew was waiting for 
the ammunition. 

Some of us had been joking and I re- 
member a fellow. named Clark who said he 
wondered which of us would live to taka 
the story back home. A buddy of mine 
named Hanky said, ‘‘ You fellows write your 
notes to your mothers and sweethearts and 
I'll take ’em back to them.” Poor Hanky 
was killed in that fight. 

The fight lasted two hours. The point 
where I was had thirteen: men to defend it. 
We had two Stokes guns. 

There were five hundred men in the 
party that attacked this point, or, to be 
exact, 498, according to the officers. We 
cleaned up the whole business. Seven of 
our thirteen men were killed. 


The Germans gave them no more 
trouble at that point, and soon they hiked 
off to the west, and one day were loaded 
into trucks and taken to the edge of 
Belleau Wood. ‘‘Jimmie” Gardener went 
through this great battle, certainly one 
of the greatest of the whole war. His 
description of the fighting takes second 
place to none of the many accounts that 
have appeared. As he relates: 


We moved up to the woods gradually. 
We met Algerian troops belonging to the 
French Army. These Algerians claimed 
that they had been kept at the front too 
long. They were never taken to rest- 
camps or had any relief. Many of them 
committed suicide. They said they were 
tired of fighting. We met some that 
were running wild, shooting in- all direc- 
tions, and had to take shelter to keep from 
being hit by stray shots. 

We met many French moving back, 
too. They said that the Germans were 
very numerous in the woods. 

That little fellow, Roach, crawled out 
in a field, dug into a haystack and climbed 
to the top. From there he could see that 
Germans were hiding behind the bushes 
farther on. 

He came back and said he was going to 
raid ’em. The officers said he didn’t have 
any right to do this without orders. 
**Well,” said Roach, ‘‘this ain’t a regular 
battle, you know. This is just a little 
private party of my own.” He said he 
wanted a dozen mon to volunteer to go 
with him, and the’dozen volunteered at 
once. I never saw.a time when volunteers 
were called for among the marines that 
any one wanted to stay back. Everybody 
wanted ‘to go. 

Well, Roach got his men as quick as he 
could count ’em. ‘‘Come on, fellows,” he 
said: ‘I’m going to have them Germans 
for supper.” 

We cleaned up fifty of ’em. 

“Did Roach or_any of his dozen.men get 
the Croix de Guerre for that?” we asked. 

“Ohno,” answered “Jimmie,” ‘‘as I 
said, that wasn’t a regular affair. It was 
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only Roach’s own party and there wasn’t 
nothing official about it. It was funny to 
see our bunch. Roach was a little fellow 
about five feet seven, and he chose as the 
second in command of his party a lanky 
artilleryman who was six feet eleven. 
The rest of us were just ordinary size, like 
me.” (“Jimmie” Gardener is six feet 
three in his stocking feet and weights 195 
pounds!) 

‘That artilleryman had just drifted into 
our bunch somehow. They had put him 
out of the artillery because he had flat 
feet, and told him to go home. He said 
he didn’t want to go home. He wanted to 
fight, and he was going to stay with us 
whether he belonged with us or not, and 
he did. 

“In a day or two we were put in trucks 
and hurried forward. We knew now that 
the Germans were pressing hard in their 
attempt to reach Paris. The French were 
falling back. We were run in those trucks 
directly between the retreating French- 
men and the advancing Germans, and we 
got mixed up with the enemy so quickly 
that we simply tumbled out of the trucks 
oftentimes to engage in hand-to-hand 
fighting with the Huns. 

‘‘We went right at ’em, and this thing 
kept up for four days. We had noth- 
ing to eat, nothing to drink, nothing to 
smoke—and everybody longed for a smoke, 
even fellows who never smoked before 
they entered the service—and we had 
no sleep in all those four days and nights. 

“A great deal of the time we were in 
close fighting. There was where the Ger- 
mans failed. They were all right when 
they were twenty-five or thirty yards 
away and could use their rifles, but when it 
came to the bayonet they turned and fied. 

“‘Sometimes we fought so close that it 
was impossible to use the bayonet. We 
had to knock ’em down with our fists first. 

‘*Everybody said the odds were against 
us in this fighting. While we had some 
reserves there were only two regiments of 
us fighting and we were against three Ger- 
man divisions, including the Prussian 
Guards. But in four days we advanced 
one and a half miles. 

“‘We suffered terrible losses. When we 
reached the town of Lucy, where we halted 
to be reorganized, there were only 150 men 
left in my company of 335 men. 

“‘There was another company whose com- 
mander was killed and a major took charge. 
In the middle of the fighting he had lost 
so many men that a French officer advised 
him to retreat. ‘Retreat hell!’ he cried: 
‘I'm going on as long as I and one man are 
left.’ It came near coming true, for when 
he reached Lucy he had just three men 
left with him out of an entire company. 

‘‘We saw some horrible things in Lucy. 
At one house we found an old French 
woman. She said she was with her three 
daughters—16, 18, and 20 years old—when 
the Germans came, and they had remained 
there without any protection from the Huns 
who took charge of the house. We asked 
where her daughters were and she said 
they were up-stairs and she guessed they 
were asleep. 

‘Several of us went to learn the fate of 
the girls and we found all three stretched 
out with their throats cut from ear to ear, 
and their bodies horribly slashed. The 
Germans had deliberately butchered them 
when they were forced out of the town. 

‘‘When we told the old lady of the fate 
of her daughters she was stricken with 
heart trouble and died in a few minutes, 
but before she died she asked that we bury 
her with the three girls in the little grove 
near her home. We did it altho we 
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were under fire the whole time, and eight 
of our men were killed while burying those 
Frenchwomen. 

“The next day we pushed on and got 
through the woods. That was the hottest 
fighting of all. The Germans used more 
artillery, and when the day was over the 
number of men in my company had again 
been reduced to about 150. Some com- 
panies had only a dozen or fifteen men left. 

“One of the fellows killed that day was 
a fellow from South Baltimore who used 
to be a chum of mine before we went to 
war. His name was Halle. He said to me 
that morning: ‘Jim, I feel I’m going to get 
knocked off to-day. Never tell my people 
that I was killed. Just tell them that I 
am somewhere in France.’ He was killed 
and I haven’t told his people and never 
will, but they found it out through the 
War Department. 

““‘We next went to the Marne. There 
we fought in the river. It was tough luck 
for a fellow to be wounded there, for as he 
sank down he was drowned. It was often 
close fighting, bayonet to bayonet in 
midstream, and must have been a pretty 
sight for people to look at if there’d been 
any spectators there, but it wasn’t very 
pretty for those in the fight. 

‘* After the Marne battle our company’s 
ranks had to be filled again. Once more 
we had been reduced to about 150. 

**Next we went to Chiteau-Thierry and 
fought there for nine days, which was fol- 
lowed by a three-day hike to Soissons, 
which we reached on July 18, 1918. The 
next day we went over the top at’3 a.m. 

“Ten minutes later I went down with 
a wound that crippled my ankle. : I was 
gassed, too, and suffered shock. When I 
came to my senses in a hospital I had two 
other wounds that I didn’t know anything 
about. They told me that as the ambulance 
was carrying me to the rear it was struck 
by a shell which killed some of the other 
wounded men and presented me with a 
couple more wounds for good measure. 

“Outside of having been in a bunch of 
hospitals in France and America that’s 
about all I know about the war,” concluded 
“Jimmie” Gardener. 

““You haven’t told why you got the Croix 
de Guerre and the palm branch,” we sug- 
gested. 

“Oh,” said ‘‘Jimmie.” ‘‘I was awarded 
the Croix with the six other fellows for 
cleaning up that bunch of 498 Germans 
in the quiet sector I told you about. The 
affair they gave me the palm for was 
rescuing a lieutenant who was wounded 
in the Belleau Wood fighting. . 

“IT don’t know who the lieutenant was, 
but he was a newspaper man who had 
entered the fighting forces and he was out 
in advance of the line when he was wound- 
ed. Several of us volunteered to go out 
and bring him in, but we did not know 
exactly where he was. It was during the 
might and very dark. Along about four 
o’clock, as I was crawling along, I fell plumb 
into a shell-hole, and there he was with his 
leg shot off. 

“T put my coat around him and band- 
aged his leg up as well as I could. Then 
he got his arms around my neck and | 
held on to him with one hand and dragged 
myself, sort of swimming like, along the 
ground with the other. 

“T had only an hour and a half before 
daybreak when the Germans would be 
able to see us, and in that time I managed 
to maké about twenty yards to another 
shell-hole. We lay in that all day. The 
lieutenant suffered a great deal. I gave 
him what water I had in my canteen. 

‘“When night came on we started again 














and before morning had made the rest of 
the distance—about sixty yards—to our 
trenches. The lieutenant got well. They 
say he is a great writer of books and 
things. He belongs in New York State 
somewhere.” - 

“Were you kissed when the Croiz was 
presented to you?” we asked. 

“Yes, General Foch pinned the badge on 
our coats and then kissed us on both cheeks. 
We were all smiling when the kissing was 
zoing on.” 

““Are you sure it was Foch?” 

iT) Ves.” 

“Why did you smile when he kissed 
you?” : 

‘“‘Because we were not used to being 
kissed in that way. But the French girls 
kiss that way.” 

“How do you know?” 

‘‘Why, because—well, because the other 
fellows told me.” 





SHOULD WE SAY “TOMAHTO” OR 
“ TOMAYTO ”? 





N American, George T. Bye, at pres- 

ent sojourning in England, having 
observed the peculiarities of the English 
language ‘“‘as she is spoke” in that coun- 
try, and reflecting on sundry vagaries of 
the same tongue in his own country, feels 
that the time has come when steps should 
be taken to bring about more uniformity 
in English pronunciation. Naturally, at 
this time of leagues, alliances, soviets, 
unions, and endless other organizations, 
his mind in this connection turns to the 
formation of a league as the best means of 
affording a remedy for the chaotic state 
of English speech. He suggests that an 
organization should be formed known as 
the English Vocal League. This League, 
he says, should set up a permanent court 
or academy with full power to determine 
what’s what in the way of English pro- 
nunciation. The court should also be 
clothed with authority to inflict appro- 
priate penalties in the case of persons 
persisting in violations of the rules laid 
down by it. He suggests further that 
there is abundant precedent for the es- 
tablishment of an institution of this kind. 
He says the French have such an academy, 
with the result that no word in the Gallic 
language has more than one decent, law- 
abiding pronunciation. The Germans 
also have some sort of organization or 
Verein to guard in their pristine purity 
all the big and little stomach-sounds 
abounding in their corrugated and guttural 
form of speech. Only the English trust 
to luck. In the Kansas City Star Mr. Bye 
very obligingly sets out briefly as follows 
what he considers should be the salient 
features in the covenant under which a 
league such as he proposes might operate: 
The permanent court should have a 
permanent secretariat, who should be 
constantly on the look out for infrac- 
tions of the vocal regulations and for the 
consideration of new words coagulating 
into existence. And the league should 
have power to declare an econdmic boy- 


cott on any citizen flattening or round- 
ing a word, an “h’’-dropper, a syllable- 
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swallower, with the further power of 
until dead any renegade English 


s who is..given to the emission of 
any of the following : 
“Goil” for “girl” (Brooklynese). 
*“Yomaato”” for “tomato” (Oxford, 
South Kensington, and Boston). 
“Callate” for ‘‘calculate”. (Kansas and 
Towa). ‘ 
“Taown” for “town” (Down East 
Yankeeism): 


““Abaoot”’ for ‘‘about”’ (Canadian). 
“‘Safternoon”’ for ‘‘ this afternoon”’ (Chi- 


cagoese). 
“Clark” for-“‘clerk’’ (All Great Britain). 
“Daunce”. for “dance” (Oxford, South 
Kensington, and Boston). 

And hundreds | more of similar atrocities 
committed in America,;the:United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. 


At this point Mr. Bye | goes into a dis- 
cussion of various examples of utterance 
with which lie is far from satisfied, es- 

pecially. that ‘involving the word tomato, 

the ‘pronunciation of which, in England 

some parts of his own country, ap- 

tly “has , vexed him exceeding sore. 
THs. is what he says: 


T5feel strongly on the subject, as do 
most Americans who come to Great 
Britain or travel around in their own 
country, and. most_Britishers who visit 
America—or who have to suffer Americans 
to talk to them here without the help of an 
interpreter. For ten minutes this morning 
I tried to order bacon and tomato from a 
mop-headed English waitress. 

“Tomayto,” I insisted: 

“Beg pardon, sir?” 
superciliously. 

“Tomayto, tomayto, tomayto!”’ I re- 
peatedly stormed, and‘I wouldn’t clip off a 
breath of the long ‘‘a” for a thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Finally, in high dudgeon, I delivered 
myself of this: 

“I am desirous of obtaining with some 
grilled bacon that red vegetable which 
rimes with potato, the tomato. You 
wouldn’t say ‘potaato,’ would you? Well, 
neither will I say ‘tomaato.’”’ 

And it was a tomato that I ate, by 
jiminy! 

The King and the President undoubt- 
edly got along famously in their recent 
hobnobbing. The King probably had no 
oceasion to refer to a ‘“‘clark” and he 
would have been caused no puzzlement 
if the President had pronounced “neither” 
as it is spelled, instead of ‘“‘nyther,’’ which 
rules in South England, Boston, and 
Virginia. It’s ‘‘nayther’’ in Ireland; but 
why drag in poor old contrary Erin? It’s 
American “neither” in North England. 

If you leave out all Oxford students 
and the swarms of would-be aristocrats, 
most English people talk the English 
language as it is taught in America, 
with a very few words excepted, for ex- 
ample, “‘nyther,” and to which they cling 
by force of custom. 

Excepting in character parts, the En- 
glish spoken on the stage throughout 
Great Britain is quite the same as we 
hear in American theaters—yes, but with 
the minor difference that “‘dance”’ and 
“fancy” and like-sounding words are 
broadened to the more musical, but quite 
incorrect, ‘“‘daunce’”’ and “fauncy.” This 
affectation is undoubtedly due to the 
proximity of “‘Fraunce.”’ 

That there are many, many more dia- 
lects in the small area of the British 


she rebuked me | 





Isles than in all America is a fact plain 
and manifest to every traveler. London 
is an English Babel. It is one of the na- 
tional pastimes to listen to voices in res- 
taurants and theater audiences and guess 
where the audible forms of vocal may- 
hem are commonly practised—in York- 
shire, Shropshire; Devonshire, Hamp- 
shire, ‘Lancashire, Scotland, Isle of Wight, 
Cornwall, and dozens of other. places 
having “* boundaries.” 

An American newly landed in Britain, 
who begins to feel “shamed to silence 
every time he utters a sound and is prompt- 
ly and smilingly asked what part of the 
States hé comes from, soon gets” next 
to .this dialect- guessing contest. The 
attention paid by people and papers to 
the “‘ American accent” loses its insulting 
significance. He finds the English lin- 
guists.as much concerned with the thick 
stutters of Dorsetshire as with the sharp 
but jumbled-up, syllable-swallowed mono- 
tone of English speech that he voices. 

A league is the thing of the hour. It 
inust not follow the. present jelly-backed 
éustom of etymologists of accepting a 
half-dozen pronunciations and starring 
one as preferred. It must come out 
definitely for one way to give sound to 
one word and ‘declare all other ways to 
be anathema. With a league, in the 
near future, we never. will find promi- 
nent Americans eoming, over here and 
being treated as gutter-folk because they 
say ‘tomayto.’ 





FINNISH WOMEN VOTE MORE THAN 
THE MEN, BUT ARE LESS GIVEN 
TO TALKING POLITICS 

WAY up in the ‘northwestern corner 

of Europe lies the land of Finland. 
Beyond having read newspaper reports 
in years gone by to the effect that a Fin- 
lander ever and anon had carried off all 
the honors in an athletic contest, a lot of 
Americans had heard practically nothing 
of Finland until recently. Within the 
last months a few stirring things have 
happened thereabouts, however, as chron- 
icled in the press, among them a Finnish 





declaration of independence, the squelch- | c 
| and local elections is not new to Finnish 


ing of a Bolshevik uprising, the routing 
of a Red army in Esthonia by Finnish 
troops, the reported capture of Petrograd 
by Finlanders a short time ago, and, still 
more recently, the recognition of the new 
Government of Finland by the Peace Con- 
ference. Owing to the publicity. that 


these events have given the country, the at- 


tention of the world has lately been turned 


in the direction of this-land .of the far | 


north, with the result that it has been 
discovered in some respects to be farther 
advanced than any other country in the 
world. For instance, nowhere else do 
women énjoy equal rights with men to the 
same extent that they do in the land of 
the Finns. For a number of years the 
women there have, had the right to vote, 
and a number of the members of the Diet, 
or Parliament, are-women. At the present 


time the number of’ female voters in the 
country outnumber the males by ‘nearly 
100,000. Peculiarly enough, however, in 
the elections the women do not seem par- 





ticularly to favor the candidates of their 
own sex, and all efforts to establish an in- 
dependent Woman’s party have failed. 
Another interesting thing in connection 
with the political activities of the Finnish 
women is that they carry on the talk-in- 
ducing business of politics with a whole 
lot less conversation thdn the men do. 

A brief history of the movement for 
equal rights for women in Finland is con- 
tained in a recent issue of the New York 
Evening Post, from which we quote the 
following: 


The equal rights advocate’s paradise 
would seem to be that little known and 
little understood country, Finland. Women 
there are more nearly on the same footing 
with men than in any other land. Altho 
they have not yet won everything, being 
still barred from becoming judges or minis- 
ters in the state church, even those triumphs 
will probably be theirs ultimately. Then, 
no doubt, we shall see a general exodus 
of women from all parts of the earth into 
Finland. 

Before 1864 an unmarried Finnish 
woman, whatever her age, could not 
contro! her own property, but had to have 
it administered through a guardian. In 
that year, however, the Diet enacted a 
law providing that a girl upon reaching 
fifteen should have the right to her earn- 
ings; that on reaching twénty-one she 
should have control of her property upon 
petitioning the court, and that at twenty- 
five absolute control should automatically 
pass to her. Originally a daughter was 
entitled to only one-half. of her brothers’ 
share of an estate, but she was allowed to 
share equally with them by the law of 
1878. 

The woman.of Finland has achieved 
marital independence, too. In days past 
her property passed under the control 
of her husband when she married. Now 
she has absolute and independent power 
over it. Real property held jointly by 
husband and wife can not be sold, mort- 
gaged, or given away by the husband 
without free consent of the wife. If the 
husband dies, becomes insane, or abjures 
the realm, the wife takes charge of the 
estate. 

The right to participate in school 
women; they have had it for many years, 
but have not had the right to hold munici- 
pal office. This they achieved only in 
1906, when the Diet enacted a law pro- 
viding for universal equal suffrage for 
every citizen of Finland of the age of 
twenty-four. Since then many women 
have been elected to the chief legislative 
body, and, in fact, in 1916, out of two hun- 
dred members, twenty-four were of the 
sex whose ‘‘ place is in the home.” 

All departments of the university are 
open to women, and they are even per- 
mitted to teach there. They are also 
allowed to hold office in the Government 
Postal and Telegraphic Departments, to 
practise medicine and dentistry, and 
argue in courts of law. There are now 
practically no rights enjoyed by Finnish 
men which are denied the women. 


Financial America (New York) follows 
this up with an account of how the en- 
franchisement of women has worked out in 
Finland up to the present time. Says © 
this journal: 


The women of Finland have had equal 
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A Ten-thousandth of an Inch 


( 


—and what it meant 
to a motor truck user 


‘OUR of the big motor trucks 

of a suburban transportation 

company had gone to the repair 
shop in a single day. 


In every case the trouble was with 
bolts and screws—parts that should 
have held snugly, worked loose 
and tore out with the thumping 
and panies of heavy loads over 
rough pavements. 


The company appealed to the 
truck manufacturer, complaining 
of the heavy repair bills. 


“If I can fit these threaded parts 
so tightly that they will not work 
loose,’’ he’ said, ‘‘I shall reduce 
the truck owner’s repair bills 30%. ” 


He sent for one of the Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corporation’s en- 
gineers, 


The engineer said: ‘You can never 
get the maximum wear from your 
threaded parts unless you gage 
them.” 


ENFIE 


& DIE CORPORATION 
rte . Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


And he sent on a set of GT D 
gages that hold screw-threads, - if 
need be, to a limit of a sen-thousandth 
of an inch, 


The operation of those gages 
actually increased the manutfac- 
turer’s production since they 
simplified inspection. 


They gave hint screws and bolts 
of such perfect and uniform fit 
that they would not shake loose. 
The metal m the machine was 
less without sacrificing flexibility, 
and finally the possibility of repair 
troubles was reduced a third. 


The story of what happened to 
this manufacturer may apply to 
you, too. If you are engaged in 
the use, purchase or supervision of 
the tools that cut mm gage the 
threaded parts of machines, motors, 
implements or appliances, it will 
pay you to look into Greenfield 
service. 
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Economy Insures Progress 


The Bell System has accumu- 
lated a reserve of $340,000,000 
to provide the necessary safe- 
guard to the business and _ to 
meet those emergencies caused 
by storm, fire and kindred un- 
controllable disasters. 


This reserve has been invested 
in the construction of telephone 
property for the benefit’ of tele- 
phone users. Neither interest 
nor dividends are paid on this 
money. This fund works in 
extending and improving tele- 
phone service .without cost to 


the public. 


Like a landlord whose care- 
ful management has given added 


One Policy 





comforts and conveniences to 
tenants without raising the rent, 
the great efficiency savings of 
the Bell System have been used 
to build a better. and broader 
service. Rate increases are, of 
course, necessary, but because of 
this economy the Bell System is 
not compelled to make such rate 
increases as have been made by 
other utilities and in other lines 
of business. 


Linking the crude telephone 
of forty years ago to the Bell 
System of today is a series of 
great accomplishments, both in 
theart and economy of telephone 
operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


the Diet. 


. that office. 
















~C. Fe BLANKE TEA & COFFEE. “CO.,. Dept. 4, Saint Louis, »Mo..— 


INSTANT COFFEESTEA 


For the most delicious cup of coffee or tea, merely 
put soluble powder in cup, add hot water and serve. 


Made in a second—No Waste—No Grounds 


or Leaves—No Boiling or 
_Cooking— No Pots to clean. 


deal name and 35c. (foréi 45c.) 
Ay *-. = 13, Dealers supplied “direct or 
by any jobber. Jobbers— Write Us. 


CHILE PowDER 


IS A “DIFFERENT” SEASONING. 
Yow use it instead of pepper, spices, etc. It’s 
a combination of all of them, except salt. For 





+ dealer’ hasn't it, send 20c. for 2-oz. can and 
Recipe-Pamphlet prepared by Henry Dietz, fam- 
® ous chef of historic Faust Cafe and ‘Bevo Mill. 
‘ Dealers—Ask Your Jobber. Jobbers—Write Us. 
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universal suffrage in national’, elections 
since 1906. They have axereised the 
privilege of suffrage very extensively, 
tho not as generally as the men, In the 
1917 national election, there were 686,549 
qualified male voters and 754,526 qualified 
female voters (all men and women of 
twenty-four years, with few restrictions, 
being qualified). Of these, 501,647 men 


‘ went tp the polls and 496,018 women, the 


percentage for men being 74 and 66: per 
eent. for the women. 

As the number of qualified women voters 
is larger than the number of men voters, 
it would be possible for the women to 
control the national legislative body, 
A system of proportional rep- 
resentation is in use, however, which 
would admit the men as a minority. 
Occasionally enthusiastic woman’s rights 
advocates propose the establishment of an 
independent Woman’s party, to which 
all the women voters would belong, 
but the idea has failed to find favor. 
The women of Finland have at no time 
or in any part of the eountry voted as a 
separate party, but have voted the same 
party tickets as have themen. They have, 
however, selected candidates favorable 
to the measures advocated by them, but 
these candidates are by no means always 
women. In the elections the women have 
demonstrated that they do not especially 
favor candidates thus selected. It is 
very seldom that a woman candidate thus 
selected on the women’s list exclusively is 
successful in the election. Many women 
candidates complain that the women 
would rather vote for men candidates for 
the Diet, deeming them more capable for 
No particular political strife 
between men and women candidates has 
been experienced. 

The Diet contains two hundred mem- 
bers. In the last Diet there were but 
eighteen women members. In the first na- 
tional election in which the women par- 
ticipated, in 1907, the number of success- 
ful women candidates was nineteen, and 
the highest number was reached in 1916, 
with twenty-four women members out. of 
the total of two hundred. The Socialist 
party has elected a larger percentage of 
women proportionally than the other 
parties, altho the difference has not been 
very great. For the most part, the women 
elected by the Socialist party have been 
those acting as paid agitators for the 
party, for which activity they seem to be 
very well qualified. 

In the Diet the women have not dif- 
fered very largely from the men, either in 
ability or in other respects. Naturally, 
the women members have taken the 
initiative and have taken the lead in ad- 
vocating measures tending to advance 
the interests of women. The fact. that 
the men members have not opposed the 
measures advocated by the women has 
made the legislative program of the women 
very successful. The demands of the 
women members have been very reasonable 
and have enlisted the support of the men 
members. 

The ranks of the women in the Diet 
have included some of ‘the most able 
members of that body, for example, the late 
Alexandra Grippenberg, Hedvig Gebhard, 
and Annie Furuhjelm. In their conduct 
the women members are modest : and 
dignified and they are not as talkative as 
many of the men. 

In general, the participation of women 
in the political life of Finland is taken as a 
matter of course, and no public expression 


“of regret has’ been heard over the enfran- 


‘ chisement of the women. 











NINETY - FIVE PER CENT. 
EFFICIENCY IN THE 
Y. M. C. A. 


(Continued from page 22) 

“Tt has been said by soldiers of different 
organizations who were in the actual 
fighting that they did not even see a 
Y. M. C. A. man or any canteen supplies. 
This was undoubtedly true in many in- 
stances, and came about because the Y. 
M. C. A. did not have sufficient funds 
with which to provide the personnel or 
the transportation to supply all of the 
army units. The Y. M. C. A. keenly 
regretted its inability fully to extend its 
work. It went just as far as it could to 
remedy the situation, even so far as to run 
into debt last fall to the extent of $15,- 
000,000 before funds from the new cam- 
paign were received.” 


Mr. Perkins’s report contains many in- 
teresting details about the Y. M. C. A.’s 
program in Europe, one of them being an 
account of their opening something over 
forty factories in France for the manu- 
facture of their supplies of biscuits, choco- 
lates, and jam. This of course, was ne- 
cessitated by the transportation problem 
upon which hangs the explanation of many 
of the cherished grievances. Mr. Perkins 
writes: 

“*With the great congestion in transporta- 
tion on the railroads in France during the 
period of hostilities, it was at times im- 
possible to get the Y. M. C. A. supplies 
moved from place to place. At the outset 
it was very difficult to get them away from 
the coast and off the docks. The enormous 
supplies which it was necessary for the 
United States Government to send to 
France for the use of the soldiers had to 
take precedence over everything else. 
The Y. M. C. A. tried to obviate this by 
using‘automobile-trucks, which were secured 
in the United States and wherever possi- 
ble in Europe. When the hostilities ceased 
the Y. M. C. A. had only 700 trucks and 
automobiles in service, which did not begin 
to eover its needs. It not only had to 
transport supplies, but entertainers, lec- 
turers, athletic directors, and those engaged 
in religious activities. Of course, the rail- 
roads handled a vast amount of supplies 
for the Y. M. C. A. From June, 1918, to 
February, 1919, 9,554 freight-car loads of 
the Y. M. C. A. supplies were hauied. In 
the month of October alone some of the 
principal items were 765 cars of general sup- 
plies, 86 cars of flour, 148 cars of sugar, 150 
ears of. tobacco, 59 ears of chocolate, 63 
ears of raw materials for manufacture, and 
144 cars of lumber and hut materials.”’ 


Turning from the matter of creature 
comforts, Mr. Perkins puts _ emphasis 
elsewhere: 


“The Y. M. C. A.’s definite program in 
Europe from the beginning, and con- 
tinuously, has been to bend every effort 
and use every dollar it could obtain to 
occupy the leisure time of the soldiers, and 
to do this with various forms of enter- 
tainments, athletics, worth-while educa- 
tional activities, ete. Can there be any 
doubt that every father and mother, 
every wife and sister, and the men them- 
selves, will approve the Y. M. C. A.’s 
course in this respect? Is it not infinitely 
better to do everything possible to occupy 
the leisure time and to fill the long, dreary 
evenings of the soldiers than to use the 


money in giving away a larger quantity 
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Service- 
7 for Every Man -Everywhere 





Along the 
Angle of 


Your Jaw 
and No Stropping 
—No Honing 


IGHT here—along the angle of 


troublesome places that make a man 
doubly grateful for the shaving 


quality of his Gillette. 


No. 17—“Bulidog’’ 
; . . Combination Set 
his jaw— 1S one of those Cm shaving out- 


fit, with “Bulldog” Razor. 
12 double-edged Gillette 
Blades (24 Shaving 
Edges). Genuine Leather 
ase. 
Gold or Silver Plated, 


The harder the shaving problem, 
the finer the chance for the Gillette 


to show what it can do. 


It demonstrates the advantages 
of that great scientific principle, 
No Stropping—No Honing—signi- 
fying the hard-tempered, sharp and 


lasting Blade. 


It’s a great thing 
to know that you can 
depend on your Gil- 
lette for a velvet- 
smooth shave day 
after day—your face 
feeling soothed and 
fine, and No Strop- 


ping—No Honing! 


MADE IN 


a stHette— MARK 





The Sign of 
No Stropping — No Honing 
Known the World Over 


ERE is the famous Gillette Diamond 
Trademark—the mark of the one great 
shaving invention in all history. 

“No Stropping—No Honing” brands the 
Blade as the highest type of shaving edge 
ever developed—a Blade new in principle, in 
steel, temper, finish and use. 

_The term “No Stropping — No Honing” 
signifies the application of science to razor- 
blade making. 

It will appeal to every man anxious to 
eliminate unnecessary labor and save valu- 
able time. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


New York —. Chicago 


London — Paris — Milan — 








— SanFrancisco — Montreal 


Copenhagen — Petrograd 









of cigarets, chocolate, and other similar 
articles?” 


Here are some details: 


“On March 1, 1919, the Y. M. C. A. 
had in operation in France 587 buildings 
of various kinds which it had erected itself, 
596 which it had leased, and 782 centers 
in tents and army buildings. For the 
most part these buildings are used as 
centers where the men can congregate, 
write letters, read magazines, books, and 
papers, play games, visit, and feel re 
lieved of a certain amount of the restrain’ 
necessary to army life. In these build- 
ings moving pictures are shown, entertain- 
ments of various kinds given, concerts 
provided, and religious services conducted. 
These buildings are placed at thé disposal 
of all other religious and social welfare 
organizations, regardless of denomination 
or creed. Protestants, Catholics, Jews, all 
are welcome to use the facilities provided, 
for which no charge is made to any organ- 
ization or any soldier. 

‘*At the beginning of its work in France 
the Y. M. C. A. organized an athletic 
department and took from the United 
States a large number of well-trained 
athletic directors to assist the men in 
organizing athletic games of various kinds. 
During the years 1918 and 1919 it provided 
over 2,250,000 athletic articles. Included 
in this aggregate are 575,000 baseballs, 
140,000 baseball bats, 65,000 fielder’s gloves, 
85,000 indoor baseballs, and 75,000 foot- 
balls. These supplies were given to the 
soldiers. 

“The Y. M. C. A. has earried on various 
forms of entertainment on a colossal scale. 
It is operating a number of theaters in 
different places in France, and is providing 
the best plays that can be secured, without 
charge of admission, or expense of any 
kind to the soldiers. From February 1, 
1918, to March 27, 1919, the Y. M. C. A. 
had 702 American entertainers and 220 
French entertainers. The number esti- 
mated in attendance at the French Y. M. 
C. A. vaudeville shows alone was 800,000 
men. 

“*In March, 1919, there were ninety-five 
American troupes playing in different parts 
of France under the direct management of 
the Y. M. C. A. These troupes gave ap- 
proximately 4,350 performances during 
that month. 

“In addition to this, a large number of 
soldier shows have been organized with the 
aid of the professional talent employed 
by the Y. M.C. A. . . . More than 90,000 
picture shows were given in France alone 
between August, 1917, and April, 1919, to 
audiences that aggregated 50,000,000 men. 
Not a cent of admission has been charged. 
These entertainments have dispelled the 
dreary evenings of homesick boys and have 
done much to maintain their normal mental 
condition. These movies are given in every 
sort of building and in the open; anywhere 
and everywhere that they could possibly 
be given, including abandoned chateaux, 
underground chambers of forts, hospital 
wards, village theaters, aeroplane hangars, 
leave-area casinos, transports, and Y. M. 
C. A. huts. The scope of the pictures 
is very wide: whatever is virile and in- 
spiring, helpful and wholesomely entertain- 
ing, as well as sheer fun and nonsense, so 
long as it is clean; and educational films 
where they can be used to advantage. 
Over 4,000,000 feet of film have been sent to 
France and shown over and over again. 
The number of showings in the first week 
of April, 1918, was 368. This has grown 
steadily week by week, until in the first 
week of April, 1919, the number of show- 











ings was 4,216. The number of projection 
machines in operation is over eight hun- 
dred. There are 965 motion-picture men 
and soldiers giving all their time to the 
Y. M. C. A. cinema work. In addition 
to this, over five hundred Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries give part of their time to the 
work. 

“‘The English soldier in France is only a 
few hours from his home, and the French 
soldier is very close to his home. When an 
English or a French soldier obtains his 
leave he can spend his holiday at home. 
Not so with the American soldier. He is 
far away from home in a strange land with 
a strange language, so the Y. M. C. A. 
endeavors to provide a substitute for 
home. It has opened large hotels and 
recreation grounds at various centers in 
France, England, Italy, and Germany, 
where our men ean go and spend their holi- 
days. These recreation centers are oper- 
ated jointly by the Army and the Y. M. 
C. A. Entertainments of all sorts are 
provided, and every effort is made to have 
the holiday of each man a success. On 
February 25, 1919, 401 Y. M. C. A. men 
and 472 Y. M. C. A. women were engaged 
in this service. There are over twenty-five 
leave areas, among which are: Paris, Aix- 
les-Bains, Grenoble, Nice, Cannes, Monte 
Carlo, and Chamonix. Up to February 15, 
1919, 268,616 soldiers had visited these 
leave areas. The Y. M. C. A.’s share of 
this work in the leave areas is furnished 
without charge, and, of course, has been, 
and still is, an item of very large expense. 

“The Y. M. C. A. is also operating a 
number of hotels in the important centers. 
In London the Y. M. C. A. has five such 
hotels. The prices charged for rooms and 
meals are very moderate, so that a con- 
siderable loss has been incurred in these 
hotels up to date. The importance of this 
service to our men when they are traveling 
about can hardly be overestimated in view 
of the overcrowded condition of these 
cities. 

“In different parts of France, England, 
and Germany sightseeing departments are 
operated. When the men are on their 
holidays they are taken on automobile 
trips, walking trips, beat-trips, and other 
excursions. These departments also have 
charge of such matters as obtaining theater 
tickets and making reservations at various 
places of entertainment. For instance, in 
the city of Paris alone, during the one week 
ending March 22, 1919, there were motor 
trips provided for 2,800 men, boat trips for 
600 men, walking trips for 3,700 men, out- 
of-town excursions for 3,500 men, and 
19,000 men were conducted through 
museums and historic buildings. This 
work is also carried on in London and other 
centers, including the larger cities of 
Germany’ where American troops are 
located. Excursion-boats are being oper- 
ated on the Rhine by the Army and the 
Y. M. C. A.” 


The educational program initiated by 
the Y. M. C. A. toward the close of 1917 
has not before been so fully set forth as 
here: 


“The Y. M. C. A. drew on the American 
public for men and women workers who 
were not available for direct military 
service to assist the Army in building 
up a simple educational system that would 
be practical during hostilities and that 
could be expanded rapidly when fighting 
ceased. During 1918 and the early part of 
1919 the Y. M. C. A. sent to France 600 
college professors and school-teachers. It 
also brought or had manufactured in this 
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A Habit 
for 12 cents 


A habit is usually a hard thing to get. It took me six 
months of earnest, painful effort to learn to smoke. I 
never have been able to acquire a real liking for liquor. 

So I consider that it’s a really remarkable thing that 
nearly a million and a half men have acquired a life-long 
habit just by extracting a few shaves from one of my 12 
cent demonstrator tubes of Mennen Shaving Cream. 

You knew after one trial that you were going to be 
addicted all your life to automobiles, fried chicken or golf. 

Mennen Shaving Cream makes that kind of an 
instantaneous impression. 

The Cream expands into full-bodied, creamy lather, 
firm yet full of moisture. You get the same results with 
cold water as with hot. 

You brush this lather into the beard for three full 
minutes, adding water as the lather thickens. Don’t 
rub it with fingers. 

Then shave! 


I’ve never been able to find just the right words to 
describe one’s emotion the first time a razor slips down 
through a bank of Mennen lather. The beard just melts 
away. And your face feels great afterwards. 

Expose yourself to this Mennen habit. Send me 12 cents 
for a demonstrator tube. 





Ate d 
And by the way— 


Our Talcum for Men is a (Mennen Salesman) 
good article for after shaving. 
It has a sort of a neutral 
color—doesn’t give you that 
pale look. Ask for Mennen’s 
Talcum for Men. 
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_¢ JIM HENRY 


The 
Mennen Company 
42 Orange Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
oo , of Dear Jim: The only habit I ever 
@° learned from a shaving soap was profanity. 
THE Men NE n.Sompa NY Pd Here's 12 cents for a demonstrator tube. 
Newark. N.J. USA. yo 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Que. GF NOM. i ossescecesesesseeseeseoscaeensesees 
¢ 


Sales Agents in Canada: -* 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.* Address... .. 2... - eee cece cence een ee eeeee renew erences 











Playground Apparatus 
That Is SAFE 


When you consider that the lives or 
limbs of little children may depend 
upon the tensile strength of a single 
nut, screw or bolt, you will appreciate 
the conscientious care that is necessary 
to build the right kind of playground 
apparatus. 

tr! in construction is a Medart ideal—our 

% factor of safety is attained by the most 
pane d, quality, carefully selected materials, 
competent workmanship and constant adher- 
ence to highest standards in every detail. 


For nearly 50 years we have been manufac- 
turing om meee apparatus to withstand 
us men—this peculiarly 
yground apparatus that 
long service without break- 























fits us to pradace 
will stand the test 
age or repairs. 

Schools and other peeaientiions planning n 
playgrounds will find their task much simplified 
by availing i of our long experience in 
this particular work. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is at your service, without cost or obliga- 
tion, to assist you in laying out your play- 
grounds to the best advantage. 


Write for Catalog “‘W”’ 


It is the recognized guide on Playground 
Detonest, | It illustrates and describes every 
apparatus that has been approved in actual 
practice. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 





















3507 De Kalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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country a very large quantity of text-books 
and educational supplies. Immediately 
after ,the cessation of hostilities, the Army 

to cooperate actively with the 
Y. M. C. A. in this educational program. 
The Government sent a special representa- 
tive to France to expedite the work, and 
in March, 1919, the Y. M. C. A. educa- 
tional commission and its several hundred 
educators were taken over by the Army. 
In addition, several thousand men who, 
prior to entering the Army, had been in 
some educational work at home, were 
selected from the Army and employed as 
teachers for small groups of soldiers in the 
eamps. Since March, 1919, the educa- 
tional work has been carried on and 
financed by the Army out of an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 which the Government 
made for the purpose. 

“Tt would be impossible to give any- 
thing like accurate figures of the amount 
of literature that the Y. M. C. A. has 
distributed to the American soldiers in 
France, England, Germany, and Italy, for 
it has been of so many different kinds, 
obtained wherever it could be secured in 
small or large quantities. In brief, the 
more important items which the Y. M. 
C. A. has. distributed to the men up to 
date are over 5,000,000 bound volumes, 
4,000,000 pieces of religious literature, 
2,000,000 magazines, 10,000,000 news- 


papers, and 1,000,000 copies of a ninety- | 


six-page song-book, embracing popular 
songs of the A. E. F. In addition, 
Y. M. C. A. at many points acts as dis- 
tributing agent for the American Library 
Association. 

“The Y. M. C. A. sent to Europe a con- 
siderable number of prominent clergymen. 
These men moved about through the 
camps of France, supplementing the work 
of the army chaplains in holding religious 
services. Additional religious activities of 
the Y. M. C. A. were carried on by its 
regular staff. 

“The Y. M. C. A. has been criticized for 
the kind of religious services it held and 
for the methods used to get the men to 
attend them. The soldiers who went to 
Europe developed a spirit of service and 
self-sacrifice. The lives they were leading 
were very real, and the religion they 
wanted to hear about was of the same 
sort. Some speakers did not comprehend 
this, and-therefore failed to grip the men. 
As to the methods used in drawing atten- 
dance, there were instances where a sched- 
uled entertainment of some sort would be 
converted into a religious meeting. Such 
occurrences were not part of any organized 
program of the Y. M. C. A.; they were 
the actions of certain individuals who 
were short-sighted and overzealous, and 
the reason given in most cases was that 
the huts were in such constant use that it 


_ was impossible to avoid having one activity 


overlap another. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that in the many 
places where the services have been 
properly conducted they have been re- 
markably successful. A notable example 
is to be found at Coblenz, where thousands 
of men regularly attend the Sunday evening 
services in the great Fest-Halle. 

“Soon after their arrival in France our 
soldiers began to make inquiries as to how 
they could send money home. They had 
no way to do this, because in a majority 
of cases they were in small towns where 
there were no banking facilities. The 
Y. M. C. A. undertook this remittance 
service, and up to April 1, 1919, 323,432 
separate remittances, amounting to $19,- 
542,396.46, were made to the United States. 
Last winter one ship alone brought to New 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so 
they lift off 









Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 
pain. 














Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 








_THE AUTOGLAS 





PAT May 21918. 


A protector for those who enjoy out 
of door life—motoring, golf, tennis, sailing, 
hunting and fishing. 

A comfortable goggle that does not 
detract from the personal appearance of the 
wearer or the pleasure of outing. 
Obtainable from opticians, motor 
supply and sporting goods establishments 
everywhere. 

We will send the address of your 
nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Dept. F Box 804, Chicago, IIl, 
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Emergency 
Dressings 


Absorbent Cotton Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster Gauze 


Keep Them 
Ever Ready 


When an accident happens— 
be it even a scratch—the great 
| danger lies in infection. The su- 
preme need is a sterile dressing. 

t=! Don’t wrap broken skin with a rag. 
Keep at hand—always—B&B 
Absorbent Cotton, Bandages, 
-"| Gauze and Adhesive. When the emer- 


gency comes it is too late to get them. 








Call the doctor if the injury is severe. 
But don’t, in the meantime, use a non- 
sterile dressing. 


Get the B&B Dressings for safety’s 

sake. They are sterilized again after 

||. wrapping. We prove their sterility by ‘4 
=| constant laboratory tests. = 





Get them now from your druggist— 
they cost very little. And insist on the 
safe kind—the B & B. 


| Ask Your Druggist For Our 
“ First Aid Book 


Then get our First Aid Book from your 
druggist and put it with the Dressings. 
It is written by a high authority, and 
contains some 90 pictures. 


It tells what to do in 200 emergencies— 
before the doctor comes—in sudden sickness 
of any kind, in accidents or poisoning. 


Do these two things—buy B&B Sterile / 
Dressings and ask the Druggist for this book 

free. Any day the time may come when a life 
will be saved by your action. If your druggist 
has not yet received his supply of B&B First 
Aid Books, send us 10 cents for a copy. 
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BAUER & BLACK Makers of Sterile Surgical 
Dressings and Allied Products — Chicago, New York ‘Toronto 
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Why No Two 
People Write Alike 


HE writing of the man who signs a million dollar 

check is as different from that of his fellow 

captain of industry as from the rude mark of the 
stone age artist. 


It is all scientifically explained in a free book “Why 
No Two People Write Alike,” written by C. L. 
Ricketts, the prominent handwriting expert. In 
this book the author also gives a history of writing 
from earliest times to today. 


A postal brings this book with our compliments. 
It also shows how different handwritings have been 
analyzed and charted on the Tempoint Chart, and 
how by the aid of this chart you can select readily 
and accurately the particular Tempoint Pen that 
writes like you. 


Having found in this sure, easy manner your Tem- 
point Pen, you can carry it and try it for ten whole 
days. If you’re not as delighted on the tenth day 
as you were at the moment of selection, take the 
Tempoint back, and the dealer will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


In the meantime, send for this interesting book—free 
for the asking. It also pictures and describes the 
ten features that make the Tempoint Pen what it is 
—the pen that writes like you. Senda postal today. 


1800 Roscoe Street Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Building., 501 5th Ave., New York 
BERT M. MORRIS CO., 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., Western 
Representatives for Tempoint Fountain Pens and Eversharp Pencils 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
The Rowland @& Campbell Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





DEALERS: Write for Tempoint catalog and interesting data 
on this new idea of selling by the Handwriting Chart. 


TEMPHINT’ 


THE PEN WITH THE TEMPERED POINT 
Right-Hand Mate tothe famous Eversharp Pencil 








The perfect writing 
insignia of the world’s 
two greatest writing 
aids, the Tempoint Pen 
and Eversharp Pencil. 











York a list of over 21,000 names of people 
to whom money was to be paid. The 
average payment was relatively small, 
but the amount of detail work incident to 
carrying on this business was very large. 
No charge whatever is made for this 
service.” 


Many asked, when November 11 ended 
the fighting, why the welfare funds should 
be needed in such amounts. Mr. Perkins 
answers: 


‘Important as the work was before 
November 11, it has been far more impor- 
tant since then, because of the much greater 
amount of leisure the men now have. 
Relying on the payment of the money 
which is still due on account of the pledges 
made in the campaign of November, 1918, 
the Y. M. C. A., with the substantial 
assistance of the Army in transportation 
and personnel, has largely expanded its 
activities in an effort to meet the require- 
ments of nearly 2,000,000 men at leisure. 
It has doubled its motor transportation, 
more than doubled its athletic and enter- 
tainment activities, and increased its own 
personnel 50 per cent. 

‘“‘When our troops began to move into 
Germany the Y. M. C. A. went with them, 
and, as rapidly as possible, opened up its 
activities all along the line. On March 1, 
1919, the Y. M. C. A. was carrying on its 
activities for the Army of Occupation at 
487 places in Germany. It had approxi- 
mately 644 people engaged in this work and 
was distributing large amounts of supplies 
to the men through its huts in Germany. In 
many cases, the Y. M. C. A. has had to 
manufacture, right in Germany, some of 
the articles wanted, such as hymn-books, 
costumes for plays, and the like. Five 
German women are constantly employed 
making and remodeling costumes for us in 
plays. During the month of February, 
1919, the Y. M. C. A. entertainment de- 
partment gave over 500 professional per- 
formances in Germany, with a total 
attendance of over 150,000. In addition 
to this, there were 2,500 amateur perform- 
ances. During that one month it sup- 
plied the soldiers with 485 violins, man- 
dolins, guitars, flutes, and other musical 
instruments. 

“Tt is impossible to overestimate tho 
value of the work that has been performed 
in Europe by the women who have been 
engaged in Y. M. C. A. work. This staff 
has been constantly increased, and on 
April 1, 1919, there were 2,657 women 
actively engaged in Y. M. C. A. work in 
Europe. These women are in the canteens 
in the leave areas, and in the recreational 
department. They participate in and 
chaperon the dances, help to get up enter- 
tainments, and do a large amount of 
visiting with the men, and in a remarkable 
degree furnish a home atmosphere through- 
out the army units, all of which is most 
beneficial. 

‘‘As I have said, there have been in- 
dividual failures and semifailures in the 
discharge of the Y. M. C. A. work, but 
these have been infinitesimal compared 
with the work as a whole. It is impossi- 
ble to describe the chaotic conditions that 
existed while hostilities were going on. It 
was impossible to keep accounts at the 
huts, accurate inventories, cash accounts, 
and the like. Almost absolute trust had 
to be placed in the honesty of the indi- 
viduals who had to handle supplies and 
money. The money had to be collected 
in all sorts of ways and transmitted to 
Paris headquarters in any way that pre- 
sented itself. That the Y. M. C. A. did 

















not lose large sums of money is a remark- 
able tribute to the honesty and faithful- 
ness of the thousands of men and women 
who were engaged in this work. There 
were a few men who actually stole the 
money placed in their charge, but these 
eases were rare. Whenever discovered, 
arrests were made and the men punished. 
The two most conspicuous eases of this 
kind were thefts attempted by two men— 
one an officer of a chamber of commerce 
and the other a minister. In both cases 
the money was recovered and the men 
eonvicted. The Y. M. C. A. can searcely 
be blamed for trusting men who had held 
such positions in civilian life.” 


The tribute the Army now pays the 
Y. M. C. A. in asking it to continue its 
services begun in France is its certifica- 
tion of duty accomplished: 


“After the armistice was signed, it was 
neither necessary nor practical to keep 
the soldiers at military drill every day. 
Our men had not intended to enter the 
Army as a permanent calling. They had 
simply gone into the war to whip Germany. 
When that job was finished, they were 
through, and they wanted to come home 
immediately and get to work at their 
civilian occupations. There were more 
than 2,000,000 of them scattered through 
France and Germany. The great ques- 
tion was how to oceupy the time of these 
men, how to give them healthy occupation, 
and at the same time prepare them, at 
least in some degree, for the work they 
were to take up on returning home. The 
Army at once turned to the Y. M.C. A. 
for help in solving this problem. General 
Headquarters assigned many high officers 
to cooperate in the work the Y. M. C. A. 
was carrying on in athletic, entertainment, 
and edueational activities. 

“The Army has not taken over the 
Y. M. C. A.’s athletic and entertainment 
departments, as it has the educational 
department, but the officers of the Army 
are now closely associated with the Y. M. 
C. A. directors of these activities, and the 
two organizations, working in close co- 
operation, are to-day shaping the policy 
of entertainment and athletic activities, 
the Y. M. C. A. furnishing the money and 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Army jointly 
furnishing the personnel. 1 believe that 
the beneficial effects of the educational 
program laid down by the Y. M. C. A., and 
the athletic activities it has carried on, 
have been so far-reaching that the War 
Department will hereafter continue these 
activities in our Army in times of peace 
as well as in times of war, for many officers 
have told me that the beneficial effect of 
these activities on the morale of the Army 
could hardly be measured. Germany had 
nothing of this sort in its army, and its 
absence caused a great loss in the morale 
eS eer 

“The Y. M. C. A. undoubtedly made 
mistakes, but what it tried to do was 
to respond to every eall that the Army 
made on it. It never hesitated to tackle 
any job it was asked to undertake. It 
did not sidestep any task it was asked to 
perform. It took the position that it 
was in Europe to do all it could, as best 
it could; that when it Was called on to 
render service of any kind its duty was 
to respond in the same spirit that the 
soldiers did, not hold back because ad- 
verse circumstances might make it im- 
possible to meet with the maximum 
success. Surely every contributor of 
money will approve the Y. M. C, A.’s 
course in this respect.” 
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“Make Night Time Plain as Day” 


Artistic, as well as scientific, these luminous mark- 
ings and radium-treated hands give longer-range 
visibility and complete twenty-four-hour utility to 


GILBERT 


NIGHT 4»>° DAY 


Radium Dial Clocks 


Each of the several new models 
is distinctive; each has a pleas- 
ing face and personality of its 
own; each is “just the one’’ to 
fill a particular need. All em- 
brace the accuracy and im- 
— provements of more than a 

hundred years of clock-making. 





You'll be delighted with your 
Gilbert Radium Clock. Obtain 


it at your dealers. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT 
CLOCK CO. 





wrasse Dept. L. D. 
Good Clockmakers since 1807 at 
WINSTED CONNECTICUT 


Dealers: Are you taking your share 
of Gilbert Radium Clock sales? If 
not, it’s some competitor's gain. 
Write now for attractive proposition. 





MOONLITE 
Radium 
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High Sign 
No. 6 
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High Signs 
This man has just had his first degree—he registers Happi- 

ness—he places the band of Orlando on his little finger—a sign 
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of Orlando 


that the secret of Orlando is his. 


enced a new degree of satisfaction in popular priced cigars. 


in the great Order of Orlando. 


\) 
§ , 
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A Sy 
Wi 


He looks with wonderment and admiration—he has experi- 


The initiation has just taken place at a United Cigar Store. 
The ceremonies were simple—he crossed the salesman’s palm 
with 10c—gave the password “Orlando” and became a “brother” 


rlando 


Nd We Sign of a Good Cigar 


No matter to what Secret Order 
you might belong—the best Order is 
to order Orlando. In Orlando we 
have the secret of an uncommonly 
good cigar at a popular price—a 
secret that will reveal itself to you 
the first few puffs. Some say it’s the 


mildness of Orlando—others say it’s 
the original flavor. Quality is the 
answer of many. All are right, and 
yet, well, try an Orlando today and 
learn the secret yourself. 

You will be a happier and wiser 
smoker. 





Orlando comes in ten sizes—-10c to 15c. Little Orlando 6c. Ten 


ee = ‘ec. sizes enable us to use a fin2 grade of tobacco without waste—the 
Box of 5, $2 secret of high quality at low prices. 
I . 08. 


Orlando is sold only in United Cigar Stores—‘‘Thank you!” 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


Over 1300 Stores and Agencies in Over 500 Cities. General Offices, 44 W. ‘18th St., New York 

















SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 











INSECT RAINBOWS 





O you know that there are beetles of 
every color of the spectrum?—that 
there is a variety of grasshopper that wears 
all the colors of the rainbow?—that some 
insects are so metallic-looking as to seem 


artificial? —that some are iridescent?—and, 
finally, do you know that there is such a 
thing as a pure-white beetle? In the 


American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, is a series of insects remark- 
able for their coloring. It begins with a 
‘beetle spectrum,” 
from all parts of the world. 





made up of beetles | 
Placed in | 


the correct order, the beetles run through | 


the various phases from red to violet. In 
addition, the common black beetle is shown, 
as is also the rare all-white 
Brazil. To quote a press bulletin sent out 
by the Museum: 


beetle from 


‘*An exceptionally fine collection of four 
beetles shows the metallic effect in insects 
at its best. Amy one uninitiated in the 
mysteries of insect coloration would no 
doubt be quite sure that* the four insects 
were artificial. One, from Costa Rica, 
looks exactly as if it were made of tin. 
Another, from Mexico, seems to be of tin 
striped with green paint. The third, found 
in India, has an ‘oxidized appearance, due 
to its dark-brown and reddish coloring; 
and the fourth, a native of Queensland, 
looks like pure gold, or even, it is so lustrous, 
like yellow topaz. 

‘*Near this collection is a small glass case 
containing a revolving platform on which 





are mounted a number of beautiful iri- | 


descent insects, chiefly beetles and butter- 
flies. As the platform swings round and 
the insects pass through various lights, the 
small bodies and frail wings blaze with 
changing color. Beetles gleam through 
blues and greens and reds, the brilliant blue 
of the wings of a great butterfly deepens 
into glowing purple. But, perhaps, the 
loveliest of the iridescent insects here 
shown is the white butterfly on whose 
fragile wings, like thinnest crinkled silk, 
delicate traceries fade from violet to 
lavender and deepen again into purple, 
while at the outer corners of the four wings 
small dusky spots rest like shadows. 

“Surely this insect-coloring is one of 
the marvels of nature. It is nothing 
short of miraculous—just as is the rising 
of the sun. Yet, like the sunrise, it is, 
because nature is above all things else 
consistent, inevitable, rather than sur- 
prizing. The scientist realizes this, and 
explains why it is that these insect color 
effects are inevitable. 

“By means of a chart and a short ex- 
planatory paper displayed in conjunction 
with the exhibit at the Museum, insect 
coloration is divided into three classes: 
chemical, physical, and chemicophysical. 
The green caterpillar is an example of 
purely chemical coloring, the green being 
based on a substance which, because of its 
chemical composition, reflects green, ab- 
sorbing all other colors. This coloring 
matter is chlorophyll, which is contained 
in the leaves on which the caterpillar 
feeds. The chlorephyll tinges its body and 
shows through its transparent skin. 
‘‘White is an example of a purely physi- 


| States Naval Observatory, 








| interference. 


An insect is white because 


eal coloration. 
| its structure contains air, which reflects 
| the rays of light unbroken into their com- 
ponent colors. 

“‘In the case of chemicophysical colors, | 
the coloration is, of course, due to a com- 


bination of chemical and physical causes. 
The colored surface with a polished ap- 
pearance, for example, is due to the 
presence of a polished surface of layerlike 
structure overlying a layer of pigment. 
The pigment supplies the color, the pol- 
ished surface reflects the light without 
Almost all metallic colors in 
insects are caused by the presence of a 
polished refractive layerlike 


overlying a layer of pigment. Iridescence 


is due to ridges or other diffractive agencies | 
the layerlike structure over- | 


existing in 
lying the pigment. These break up the 
rays of white light into colors, 
ference. The iridescence of opaque insect 
structures, such as the beetle, is caused by 
fine, closely placed lines on the body. The 
iridescence of transparent insect 
tures, such as grasshopper or dragon-fly 


into its different colors due to the varying 
distances between the membranes compos- 
ing the wings.” 





DWARF ‘SUNS 


HE discovery fs a  aiaiet sun, several | 


times hotter than our own, and yet 
searcely larger than the earth, emphasizes 
the importance of information regarding 
small, hot celestial bodies, many 
of which are doubtless scattered about 
through the universe. Up to the present 
ys Isabel M. Lewis, of the United 


these 


time, sa 
we have found 
out very little about such bodies. Their 
interest lies in the fact that it is difficult 
to see how so small a body can maintain so 
high a temperature in space, except with 
the aid of some hitherto unknown source 
of energy. We know of many small 
cold bodies, like the asteroids, in space, 
and of many huge hot ones, like the big, 
far-distant stars, but small hot celestial 
bodies are new in the field of astronomical 
discovery. Miss Lewis appropriately sent 
her article on this subject to the New York 
Evening Sun, where we read: 


“The most surprizing fact discovered 
about this diminutive sun is that its faint- 
ness is due to its extremely small size and 
not to failing light. This is known from 
the fact that its type of spectrum... 
belongs to bodies at least two or three 
times hotter per unit area than our own 
sun. The color of this small sun has also 
been determined, and is white, indicating 
a high surface temperature. 

‘Since the light-giving power of this star 
relative to the sun is known, and since it 
radiates two or three times more brilliantly 
per unit area, it is possible to determine the 
actual size of its radiating surface and 
therefrom its diameter relative to the sun’s 
diameter. 

“This diameter is found to be ap- 
proximately one-ninetieth of the sun’s 
diameter, or nine thousand five hundred 
miles. As far as size goes, it might there- 
fore take its place among the smaller 
satellites of our sun, the terrestrial planets, 
Earth and Venus being scarcely inferior 
to it in size. Yet this dwarf sun rushing 
through space is intrinsically a far hotter 
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structure | 


by inter- | 


struc- | 


| wings, is caused by the diffraction of light | 
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Comfortable Bunions 


A shoe made of selected leather, 
properly fitting the foot, having a 
bunion pocket that is shaped and not 
merely stretched, is a comfortable 
bunion shoe. 

Such a shoe is the 
Coward Bunion Shoe 
and its mission is to 
comfort bunions. 

It is the built-in 
pocket which makes it 
so, for it entirely clears 
the bunion, preventing 
rubbing and chafing; 
giving outside protec- 
tion as well. Made 
with varying sized bun- 
ion pockets, scarcely 
noticeable from the 
outside. For men and 
women. 


In ordering address Dept. H 


James S. Coward 
| 262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 
Sold Nowhere Else 

















OF BRAINS 


z CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








me ins peo mega’ 
lawns and gardensof 
any size. pe mace seed 
bout which can’t 







buble Rotary 
SPRINKLER 


Sprinkles Like Rain 
Diameter 





75 Feet in 
Nothing to equal the machine and its 
effect ever before made. Works 


equally well on hillside and level. 


Any woman or child can work it 
= no. To know the true econo- 

rinkling you must know the 
Drcble otary Sprinkler. No bother 


to move from one place to another. 
Lasts a lifetime, costs little and 
saves its entire cost in a few days 
watering. 


FREE BOOK Yr ior 





with low prices direct oo = 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER Co. 
101 Gateway Station, 
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| Why Spend $2 | 
$1 Will Do a | 


Tests made last September at Cleveland, | 7 30 
O., with five 2-ton White Trucks carrying 

full load, showed that on an earth road in fair 
condition, gasoline consumption was twice 
that on a concrete road. 

The diagrams to the left and right illus- 
trate the relative quantities of gasoline and 
its cost, used by one truck in making a 100- 
mile run under the same condition of load 
over the two roads pictured above. 

Think what 5,000,000 motor vehicles 
would save in gasoline alone if they always’ 
traveled on concrete! 





Since one gallon of gasoline will carry you 
twice as far ona concrete road as it will on an 
earth road, why waste the other gallon? 


With Loaded 


You Pay the price of good roads whether og get them wolone ' i 
not, and if for concrete h : 
or Keke you pay for roads, they pay Costat 25 } 


. Let’s Stop this Waste! 


Illinois, Pennsylvania and Michigan have voted big, $433 5 
road bond issues to do away w:th the mud tax. Many «& 
other states and counties are going to do the same thing. 


When You Think of Roads—Think of Concrete; 
When You Ride—Ride on Concrete. 


Write our nearest District Office for free copy of “Concrete Pavements 
Pay for Themselves” and “ Facts About Concrete Roads.”’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


: Offices at 
ATLANTA DENVER HELENA MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DESMOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY NEW YORK SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON 


PAVE THE ROAD— DOUBLE THE LOAD 


¥ 
y | 
see § 
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body than our own sun, judging from its 
type of spectrum. ...... 

**How such a tiny sun could continue to 
radiate light and heat at the lavish rate 
indicated by its type of spectrum for any 
great interval of time is a problem. Most 
faint stellar bodies so far discovered in the 
vicinity of the sun belong to the group of 
nearly extinet dwarf stars low in surface 
temperature and decidedly reddish in hue. 
This brilliant little sun of calcium type, 
whiter and hotter than our own sun, is a 
marked exception. 

“It is by far the smallest body of its 
type so far discovered. In absolute magni- 
tude it is exceeded by all known stars with 
the exception of a faint companion star 
of Alpha Centauri. It is possible that this 
tiny sun may possess still more diminutive 
satellites of its own and dispense its light- 
and heat-giving rays to these smaller 
bodies. 

“Within our own solar system at least 
it is the exception rather than the rule for 
bodies to be unattended by satellites. 
Were this small sun attended by any body 
at all comparable to it in size, however, 
its presence could be detected by its dis- 
turbance of the bright body.”’ 


How many of these suns of planetary 
size exist in the universe is difficult to 
estimate, Miss Lewis tells us. Only the 
nearest can be detected. At a distance of 
thirteen light-years the star discovered is 
invisible in small telescopes. Were it 
further removed it would be invisible even 
in large telescopes. Millions of such suns 
may be hopelessly beyond our reach, in 
regions where only the light of exception- 
ally large suns reaches our eyes. We read 
further: 


“Since the number of stars of the thir- 
teenth apparent magnitude to which this 
sun belongs is estimated at something like 
two million, it can be judged that only 
through some marked peculiarity would 
such a star be singled out for observation. 

“In general, the faintness of a star is 
assumed to be an indication of great 
distance. Very distant faint stars appear 
immovable in the heavens, tho they may 
be in reality in rapid motion through space. 
It is, therefore, convenient in many kinds of 
astronomical work to determine the posi- 
tion of some object under observation 
relative to one of these fixt ‘landmarks’ 
of the sky. 

“It is only occasionally, as in the present 
instance, that one of these points of refer- 
ence shows any individual motion, and 
thereby calls attention to its unusual 
nearness. In observing the stars the 
astronomers have given their attention 
first to the more brilliant and conspicuous 
stars. The fainter and less noticeable 
stars have seceived less attention and have 
largely escaped detailed investigation be- 
eause they ars fsr more numerous than the 
brighter stars, and to examine them with 
anywhere near the same degree of thorough- 
ness is a manifest impossibility. 

“The brighter a star the more likely it is 
to be classified and studied. It is only in 
recent years with the advent of powerful 
telescopes and photographic methods of 
observations that the careful study of the 
fainter stars has been undertaken af all 
exhaustively. Interesting and important 
facts regarding The fainter stars are now 
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being slowly accumulated in spite of the 
fact thai their numbers run into the millions 
and they are observable only with the 
larger instruments. 

“The importance of the discovery of all 
facts possible concerning the smaller as 
well as the larger suns of the universe is 
very great, since by this means light is 
thrown upon many puzzling problems 
associated with the origin and evolution 
of the stars, the source of their energy, 
and their varied physical characteristics 
as well as their numbers and distribution 
through space. 

“It is a decided addition to astronomical 
knowledge to know that it is possible for 
a body no larger than our own planet 
Earth to maintain a surface temperature 
far hotter than our own sun, tho how this 
tiny sun keeps up its tremendously high 
temperature is inconceivable unless some 
unknown source of the radiant energy 
of the stars is to be assumed.” 





WHAT IS THIRST? 


HIRST used to be interpreted solely 

as due to dryness of the throat. Later 
it was looked upon as a ‘“‘general sensa- 
tion’ caused by lack of fluids throughout 
the organism. It is interesting to learn 
from an editorial in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chicago, 
April 26) that the earlier view is again 
preferred by modern authorities. Thirst 
may be primarily due to general lack of 
bodily fluids, but its local manifestation is 
due to the fact that the salivary glands are 
peculiarly sensitive to this lack, and that 
it soon shows itself there by decreased 
secretion. Hence the dry throat and 
associated with thirst. A 
similar change of opinion has taken place 


’ 


the ‘dryness’ 


in the mincs of physiologists with regard 
to the sensation of hunger.- Says the paper 
named above: 


‘“‘The sensations of hunger and thirst are 
sometimes related to various pathologic 
manifestations in such an unusual degree 
as to give concern to the physician respect- 
ing the manner in which they are to be 
satisfied. There are instances when the 
abolition of the pangs of hunger and thirst 
becomes truly a remedial measure. How 
are these sensations to be interpreted? 
What is their physiologic and psychologic 
background? The extensive investigation 
of Cannon at Harvard and Carlson at 
Chicago, in this country, have contributed 
fundamental facts bearing on the nature of 
hunger. In distinction from appetite for 
food which is related to previous expe- 
riences that have yielded pleasurable sensa- 
tions of taste and smell, the sensation of 
hunger has come to be definitely associated 
with powerful contractions of the empty, 
or nearly empty, stomach. The essential 
novelty or importance of this demonstra- 
tion lies in the fact that a local origin is 
given to the hunger pangs, so that they 
can no longer be regarded primarily in the 
light of a ‘general sensation’ representing 
some vague need of the body as a whole. 

‘“‘In the past, thirst likewise has been the 
subject of a diversity of explanations. 
The popular conception represents it as a 
general sensation. Thus, half a century 
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This Oldsmobile Economy Truck, fully yet 


CHASSIS: withinstrument safely loaded, is the certain, economical tr 1ck 

board, windshield, cow! investment because it meets more than 70 

eos Saint. per cent of all business requirements—wi h- 
$1 250 out overloading and without underloading. 


Within four months of its first appearance, 

CHASSIS: with steel cab, more than a thousand dealers contracted to 

ready for stake, stock rake, sell this truck, because they recognized it as 

grain dump or box body. the truck that business men would buy -- 
$1295 whether in the city or on the farm. 


Note these features: Powerful valve-in- 
head truck motor; Oldsmobile-Torbenson in- 


COMPLETE: with hand- ternal gear drive; complete electrical equip- 
some express body, ment; 35x5 Goodyear pneumatic cord tires. 
strongly ironed and : : : 

braced, ready for action. Built by the builders of the Oldsmobile. 


Backed by the Oldsmobile twenty-one years’ 


$1350 reputation for worth. 
All Prices f.0:b. Lansing OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich. 
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FENCING 


All-Iron or Chain-Link 
Protects and Beautifies 


Homes Colleges Factories 
Churches Hospitals Parks 

Cemeteries Estates Asylums 
Schools Public Bldgs. Etc., Etc. 


and enhances their value 


Enterprise Fences, once properly 
pono retain their original se and 
strength for generations. They are a 
permanent asset on any property— 
enhancing its value, adding beauty, and 
giving protection. 


All war-time restrictions have 
been removed and we now have ample 
stocks, ready to ship without delay. 
Prices are again moderate, and seem to 
have reached a point at which they will 
stay. Choose your fence now and get 
the advantages of its beauty and protec- 
tion this summer. 

Our free catalog illus- 
trates and describes 
all our styles of fenc- 
ing and gates. Write 
for it today. Tell us 
your needs. 


ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 
2477 Yandes St. INDIANAPOLIS 
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to-day 
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ago Schiff declared that it arises from a 
lessened water content of the body, a con- 
dition in which the entire organism 
suffers. The local reference to the mouth 
and throat, like the local reference of 
hunger to the stomach, was said to be due 
to association of experiences. In a review 
of the various conceptions regarding the 
physiologic basis of thirst, Cannon has 
championed the less generally accepted 
theory that thirst is a sensation of local 
origin. According to him the preeminent 
factor is the relative drying of the mucosa 
of the mouth and pharynx. This may 
result either from excessive use of the 
passage for breathing, as in prolonged 
speaking or singing; or it may be caused 
by deficient salivary secretion. The latter, 
according to Cannon, represents true 
thirst dependent on the fact that the sali- 
vary glands, which keep the buccal and 
pharyngeal mucosa moist, require water for 
their action. In contrast with other 
organs that may experience the same 
needs, the importance of the failure of the 
action of the salivary glands to the mechan- 
ism of the water-supply of the body lies, 
to quote Cannon, in the strategie position 
of these glands in relation: to a surface that 
tends to become dry by the passage of air 
over it. If this surface is not kept moist, 
discomfort arises and with it an impulse 
to seek well-tried means of relief. Thus, 
Cannon concludes, the diminishing activity 
of the salivary glands becomes a delicate 
indicator of the bodily demand for fluid.” 





COLOR-TREATMENT FOR THE 
NERVOUS 





AX’ attempt to utilize what is known 
as the ‘‘ Kemp-Prossor color method” 
for the treatment of neurological cases 
has been made in the decoration of the 
Maudsley Hospital in London. Dr. E.N. 
Snowden, who reports on the plan in The 
Lancet (London, March 29), asserts that 
the effect of the decorations, which are 
chiefly in blues, greens, and 
purples, is soothing to the occupants of the 
rooms; but, taking all the evidence into 
account, he does not believe that it is any 
more so than that of any cheerful system 
of color-design on the walls, Doubtless, he 
remarks, ‘‘a happily decorated hospital 
must be a more cheerful place to live in 


yellows, 


than one that is decorated with the usual | 


dull colors chosen for utility and economy.” 


| Writes Dr. Snowden: 





“The following is a brief description of 
Ward 4 and serves to illustrate the whole 
scheme. The ward consists of three rooms. 
Room A is decorated with a ceiling of sky- 
blue, with yellow walls (the so-called ‘sun- 
light’ yellow). The bedcovers and locker- 
curtains aregreen. It has blue flower-vases 
and screen-covers. The whole scheme 
of decoration is intended to represent spring, 
the yellow being said to be stimulating. 
Room B: The eeiling is blue, the walls 
yellow, the bedeovers and locker-curtains 
are purple, and the screen-covers are blue. 
This also is intended to be stimulating. 
Room C: The ceiling is blue, the walls are 
colored, the upper part pink with a yellow 
dado. A narrow green line divides these 
colors. It has blue bed- and sereen-covers. 
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You, Too, May Hear! 


Inasmuch as 325.000 users of the “ACOUSTICON” 
have had the same satisfactory results as are apparent 
in the photograph above, we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every person who is hard of hearing, without a 
penny of expense, solely and entirely at our risk, to 
accept the 


1919 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


Since the perfecting of our new toro ““ACOUSTI- 
CON,” it is smaller, better and just as strong as ever. 

All you need dois to write, saying that re are hard of 
hearing and will try the “ACOUSTICON.” The trial 
= not cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery 
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The “ACOUSTICON” has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have tried in the past, send for your free trial 
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Soft Coal and the Kewanee Boiler 


Solves the Coal Question 


OU big users of coal can upset the 

hard-coal monopoly if you want to and 
incidentally save 50 per cent on your fuel 
cost. The only reason that there is a hard- 
coal monopoly is because you permit it. 


The solution of the coal question lies in 
the boiler and not in the coal, You have 
never allowed anybody to prove that asser- 
tion. You have used hard coal for years 
and the habit has been too strong for you. 


But if you will use soft coal in the right 
boiler, you will save 50 per cent of your 
fuel cost without a particle of smoke or 
soot. Your dividends and profits will in- 
crease, of course, because soft coal costs 
just half. 


The all-steel Kewanee Smokeless Firebox 
Boiler is doing all these things for count- 
less big industries in the West—for big 
buildings of all descriptions—for hotels, 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY - 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, 


school-houses, churches, office buildings 
and what not. 


If you will all install these Kewanee 
Smokeless Firebox Boilers, you will help 
to reduce the big freight traffic all over 
America. There will be mighty little hard- 
coal shipped to the West. Your railroads 
will cease to be congested and the use of 
soft coal in the Kewanee Smokeless Boiler 
is the absolute solution of the coal 
question. 


You can’t use soft coal in the boilers you 
have, unless they are Kewanee Boilers, 
but you can use any kind of fuel in the 
Kewanee and with all the effect you can 
hope for. 


Write to the Old Man Behind the Boiler, 
or send for a representative, and get all 
the details. These boilers are not adapt- 
ed to residence heating. 


Water Heating Garbage Burners 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
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'W YORK—47 W. 42nd St. Builders Exchange. 
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CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES—The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 


Torento, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B. C. 





PITTSBURGH—945 Oliver Bidg. 
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- quality and the ‘exquisite patterns and 
designs. ; 
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article with the words “Krementz Plate”. 
which means “If this article should prove 
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it free”. 

Ask your dealer to show -you 
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get it here at home. 


1131_ 4 


One of the joys. of 
again.” A real, honest-to-good- 
ness American drink that has 
life and healthfulness in it. A 
purple-cool draught at the 
fountain. A refreshing glass 
at the club or on the shaded 
veranda at home. 
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~) Welch’s Grapelade 

This is the pure grape spread that the 
boys in France liked so well. 
over by the million tins. Now you can 
In 15 ounce glass 
jars, 35c; in 8 ounce tumblers, 20c. 


Ask the Fountain Man for a pgreages Sundae 
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This scheme is intended to assist concen- 
tration. There are three chief side rooms: 
(1) Yellow and green, stimulating effect; 
(2) purple and blue, soothing effect; (3) 
yellow and blue, stimulating effect. The 
corridor is yellow and green. 

“The colors are well chosen and the whole 
effect of the wards is bright and pleasing, if 
somewhat unrestful to the ordinary ob- 
server. With regard to the effect of this 
scheme of decoration on the patients, care- 
ful inquiry from the medical officers, sisters, 
and patients has elicited the following facts: 

“1. There is less crime (in the military 
sense) in Ward 4 than in any of the other 
wards. This fact is of importance and 
needs further trial and investigation, as it 
appears to be a strong point in favor 
of the color scheme. It may be mere 
coincidence. ...... 

“2. A patient diagnosed as ‘hysteria’ 
was put into the purple side-room. In 
two days he became hopelessly deprest 
and was removed to Ward A, where he 
recovered. 

‘**3..A patient with ‘neurasthenia’ was 
told that his headaches would be removed 
if he were living in the purple room, and 
he stated that this occurred. 

“4. Two patients who were placed in 
Ward A (yellow) declared that they would 
go mad if they were left there. After two 
days this attitude of mind was changed to 
acquiescence with their surroundings. ..... 

5. A young officer who had been un- 
able to sleep for many nights unless with 
the help of sedative drugs while in France 
was placed in a room in which. purple pre- 
dominated. He slept soundly all night 
without any drug....... 

“6. The patients who occupy beds in the 
pink room show a tendency. to sit there 
rather than in the other rooms. 

“*7. Medical officers who have had cases 
under treatment in this ward, and in other 
wards simultaneously, find that there is no 
difference in the results achieved. The 
patients do not get better more quickly 
in one than in the other, and the propor- 
tion of cured cases is the same. 

“Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, it does not appear that the particular 
scheme of decoration here described has 
any more effect than would be achieved 
by any cheerful decoration chosen by an 
expert in the blending of colors. It is 
generally recognized that the effect of 
color in our surroundings is a personal one, 
and, except in the widest sense, can not be 
imposed upon us by another person 
successfully.” 

Commenting on Dr. Snowden’s report 
in its editorial columns, The Lancet notes 
that altho the immediate effect of environ- 
ment on hospital patients has often been 
noticed, it is doubtful whether it lasts long. 
Whether good or bad, it is apt to wear off 
as the patient becomes accustomed to it. 
We read: 

‘*‘In the first special hospital arranged in 
this country [Great Britain] for officers 
suffering from functional nervous distur- 
bances the patients were at first placed in 
‘austere little rooms,’ with plain, gray 
walls, devoid of pictures or ornaments, and 


‘with nothing to attract or distract the 


attention of the tired man. In such a 
quiet haven, we were then told, fatigue, as 
a rule, passed off rapidly and convalescence 
began. The effect of this environment on 
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the sick man’s nervous system was thus 
duly recognized. But it is self-evident that 
this effect is a very varying quantity. The 
nature of the surroundings in which people 
work or play is of far more importance to 
some than to others, and the most suscepti- 
ble people are not always those who are 
‘nervy,’ or who possess the artistic tempera- 
ment in high degree. It is doubtful, too, 
how long, even in extreme cases, the normal 
daily environment continues to be opera- 
tive. The attendants at the National 
Gallery soon get over the effect of living 
among the old masters. Wall-papers with 
startling patterns have been known to 
irritate patients convalescing from acute 
illness, but it must be possible to live within 
the deplorable wall-papers seen in the 
tradesman’s book of samples without the 
loss of reason, or our asylums would be 
fuller than they are: It is difficult to sup- 
pose that the widely advertised color 
scheme which is on its trial in a section of 
the Maudsley Hospital can be any ex- 
ception to this law of rapid habituation to 
environment.:.... Moreover, the effect 
of suggestion can not be overlooked; a 
patient with neurasthenia lost his headache 
after living in the purple room in which 
he had been told that his headache would 
disappear. The same thing would possi- 
bly’ have happened if the presence of 
Venetian blinds or the smell of hyacinths 
in. the room had been the curative factor 
emphasized. We agree with Dr. Snowden’s 
conclusion that a happily decorated hospital 
must be a more cheerful place to live in 
than one that is decorated with the usual 
dull colors chosen for utility and economy; 
but much more evidence of the curative 
value of a particular color scheme is re- 
quired before any conclusion can be 
drawn upon its merits.” 





NOT SO MANY DEAD ONES AFTER ALL 





N a discussion of “Living and Dead 

Science in the Schools,’’ quoted in our 
issue for March 15, it is charged that the 
greater part is ‘“‘dead science,” or, at least, 
that the teachers of the greater part of 
it are ‘‘dead.”’ In a letter to Tue Diaest, 
Louis B. Woodward, a teacher of science 
in the State Normal School, Gorham, Me., 
takes exception to these statements and 
asserts that the writer has greatly over- 
stated his case, “if, indeed, he has any 
ease.”” He writes in substance: 


‘**Ninety-nine per cent. of our science 
teachers do not teach pupils to see things!’ 
I wonder if President Hodgdon realizes 
the seriousness of this assertion. True, it 
may be that there are still some few teachers 
of the old school who insist that their pupils 
shall learn the law of universal gravitation 
and the laws of motion without making any 
practical application of them, but to assert 
boldly that so large a proportion of our 
teachers are doing this is a challenge to our 
patience, our ability, and our intelligence. 

‘President Hodgdon, it seems, makes a 
practise of ‘answering his pupils’ questions 
and discussing their observations,’ while 
the next ninety-nine of his benighted 
brethren are teaching ‘abstract facts and 
formulas’ and passing their students on a 
required number of ‘note-book computa- 
tions.’ Imagine the frame of mind of the 
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your steam pipes 
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coils, pipes and heaters drip and drizzle? 
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of even a small leak: 
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ing radiation. When the steam reaches the trap the valve is instantly 
closed and water-sealed—no steam can escape. The action is positive 
and simple—no wasteful drizzle nibbles constantly and expensively at 
your coal-pile. 
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1. Operates on gravity and buoyancy 
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parent who reads President Hodgdon’s 
article—and believes it! 

“President Hodgdon’s story of the girl 
who said that the flames licked the coal 
from the shovel when it was held up to the 
furnace door is paralleled by one that I do 
not hesitate to state was my own experience. 
In an agriculture test I asked for facts 
about the railroad-worm. One young lady 
answered that it was an insect that fed 
along railroads. Now, if 99 percent. of my 
students had given such answers as that I 
should have unhesitatingly decided that my 
teaching was as largely at fault. Can we 
not at the least give ourselves as high a 
rank for our teaching as our classes aver- 
age in their accomplishment? The reason 
for the absurd answer is not difficult to find. 
It represented the ‘taking of a chance’ 
rather than leave the question unanswered, 
on the part of a pupil who did not learn her 
lesson when the railroad-worm was studied. 
She did not know the answer and she might 
guess right. It is no easier to get some 
pupils to learn science than it is to get 
others to learn arithmetic or history or 
English, and the pupil who does not know 
his lesson will in his guesswork give just as 
irrelevant and inconsistent answers in one 
subject as in another. 

‘‘There are valid reasons why to-day so 
large a number of our science teachers 
ean not adhere as closely to abstractions as 
President Hodgdon would have us believe. 
We live in a day of science; our papers and 
our magazines teem with it. The late 
war and all its applications of modern 
science would have set the most phlegmatic 
teachers thinking, for the boys and girls 
will observe and will ask questions. The 
correlation of their questions with scientific 
principles is inevitable. 

“And, finally, there are the text-books; 
and such wonderful text-books as we have 
to-day! If either teachers. or pupils read 
them intelligently their minds must be 
stimulated, and they must observe and 
think. I have before me some half dozen 
of the later texts in chemistry, physics, 
and general science. From any of these, 
books I ean select questions as practical 
as those used by President Hodgdon to 
illustrate his points. In fact, the illus- 
trations he uses in his address are just the 
sort of questions and examples in which 
the modern science text abounds. He is 
himself the author of a rather good text 
on general science. Has he not seen any 
of the others and does he not know how 
numerous and how good they are? Give 
to a pupil a modern text-book on general 
science and make him study it faithfully, 
and there must necessarily follow ques- 
tion and answer, observation and in- 
ference. The teacher who insists upon 
abstraction alone must soon lose his job. 

“President Hodgdon has failed in his 
post-mortem diagnosis, or else the indentifi- 
cation-tag was thissing. The individual 
he has disinterred is not the modern science 
teacher. That individual is much alive, 
and, despite the gentleman’s gloomy 
statements to the contrary, is <njoying the 
flowers that bloom on earth and not 
fertilizing them from beneath. His address 
might have applied to the science teachers 
of a generation ago, altho I would hesitate 
so to desecrate their memories. Modern 
science, and its teaching, has been and is 
one of those ‘great tides of the world’ that 
‘rise in their majesty and overwhelming 
might, and those who stand in the way are 





PFLORSHEIM Styles 
of the Times inter- 
est every well-dressed 
man — they’re correct 
—perfect-fitting—and 
of lasting quality. 
Florsheim dealers are 
showing the season’s 
smart shapes. 


Ten Dollars and up 


Consider the wear not the 
price per pair. Look for the 
quality mark “Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 
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GUARANTEED 
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for six months 
wear or new ones free— 
Buy by mail and save $1 
on this handsome shirt, 
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sent anywhere by parce 
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I5c postage. 


DURATEX 
MONEY BACK 


Shirt of finest white per- 
cale with neat stripes. Popular 
coat style, cuffs attached. 

undered and very fashionable. 
Standard sizes, 14 to 17. Shirt 
he bandsome 
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soc (sizes 9}4 to11}4). 4 


Secure Wholesale Rates 


This special offer of all three for 
$2 and 15c postage is limited so 
choose your colors and send today with sizes for if all woes 
do not please you on arrival we'll gladly refund your money 
Highest Bank References. To those sending for this sample 
= our money saving and money m 4 
jUNT and AGENCY. plan and pocket outfit for every- 
in men’s money-back guaranteed wear, furnishing 
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Another Surprising Feature 
— the Automatic Selector ! 


Hew often you wart to write names which 

are filed in with others! Picking them out is — 
slow. Filing them back, afd mis-hling wastes 
time. Keeping SEPARATE lists is worse. 


Names are duplicated—harder to keep lists 


“live.” 


But with the Automatic Selector Addresso- 
graph, one CENTRALIZED list is sufficient. 
Insert tabs in any of the 24 positions on plates 
to designate “kinds of goods,” sex, rating, terri- 
tory, expiration dates, etc. 


Set Selector “pin” in Addressograph to make con- 
tact with tabs in desired position. Run all plates thru 
foot lever or motor Addressograph. Selector automaticall 
causes plates to PRINT or SKIP printing as desired. 
Several thousand different selector classifications possible. 
Selector is simple and positively accurate. Easily adjusted 


so EVERY plate will print when desired. 


Does Far More than Address Envelopes 





From plates made by your clerk, Addresso- 
graph “typewrites” names, dates, symbols, ad- 
dresses, etc. on EVERY form—see list below. 
It's 15 times faster than pen or typewriter. 
Error-proof. 





Hand. foot lever or motor models for speedity printing (THRU FREE TRIAL, $60 HAND ADDRESSOGRAPH. 
namnsay-~af- P pwlie- venice _ ~~ as Representative will demonstrate it at your desk, and 
Games Forme Clcalave Sotenenig” if desired leave it for FREE TRIAL. No cost or 
Route Sheets Checks Letters to ‘*Fill In’’ obligation. Just mail coupon! 
Pay Forms Record Sheets Inventory Records _ 
Wrappers Labels Tags, Etc. 





dressogfaph 


TRADE MARK 





New York 





Sales Offices and Service Stations at these cities—or you Mail to nearest office—or phone for representative if list opposite names your city. 


can make address plates in your own office if preferred: == = === = === © =e See Se oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
















































Albany Denver Newark al We use forms checked below: ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, (915M1) Chicago 
Akonrows Detroit New Yor. Astoe” I Filling in L CRoute Sheets Without cost or obligation, please give us: 
Baltimore Tar a Otlahome City s | eedete DShop Orde OF acts about trial offer Demonstration in our office 
joston artford ee Statements Cavelapeaeeecsiore ‘ 
putts a iptlane 4 Phoenix a, ~~ Fe A | s, caniiasenel : 
Ballas Mitwakes Hichmond Ocha ee Clnventory Reems | Official No, of names on list.... 
Montreal St. Louis printed with dealers’ names PEA Et CDT i ne aeons EF 








“*We must all do our best to make the change from War Work to Peace Work as easy as possible. Cooperation is the big thing needed now.’ *—U., S. Dept. Glade: 
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The Electric Toaster 
that Turns the Toast 


When one side of the bread is toasted 
just right, turn the knob and the toast 
automatically turns over. This Reversible 
Toaster carries the 50-year old trademark 
of the manufacturer who developed the 
percolation principle of coffee making. 


— ads ves “ne “Sv, ~ io ttead ee ee 


ESIDES appearing on household helps for use with elec- 
tricity, gas, alcohol or on an ordinary range, the name 
i Bowman” appears also as a guarantee on a 
complete line of temperature-retaining vessels, known 
‘everywhere by the trade-mark HOTAKOLD. Some of 
these are illustrated. They keep cold drinks cold for 72 
hours and hot drinks hot for 24 to 36 hours, and are finished 
in nickel, silver, and colored enamels. For summer 
they are indispensable. 
See Manning-Bowman goods and Hotakold Vessels at electric 
shops, department and hardware stores, jewelers and novelty shops. 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments 
in Nickel Plate, Copper and Aluminum 











SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











overwhelmed.’ That tide has not yet 
reached its full height, but it is near the 
flood and the day is near when all of those 
who defy it will have been swept away.” 





STEALING ELECTRICITY 





LECTRIC current valued at $10,000 

is stolen annually at one large central 
station in the United States. Undetected 
thefts would, of course, add to this figure, 
and the total loss throughout the country 
must be in the millions. According to 
Thomas Robson Hay, of the Duquesne 
Light Company, Pittsburg, who writes on 
** Detection and Remedy of Current Theft” 
in The Electrical Review (New York), 
the full extent of the loss will probably 
never be accurately known. Inability 
to combat successfully the current-thief 
has foreed many central stations, espe- 
cially the larger ones, to ignore it, altho 
fully realizing its immensity. In the 
majority of cases described by Mr. Hay 
appropriation of the current was unin- 
tentional, and in all probability its dis- 
covery and correction were as satisfactory 
to the consumer as to the company. In 
these cases, ‘‘theft”’ is too harsh a word to 
use. In others there is actual dishonesty. 
Writes Mr. Hay: 


“Theft of current . . . may be by those 
who would resent any accusation of 
common thievery, or it may be perpetrated 
by those without scruples and who are 
noted for sharp and shady dealings. In 
most cases theft of current is practised by 
small shopkeepers, many of whom do busi- 
ness on a ‘shoe-string,’ or by residential 
eustomers who think they are keen 
enough to beat the company and get away 
with it without being detected. 

‘‘Perhaps the fundamental reason for 
such practise is psychologic, and its under- 
lying cause is the generally popular con- 
ception that it is perfectly legitimate and 
proper to ‘beat’ a corporation when the 
oceasion and opportunity for so doing are 
present. Most small users conceive of a 
corporation as an inanimate thing with 
plenty of money and perfectly able to 
donate small amounts of current. The 
individual amounts are, of course, small, 
but in the aggregate they will usually 
amount to an appreciable item. 

‘The usual offender considers himself as 
upright as any one. It is the opportunity 
that makes the thief. The old-fashioned 
eash-drawer open and the unprotected 
meter are too much for some people. The 
man who gets his current, or part of his 
current, for nothing believes himself no 
more guilty than when overlooked by the 
street-car conductor. Any one with a 
slight knowledge of electrical practise is 
often tempted to try his hand. He just 
wants to see if he can beat the game. 

“The detection of the current-thief is 
made possible in a number of ways. The 
special meter-tester, the periodic meter- 
tester, and indicator-tester discover the 
greatest number of cases at the time they 
are making tests and inspections on the 
customer’s premises by inspecting all 
wiring and connections about the meter. 
The meter-man and complaint-man may 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











also discover irregularities while changing 
moters. .....-. ¢ 
‘When an intentional theft is discovered 
the tester leaves the connection as found, 
in order not to arouse any suspicion that 
the irregularity has been detected. A 
detailed report is made by the meter 
division, or is discovered by the meter- 
installer or complaint-man, a report is made 
out by the district superintendent, and is 
forwarded to the contracting department. 
The contracting department will immedi- 
ately issue an order to the district super- 
intendent to place a check-meter in a 
dummy transformer case on a near-by pole, 
and connected in series with the meter of 
the suspected customer. In this way, itis 
possible to find out what the actual correct 
consumption is, and a direct basis for 
determining the amount of loss, and col- 
lecting the portion not registered by the 
regular meter, is afforded. The readings 
of the customer’s meter and the check- 
meter are compared for a few months, and 
when it is discovered that a large dis- 
crepancy exists, an investigation is made 
at an unusual hour by two company em- 
ployees, in order to collect all the evidence 
possible. There are other methods used, but 
the one mentioned is the most common.” 


The methods employed by current- 
thieves are somewhat rashly described by 
the writer in detail. We forbear to repro- 
duce them here, as we have no desire to 
turn Tue Digest into a ‘“‘ Current Thieves’ 
Complete Guide.”” Omitting these direc- 
tions, we read: 


“The following is a record for one large 
central station of the actual cases in- 
vestigated and from which judgments were 
secured : 

31 cases of intentional theft, for which 

there was collected in a period of 

nine months. eye eteee 
59 cases of unintentional theft, for which 

there was collected.in a period of 

SD Cis $s snide oh is eens. ase 2,538.31 


WONG. « ovisis eT a dss cowsgoys catewe $6,854.35 


“Settlements for theft of current now 
average $761.60 per month, or approxi- 
mately $10,000 per year. ...... 

“To détect such thefts, by means of the 
necessary evidence, and then to secure 
payments for the amount stolen, require 
tactful and careful handling on the part 
of the central station. The culprit must 
be made to realize the real measure of his 
offense and payment must be secured, 
where possible, without court proceedings. 
Otherwise the cost of collection may more 
than offset the amount collected. In 
carrying on the negotiations looking to the 
collection’ for amounts claimed as being 
due it is perfectly proper to contend that 
every kilowatf{-hour of current stolen 
becomes a public nuisance and a handicap 
to the rendering of more satisfactory 
service, for the reason that collections 
from the given district are reduced by the 
value of the amount of current stolen. 
This amount when capitalized to improve- 
ments may make possible material better- 
ments of service. 

“In the last analysis it is not only the 
loss of revenue, but also its effect on the 
total amounts collected and its relative 
injustice. to honest users that should 
recommend to all central-station plants 
an earnest and continued effort to put a 
stop to such practise.” 
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ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 
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Ter tEEN Years OF SPECIALIZATION 
Thirteen years of development and research 
concentrated on the most Vital part of the 
automobile have resulted in AtTWATER 
Kent Scientiric Ienition asi is today 
ArwaterKenrt lenition 
on your caris a sure sign of quality. It means 
that the builder realizes the Vital importance 
of efficient ignition and is using the best 
equipment he can find, regardless of price 


or precec lent. 
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in New York City—twenty thousand in 

Bosten-—twenty thousggd jn San Fran- 
cisco—twelve hundred in Peoria— fifteen 
hundred in Trenton—twenty-six in Hawley 
—-and so on in more than twenty-four thou- 
sand great cities, towns and hamlets all over 
the United States—a million people! 


fini amillion people! Eighty-nine thousand 


A considerable portion of this million, 
each month, performs the same identical act, 
is moved by the same impulse, actuated by 
the same motive. 


They-walk up to the thousands of news- 
stands of America, and they say “I want a 
copy of Cosmopolitan.” They lay down a 
quarter and, if the dealer isn’t sold out of 
Cosmopolitans, they walk away with the best 
magazine that it is possible for the greatest 
publishing organization in the world to 
produce. 


To publish in Cosmopolitan, month after 
month, the best work of the greatest writers 











uIs is a photograph of 
" Ptgaee cards, Each of 
these cards represents a city, 
town or hamlet in which 
Cosmopolitan has. readers. 
Some of the cards show that 
only a single member of the 
community is reading Cos- 
mopolitan; other cards show 
thousands—tens of thousands 
—and the New York City card 
indicates nearly 100,000. 


The World’s Greatest Million 


in the world—such writers as John Gals- 
worthy, James Oliver Curwood, Peter B. 
Kyne, Fannie Hurst, Arthur Somers Roche, 
Rupert Hughes, Robert W. Chambers—is a 
remarkable achievement. 


But here is the greatest achievement of all 

unparalleled in the history of magazine 
publishing—the achievement that firmly es- 
tablishes Cosmopolitan’s supremacy-— 


It takes from their desks, from their plows, 
from their homes, from wherever they may 
be, at work or at play, a million Americans 


It influences them to engage themselves in 
a considerable amount of physical exertion 
every thirty days in order to get a copy of a 
magazine. 


That is the greatest achievement of all! 


It makes Cosmopolitan’s million the world’s 
greatest million because it is a million that 
knows the best—wants it—and is willing to 
go out of its way to get it. 


Cosmopolitan’s own supremacy insures supremacy for its advertisers. 





















































THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Something to» Keep.—Keep your temper. 
Nobody else wants it.—Dearborn In- 
dependent. 


So It Goes.—The Lowry City Independent 
has an idea that the old fellow who became ' 
rich by burning the midnight oil doubtless: 


now has a son who is prodigal with the 
midnight gas.—Kansas City. Times. 





The Kind That Sticks.—‘ You don’t 
hear any talk nowadays about a more 
elastic currency.” 

““No; what we want to-day is a more 
adhesive currency.’’—Boston. Transcript. 





Why?—One—“ Yes, in .a_ battle 
tongues a woman can always hold her 
own.” 

Tue Orner—* Perhaps she can. 
why doesn’t she?”—The Sydney Bulletin. 





His Prototype.—‘‘ All I did,’’ said. the 
profiteer, 
opportunity.” t} 

“* Well,” answered the patriot, ‘ that’s 
all Captain Kidd used to do.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





Case for the S. P. C. C.—‘ Every now 
and then somebody tries to send:a baby 


through the post-office,” laughed the 
elerk. 
‘* Heartless parents! Don’t -they care 


>> 


whether their children are lost or not? 
—Washington Star. 





He Knew.—Teracner—“ Don’t you 
know that punctuation means that you 
must pause?” ; 

Witiie—‘ Course Ido. An auto driver 
punctuated his tire in front of our house 
Sunday and he paused for half an hour.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Taking Stock in Him.—Tue Svurror— 
“‘T hope, sir, that you will consider me in 
the nature of an investment, even if | 
may not pay regular dividends.” 

Tue Grrw’s Fatroer— My dear boy, 
don’t talk of dividends. I shall be glad if 
you don’t levy regular assessments on 
me.”’—Life. 


They Couldn’t Help It.—Two friends 
met in the Strand the morning after an 
airplane raid. 

“Any damage done your way? 
first asked. 

**Damage! Rather!’ answered the 
other. ‘‘ Father and mother were blown 
clean out of the window. The neighbors 
say it’s the first time they’ve been seen to 
leave the house together in seventeen 
years.””—New York Globe. 


” the 


The Sign Language.—Ephum Johnson 
was up before Judge Shimmerplate on a 
cruelty to animals charge. 

“Deed Ah wasn’t abusing dat 
judge,”’ the old man demurred. 

“* Did you not strike it repeatedly with 
a club?” 

** Yassah.” 

** And do you not know that you can 
accomplish more with animals by speaking 
to them?” 

‘* Yassah; but this critter am different. 
He am so deef he can’t hear me when Ah 
speaks to him in de usual way, so Ah has 
to communicate wid him in de sign lan- 
guage.’’—Charleston Mail. 


mule, 


of | 


But ' 


“was to take advantage of an | 


The Easy Life.—‘t You college men 
seem to take life pretty easy. 

“Yes; even when we graduate we do it 
by degrees.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Another Silver Heresy.—Too many 
men seem to think: that optimism’ con- 
sists only, of seeing the silver lining to the 
other man’s cloud.—Dearborn Independent. 


iA Correction. ‘Was Rome founded by 
Romeo? * inquired a pupil ‘of. the teacher. 
4 No, my_ boy,” replied the Wise man; 

‘if was Juliet ‘who was found: dead by 
Romeo.’ <Tit-Bits. © +1 . 





Footing It = >Re pp—* Phe doctor, said 
he’d have me on my-feet inva fortnight.” 


GrEENE—* And dit he?" abe 3 
> “ Sure. I’ve had= to “Sell: my automo- 
bile. 


”*__ Yonkers Statesman.” 

Saving the Hens Trouble. —‘ Here, 
Binks, I wish you'd take my garden seeds 
and give them tocyour hens with niy com- 





pliments. - It - will save them’ the ‘trouble 
of coming over after them.”—Life. | 
Strong Family Resemblance.—“ Con- 


tentment,” remarked Shinbone, ‘am a 
mighty fine thing; de only trouble.’bout it 
is’ it’skin’ ’o hahd to ’stinguish from jes’ 
plain‘ laziness.” —Boston Transcript. 

-Jugs, Not Jags.— ‘Pack ‘my box with 
five dozen liquor-jugs *’ is’ the -shortest 
sentence containing all the letters of the 
English alphabet, and there is no law against 
liquor-jugs so long as there is no liquor in 
them.—Concord Monitor. 








Pity the Poor Kings.—The desperate 
straits of ex-royalty in Europe are in- 
stanced in the case of former_Emperor 
Charles, who has taken refuge *mn” Swiss 
castle that is occupied by his mother-in- 
law.—Kansas City Journal. 





Taking It Easy.—‘‘ Do you d that 
prohibition has deprest CrftnsofGiulch?” 
“No,” answered Cactus Joe. ‘‘ We’re 
more cheerful than usual. Everybody 


seems to think it’s a great joke on all 
the rest of the boys.” —Washington Star. 


I'm so 
with,”’ 


They Played Hard.—‘‘ Mother, 
lonesome. I’ve no one to play 
complained Albert. 

“* Well, go and play with Dickey.” 

“Oh, I played with him this morning 
an’ I don’t b’lieve he’s well enough to 
come out yet.” —Chicago Tribune. 





Her Attitude.—He—‘ If I was rich, 
darling, would you love me more than you 
do?” 

Sue—“ Well, I might not love you any 
more, but I should look forward to our 
wedding-day with a great deal more im- 
patience than I do at present.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





Cumulative.—A story is told about a 
citizen whose daughter’ is about to be 
married, and who has been trying to get 
a line on what the expense of the rather 
elaborate ceremony will be. He approached 
a friend of his, seeking information. 

** Morris,” he said, “‘ your oldest daugh- 
ter was married about five years ago, 
wasn’t she? Would you mind telling me 
about how much the wedding cost you?” 
“Not at all, Sam,” was the answer. 
“ Altogether, about five thousand dollars 





a year.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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FREE YOU 


FOR LIMITED 
TIME ONLY 


Here Is Our 
Great Offer 


We will deliver 
right into your 
hands your choice 
of any one of the 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANERS 


listed below and let 
you try the cleaner 
thoroughly in your 
own home before you 
pay a cent. 
We Pay Express 
Charges Anywhere 





Apex 


Ben 
Cadillac 
eantley. s. 

Pse 
Eureka 
Frantz-Premier 
Hoover 
Hot Point Victor 
Imperial Western Electric 


Only $3.50 Down 


If you decide to try after the ‘trial you can 
pay down as your first payment only $3.50 
and the balance in very easy maatthly pay- 
ments. Our liberal easy payment plan gives 
you the privilege of owning and using and 
paying for it at your convenience—and no 
extra charge for easy payments 


Torrington 





Buying from us insures you a brand 
new, spick and »s an latest Vacuum 
Cleaner from World "s Largest Vacuum 
Cleaner Dealers. We are special 
agents for Western Electric and Im- 
perial Electric Cleaners. 











; This great offer good for 
3 LIMITED TIME ONLY 
4 so.send coupon at once for complete pricc list 
and terms. 


vaneee CLEANER SPECIALTY Y COMPANY, Inc. 

131 West 42nd 8t., New York City. Dept. 32 A. 
Send me Complete price list and information on 
your free trial casy payment plan, 








KOR-KER 


PRESERVES TIRES 





Gives 50% more mileage. 

Seals punctures instantly. 

Stops slow leaks. 

Keeps tires fully inflated. 

Thousands of users in 

40 countries for 7 years. 

Send for Literature 

ALCEMO MFG. CO. 

















21 Bridge Street, © Newark, New Jersey | 
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Let Us 
Those Unlawful and 


More than a million motorists 

now greet others with a lawful 

lareless. flood-light, due to 
arner-Lenz. 

A long -list of great makers 
now light their every car in this 
kindly, legal way. . 

Old-type lightsareso offensive 
that a thousand laws forbid 
them. And every instinct ‘tells 
us they must go. 

It is time for all to quit them. 
Let us all adopt a courteous, 
law-obeying light. 


Vastly Better Light 


Even selfishness demands 
this. The Warner-Lenz means 
vastly better light. 

It means diffused light, such as 
daylight is. It means a flood- 
light, sweeping your whole field 
of vision. 

It means lighted roadsides, 
ditches, curves and turns which 
shaft-lights cannot reach. It 












ll Quit 


Unkindly ‘Glare-Lights 


means far-reaching, widespread, 
all-revealing light. 

The Warner-Lenz makes 
your full light legal everywhere. 
There are no direct beams, no 
glare rays, so the light .is not 
held down. Rise and fall of the 
car does not affect it, nor does 
turning of the lens in the lamp- 
rim. 

Thosé are the reasons why 
Warner-Lenz holds the pinnacle 
place in this field. 

Change your lenses to the 
Warner. Then you will have 
lawful light.-- You will, have 
glareless light. Dimmers will 
never be necessary. Far and 
wide your whole scene will be 
lighted. Night driving will lose 
its tenseness. 

Glareless light need not mean 
quelled light, or restricted, or 
held down. With Warner-Lenz 
it means the best light any car 
can have. Let your dealer insert 
them and see. 








Standard Equipment on 

Packard White 

Stutz Westcott 

Peerless Case 

Moon Davis 

Murray McFarlan 

Crawford Daniels 8 

at Cunningham 

Ohio Electric Anderson 

Marmon tandard 8 

Lenox Nash 

Dorris Doble Steam 
Rock Falls 

Motor Trucks 
Lombard Tractor Vim 
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q Wid LJ 
This is A. P...Warner of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame and 
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2 Gz Cz Uti 


Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50. to- $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 


West of Rockies, 25¢ Per Pair Extra 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


900 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














CURRENT EVENTS 





PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


May 7.—The Allied and Associated Powers 
and the German plenipotentiaries meet 
at Versailles, 


The Peace Treaty provides for the pay- 
ment of a large sum by Germany, re- 
stores Alsace-Lorraine to France, and 
further provides for cession by Ger- 
many Of several thousand square miles 
of territory to other Powers. It also 
reduces the German Army to a hundred 
thousand men and the Navy to six 
cruisers, the personne! not to exceed 
15,000. 


The Council of Three has agreed that 
New Zealand will act as mandatary for 
Samoa; Australia for the other German 
possessions south of the equator; and 
Japan for the islands north of the 
equator, reports Paris. 


The Chinese Cabinet decides to instruct 
the Chinese delegates in Paris not to 
sign a peace treaty giving the German 
rights to Shantung to the Japanese, ac- 
cording to a Peking report. 


Premier Orlando favors a proposal that 
Italy administer Fiume as a man- 
datary until 1923, after which the city 
will revert to Italian sovereignty, ac- 
cording to Paris advices. 


President Wilson and Premier » Lloyd 
George agree to ask a pledge by the 
United States and Great Britain to aid 
France if she is attacked by Germany, 
according to advices from Paris. 


May 8.—The Council of Four begins 
work on peace terms to be presented to 
the Austrian, Hungarian, and Bul- 
garian delegates, says Paris. An in- 
demnity of one billion dollars will be 
demanded of Austria. 


May 9.—The terms of the treaty to he 
presented to Austria provide that the 
Austrian Navy is to be abolished, all 
ships of that navy to be surrendered, 
according to a Paris report. 


Germany decrees a week of mourning 
over the treaty, urging all states to 
place a ban on public amusement dur- 


ing that period, says a report from 
Berlin. 
May 10.—In response to a note from 


Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, head 
of the German peace delegation, sug- 
gesting modifications in ‘the treaty, 
the Allies responded that they can 
admit of no discussion of their right to 
insist upon the terms of the Peace 
Treaty substantially as drafted, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Paris. 


May 11.—Six members of the German 
Peace Mission leave for Berlin, where 
they will discuss the peace situation 
with the German Government, says a 
dispatch from Versailles, 


May 12.—In the event that Germany does 
not sign the Peace Treaty all military 
arrangements are said to have heen 
made for the Allied armies to advance 
on Germany, according to a London 
dispatch. It is announced that Marshal 
Foch has left Paris for the Rhine 
frontier. 


May 13.—An invitation has been ex- 
tended by the Peace Conference to the 
Soviet Hungarian Government to name 
delegates for the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, according to Paris. The in- 
vitation has not as yet been accepted. 


Philipp Scheidemann, German Chancellor, 
in a speech before the National As- 
sembly in Berlin, urges the Germans to 
reject the Peace Treaty, according to 
advices from that city. 


The Germans offer a new plan for a 
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League of Nations at the Peace Con- 
ference, says Paris. Among other 
things the German A ney provides for 
disarmament and the creation of an 
International Parliament. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


May 7.—The Bolshevik army has begun 
an attack on Vilna, the capital of 
Lithuania, says London. 


May 9.—The Omsk Government issues a 
statement indicating that all the details 
of itsestablishment have been completed, 
says a Washington report. The movo- 
ment for the recognition of the Omsk 
Government by the Allies and the 
United States is supported generally 
in Paris, and it is announced that such 
action in the near future is looked for. 


May 11.—Allied forces are preparing for 
military ope rations against Petrograd 
with Helsingfors as a base, says a 
Stockholm report. Fifty thousand 
troops are expected to take part in the 
operation. 


The Murmansk foree, operating west of 
the railroad, reports substantial ad- 
vances, being now only fifteen miles 
from the headwaters of Lake Onega, 
says an Archangel report. It is further 
reported that discontent in the Bol- 
shevik forces is increasing. 


May 12.—Tentative arrangements are be- 
ing made to begin the withdrawal of 
American troops from North Russia 
early in June, says a report from 
Archangel. 


The United States and Allied govern- 
ments have decided to lend the Inter- 
Allied Commission administering the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad $20,000,000 
for operating the line, according to 
advices from Washington. 


May 13.—A new communistic party is 
said to be forming in Russia, which 
is drawing supporters from all classes 
and from many communities, says a 
dispatch from Washington. 


FOREIGN 


May 8.—Disturbances take place in China, 
national sentiment being aroused over 
the Peace Conference decision regard- 
ing Shantung, says a report from 
Peking. American Minister Reinseh 
reports the cutting of all wires leading 
to Peking. 


The Hungarian Communist Government 
refuses the armistice terms offered by 
Roumania and decides to fight to the 
utmost, says Copenhagen. 


May 10.—Revolutionists who invaded 
Venezuela from Colombia in April have 
been completely defeated and have 
retired into Colombia, according to ad- 
vices from Caracas. 


May 12.—An agreement is reached by 
which the chief Allied Powers will joint- 
ly support loans to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for financial, administrative, and 
industrial dev elopment of that country, 
according to Paris. 


May 13.—The first Minister of Finland 
to the United States, Armas Saas- 
tamoinen, arrives in New York. 


DOMESTIC 


May 7.—President Wilson issues a call by 
cable for an extra session of Congress 
to convene May 19, according to 
Washington dispatches. 


Provision is made in the Paris treaty for 
the prompt withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican Army of Occupation from Ger- 
many, according to advices from Paris 
to Washington. 


A long petition is cabled to President 
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Porous, Elastic-Knit Cotton 
for Comfort 


For this summer insure 
cool comfort by wearing 
Stephenson form fitting, 
elastic-knit Cotton Union 
Mm Suits or Two-Piece 
Underwear. 


Made on Double 
Spring Needle ma- 
chines, this thin, light 
fabric permits easy 
body movement with- 
out binding; absorbs 
perspiration without 
getting sticky. 

And it is cleaner to 
wear; your body is fully 
protected against dust 
without discom- 
to you. 





Fabric knitted 
on Double Spring 
Needle machines is 
porous. It allows the body 
to breathe freely through the 
pores. Body moisture is rapidly 
evaporated and you do not have the 
feeling of “thot weather fatigue” that comes 
from a less porous fabric. 


















Stephenson Cotton Union Suits are made in full length 
sleeve and leg: quarter length sleeve and three quarter 
length leg and also in Athletic Style. 


For men accustomed to the athletic 
type of Underwear, Stephenson 
Double Spring Needle Cotton Ath- . 
letics afford a new idea in under- 
wear comfort. 


All styles of Stephenson Underwear 
made in Special Stouts for Heavy Setmen. 


Overshirts for Sports or Work 


Wool overshirts for Sports, souks * 
Tramping or Work are the _. 
choice of men who know. 


Stephenson Wool Overshirts, 
made in all sizes, cost half as much 
as flannel and wear twice as long, 


Ask your dealer to show you Stephenson ‘ 
Wool Overshirts, fe | 


STEPHENSON 
UNDERWEAR MILLS 
South Bend, Indiana 
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WORKS oldest and largest manufac. 
turers of wrought steel hardware 


> Rip 


BALL bearings in a butt re- 

Bite wear to a minimum, 
They allow your doors to swing 
smoothly and aw 














9000 pairs of Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butts 
are in con- 
stant use 
in the new 
HotelPenn- 
sylvania. 
lew York 


















Stanley Ball 
Bearing Butt 
Wrought Steel 
No. BB239—4x 4 


The first cost of 
a Ball Bearing 
Butt is its last. 


Ball Bearing Butts do their work 
quietly day after A na 
seldom noticed, they are perhaps t 
most often used item of hardware 
in a building. 


Ask your architect. 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
NewYork 100LafayetteSt. Chicago,73 East Lake St. 
“Use Bali Bearing Butts for Permanence.” 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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Wilson by the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, representing 85,000 saloon- 
kee , asking for the recall of the war- 
pro. ibition order of July 1, according 
to a dispatch from Atlantic City, where 
the liquor-dealers are holding their 
annual convention. 


May _8.—Three naval seaplanes start from 
New York to Halifax on the first 
leg of their flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


A foreeast issued by the Department of 
Agriculture estimates the 1919 wheat 
crop at approximately 900,000,000 
bushels, according to a Washington re- 

rt. The condition of the wheat crop 
- said to be the highest on record for 
May 1 


May 9.—Thomas Nelson Page, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Italy, announces 
his intention to resign after the con- 
clusion of peace, says Paris. 


Commanders of American camps are in- 
structed that the War Department 
desires to have discharged by June 15 
all men drafted or enlisted for the 
emergency who are eligible for dis- 
charge, according to a Washington 
report. 


May 10.—The fifth Liberty Loan was 
greatly oversubscribed, according to 
semiofficial announcements. Ten mil- 
lion people are said to have taken bonds. 


Two American naval seaplanes reach 
Trepassey, Newfoundland, from Halifax, 
the second leg of their transatlantic 
flight, according to advices from Tre- 
passey. 


May 11.—President Wilson in a proc- 
lamation recommends that the period 
from June 8 to June 14 be observed 
over the country as Boy Scout week 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
Boy Seout work, says a dispatch from 
Washington. 


May 12.—General Pershing confirms the 
announcement that he will depart for 
the United States late in July or August, 
says a dispatch from Coblenz. 





Practical Pity.— 
with the people who complain of high 
prices? ” 

“TI do,” answered the food-profiteer. 
* Tt shall never be said that I was lacking 
in sympathy. I sympathize with them a 
great deal, and if I had my way I'd fix 
things so that I could sympathize with 
them twice as much.”—Boston Transcript. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers are at work throughout the 
eountry soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals, We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut-rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order untii you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funx & Wacnatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





“Don’t you sympathize | 





Its antiseptic, germ-proof film 
dries almost instantly but resists 
wear and washing for many days. 
Tt is a convenient ‘‘first aid’” 
for cuts, scrapes and all minor 
skin injuries, 


**“Never Neglect 
a Break in the 
Skin”* 


Be sure you get 
genuine New- 
Skin, not an in- 
ferior substitute. 
All Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORE 











BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


salaries. Thousands Kl fms 
Publis Accountants in 
fo $10,000" year, We train Sab pee bacly p mai in 
if ~ for C. P. A. or 


4 Knowledge of as unnecessary to oo ers we 
—-4 are 





you from under Pthe 

pervision x! William 'B. Castenholz, A. y pe yor 

Comptrolier and Instructor, Univerat ted b: 

A’s, including members of the a 
countants. Low 0 tuition fee—easy ferme. Wate now for infor 
mation and free book of Accountancy 

Le Salle Extension University. Dept. 552-H.A.C., Chicago 

“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 











To Lawyers 
and Physicians: 


The question of responsibility, of the 
amount of blame that can be legally attached 
to those who are mentally abnormal for the 
crimes they commit, has been a vexed one 
ever since laws were first made. We now 
have the whole subject lucidly and exhaus- 
tively treated in an authoritative new volume. 


THE UNSOUND MIND 
AND THE LAW 


by George W. Jacoby, M.D., former President of the 
American Neurological Association, Consulting Neurol- 
ogist to the German Hospital of Ne w York, etc., author 
of “Suggestion and Psychotherapy," etc. 
Part I treats of the general relation between juris- 
prudence and psychiatry and of the varying degrees 
of responsibility up to the border-line of insanity. 
Part If deals with the manifestations by which the 
most important psychoses and neuro-psychoses may 
be recognized by the expert psychiatrist. 
Part W988 is devoted to a careful consideration of 
hypnosis in relation to crime, of the limits to which 
hypnotic suggestion may be carried, and of sexual 
anomalies in general. 
Part BV i:.dicates the manner in which written or 
verbal expert opinions should be formed and rendered 
in cases which hinge upon the sanity or insanity of the 
accused. 

To jurists, to alienists, and to all who are inter- 
ested in medico-legal questions this book will prove 
invaluable. 


8vo, cloth, 438 pages. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.16 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Make this Your Guide to 
Comfort and Safety 


Johnson’s Toilet and Baby Powder 


soothes skin irritations, sunburn, chafing, 
prickly heat, etc.—trefreshing after the 
morning bath—cooling and soothing after 
shaving—recommended asa dressing for 
Baby's tender skin. “Best For Baby— 
Best For You.” 


Red Cross Absorbent Cotton 


safeguards cuts, wounds, and scratches 
from infection—an efficient dressing for 
burns, blisters, boils, etc.—a powder puff 
for Baby’s toilet. Housewives use it to 
filter milk and water, to make sanitary 
pads for cushions, tea cosies, etc. 


Red Cross Gauze 


is safest for dressing cuts, wounds, burns, 
etc., in connection with Red Cross Cotton. 
Use it also for making sanitary napkins 
and articles for the sick-room—for cover- 
ing dishes in fly time, for straining liquids 
—to quickly prepare a dustless duster, 
etc. 


Linton Gauze Bandage 


is soft and absorbent though very firm and 
strong. Use it directly over wounds—for 
binding and holding other dressings— 
and in applying solutions or lotions. 
Comes in sealed cylinders, thoroughly 
sterilized. 


Synol Soap 


gives a mellow, antiseptic lather. Excel- 
lent for shampooing; relieves skin irrita- 
tions and excessive perspiration. Use it 
for disinfecting the hands—asa cleansing 
agent for cuts, bruises, wounds, ulcers— 
and for general “first aid work.” Synol 
Soap can be had in liquid or cake form. 


(Keep the above list on hand—near the “‘first-aid™ 
shelf or emergency cabinet—for convenient reference. ) 


{ World's Largest Makers of Surgical Dressings 
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The Hand ‘of Science is at 
Your Service 


You know the importance of quality and purity 
in articles that come in contact with human ‘flesh. 
You know that there is ever-present danger of infec- 
tions; that much illness is caused by improper care 
—-by use of impure articles. 


We have long realized the need of pure dressings 
and toilet preparations—for over thirty years we 
have been establishing records of scientific purily 
and efficiency. Johnson & Johnson's 400 superior 
articles are used by physicians, nurses, and mothers 
everywhere—by all who value safety. 


We control our products’ quality in many ways: 


We go to extremes of research to first produce a for- 
mula—and often years of patient testing before we 
give it to the public. 


A remarkable control laboratory reviews every bit of 
raw material— makes certain that it is of highest grade. 


A trained corps of scientists inspects our manufacture; 
every process must be up to standard. 


And the finished product is again tested with sched- 
uled regularity. 


For your own sake and your family’s, we urge 
you to ask for Johnson's multi-tested products. You 
will find one for almost every “first-aid” or tcilet 
need. Rely on the name Johnson & Johnson- 
your guide to the safety that only purity and quality 


can assure. 

Your druggist sells the many Johnson & Johnson 
products for home use. He feels that their scientific 
accuracy and the care we take in their making reflect 
his own painstaking methods. Your druggist is ren- 


dering a constant and reliable service to your com- 
munity. He merits your increased patronage. 


/ 


é 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., U.S. A. 


( 
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SPOTLIGHT-FLASHLIGHT 









‘HE new- 
type flash 
light of double-serv- 
ice has come. It is 
wel ™ two lights in one; a 
GSS S? new center beam of 
VE the most brilliant white 
light for picking out objects 200 to 
300 feet away and a diffused light 
that lights up all about you. Both 
lights shine at the same time. 









Thus electrical science gives a 
hundred new uses to the flashlight 
—it makes it double-value. 


Be sure you ask for the Detta. 


.It has many new 
features; improved click- 
switch and other elec- 
trical and mechanical im- 
provements. Costs no 
more than others. Made 
in all sizes, fibre and 
nickeled brass cases. 

At Your Dealers— Or Send Us 
$2.10 for Model 102 Shown Above 
Delta Electric Company 
General Offices and Suctery, Dept. B 


Marion, Indian 
Sranches: ¢ San Francisco, Cal.; 
































World's Stendarg Batteries and Elec- 
tric Lamos for Hand L Bicycles, 
yen gh wale 





No. 10 


Delta Lantern 
heavy duty—uses 
two No. 6 dry 
batteries. (See 
illustration.) 
Red. With bat- 












insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive “Drop Out” Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The momy is the 
pioneer renewable fuse. As compared with 
the: use of one-time fuses, it cuts annual fuse 
costs ly 807 





ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
re Ry ee 
Economy Fuses are ake made j in Canada at Montreal 





First Lien Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS 


secured by income - bearing, improved 
Apartment properties, located in the larger 
cities of the rich and growing South. Exist- 
ing conditions make interest rate higher 
than in the North. Secure this higher rate 
now. When the rate recedes it is then too late. Bonds free 
from normal Federal Income Tax up to 4%. Bonds repay- 


= - Interest payable monthly, in advance. 
ior booklet ‘REASONS WHY” and “ MILLER 

SPR VICE. how this insures and protects the bond 

im it interest” 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
1019 Hurtz Building, 
Also Miami, Florida 


buyer’: 
tlanta, Ga. 
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ECONOMY GREATLY NEEDED NOW, GOVERNMENTAL AS WELL AS 
PERSONAL—A BUDGET SYSTEM POSSIBLE 


~XPERTS in economic matters are 
beginning strongly to urge upon 
individuals and governments in this coun- 
try*the need of much greater economy in 
expenditure than is now being practised. | 
We have not yet given to the word economy 
its proper significance, says a writer in 
the New York Journal of Commerce. By 
economy he does not mean stinginess, 
meanness, or close-fistedness, but some- 
thing that ‘‘is not inconsistent with sen- 
sible liberality,’ for it is something that 
‘signifies a reasonable use of the means at 
command, without extravagance that. is 
wasteful.”” Ours has been a costly ex- 
perience during the past few years—our 
experience as well as that of Europe—and 
it will take many years for us to pay the 
cost of it. 

Many billions have been drawn from 
the earnings of the people ‘‘and added 
to the cost of their daily living, while 
drawing heavily from the means of 
maintaining it.”’ At the same time, this 
experience “‘has piled more billions of debt 
upon the Government which it will take 
even more billions from the people to 
pay off.”” Payment for this debt “will 
have to come out of the profits and the 
earnings of the people, thereby lessening 
what they will have for use in their own 
living.”” The writer is no pessimist, but 
believes that ‘‘by a reasonable and sensible 
economy the people can more than make 
this cost up and really gain in the final 
result.’ He says further: 


“During the struggle that has been 
going on the Government has been most 
extravagant in expenditures and lacking 
in sound economy in raising the means to 
meet them. That may be regarded as 
pardonable now, on account of the lack of 
proper experience and training on that 
line and the pressure brought to bear for 
speedily and rapidly meeting the terrible 
eost of what had to be met. But the 
Government had been extravagant in ex- 
penses and utterly lacking in an economic 
way of meeting them for many years 
before. It is time for reform in that 
respect. 

“This was the one great and pro- 
gressive nation that had no ‘budget sys- 
tem’ for estimating costs of what was to 
be done by the Government, and properly 
limiting and directing its expenditures. 
Efforts in recent years to have one -es- 
tablished got little support and utterly 
failed, in spite of demonstration of the 
waste of a fourth to a third of what was 
appropriated by Congress on recommenda- 
tion of a dozen different committees, 
which came to no agreement between 
themselves and gave no demonstration of 
the need of what they proposed to have 
expended. 

“The looseness did not stop there. There 
were amendments to revenue and ap- 
propriation bills in committees and by 
motions in sessions of the houses of Congress, 
which contributed to waste without re- 
straint or public understanding. In the 
present situation there surely ought to be 
an end of that. 

“Penrose, of Pennsylyania, is to be 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in the new Congress, which is 
to meet in special session. He has pub- 
licly announced that. he considers a 
budget system of such paramount im- 
portance that he will introduce a bill 
creating one as soon as Congress meets. 
He is quoted as saying that in his opinion 


its establishment is ‘the most important 
question that will come before Congress, 
and all others are ultimately related to 
it.’ Steps are being taken, ‘he says, ‘to 
formulate an inquiry looking to legislation 
on this matter,’ and what he wants is 
| system that will be ‘administrative and 
legislative’; the lack of this and the ex- 
travaganee and _ wasteful expenditures 
developed by the war will produce ‘a 
chaotic condition in the income and ex- 
penditure accounts of the Government’ 
unless something of the kind is promptly 
provided. 

‘The Senator refers to the familiar 
fact about which nothing is new except 
the enormous scale upon which it has 
developed that no official connected with 
the Government is in position to give any 
intimation of the expenditures which will 
be called for during the coming year. Dif- 
ferent Cabinet officers submit their in- 
dividual recommendations without any 
eoncert of action. The Pennsylvania 
Senator expresses the belief, which ought 
to be general in the new Congress, that 
‘economy and retrenchment should be 
the watchword from now,’ and, ‘if care 
is exercised and waste abolished,’ taxes 
will be reduced as they must be, ‘or 
unfortunate business consequences will 
result.’ ”’ 


The Journal of Commerce writer believes 
it is not alone in the Federal Government 
that a policy of economy should be adopted. 
One is equally needed ‘‘in the legislative 
and administrative conduct in States and 
in local communities, especially in large 
cities, where extravagance and waste have 
long been prevalent, too often with corrupt 
gains for those connected with Govern- 
ment service and local polities.”’” The 
existence of such condition, ‘‘unless speedily 
and soundly corrected,” he declares will be 
liable to have serious effect in the recovery 
of industries and trade and the return of 
the country to wide-spread prosperous 
conditions. The same principle applies 
also to personal extravagance and waste, 
which directly affect public administra- 
tion and local affairs. Families and in- 
dividuals constitute the units and factors 
that make communities, States, and the 
nation. 

As for the Federal Government, the 
writer believes that Congress, if it so 
chooses, ‘‘could cut down the total national 


| outlay to the prewar basis of expenditure 


plus the added debt charge growing out 


| of the war, with such additions as may be 





necessary to provide temporarily for bu- 
reaus and services that have become 
greatly expanded and can not imme- 
diately be restored to a normal peace 
footing.”’ All these things should not 
mean more than an outlay of $2,500,000,- 
000 a year, and every effort should be 
made to reach that figure, and if possible a 
lower one. Congress would in that way 
be able to keep the promise made in the 
war-revenue bill of a reduction in income 
taxation for the coming fiscal year, and 
it would be able to avoid new borrowing 
except, perhaps, to meet passing emerger- 
cies so soon as the last of the purely we-- 
expenditures could be disposed of. Tne 
writer believes this to be ‘‘a reasonuble 
program”’ and that an announcement of 
a disposition to adhere, to something like 
it ‘‘would be received with extreme satis- 
faction throughout the land.” 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR IMMIGRATION | 
AND LOWER WAGES 


For the present, if not for some time to 
come, high wages will help to maintain 
demands for goods, and this demand will 
maintain industrial earnings and large in- 
dustrial earnings will support the stock 
market. So points out Moody's In- 
vestment Service, which adds that, in spite 
of these facts, “‘corporations generally 
want to see lower wages because they 
ean not continue to pay the present scale 
without soon losing most of their margins 
of profit.” The labor-supply has been 
badly cut down by suspension of immigra- 
tion due to the war, but now, however, ‘‘ we 
seem to be on the turning point,’’ accord- 
ing to this authority, ‘‘and it is probable 
that not long after the treaty of peace is 
signed we shall witness a substantial in- 
erease in the labor-supply here, brought 
about by heavy immigration.” There 
is an expectation in some quarters, how-: 
ever, that instead. there will be ‘‘a heavy 
emigration; and this notion is supported 
by the relatively large emigration which 
is now going on.”” But the writer believes 
this movement will be temporary ‘‘and 
probably represents nothing more than the 
return of refugees, such as occurred after 
the end of the Napoleonic wars and in 
other similar eases.”’ Immigration, on the 
other hand, ‘“‘seems bound to become 
large and remain so because the industrial 
position of the nations of the world is such 
as to cause a heavy flow in this direction.” 
The writer continues: 

“The principle back of all migrations 
is the seeking of larger opportunities, es- 
pecially for unskilled labor. It is prin- 
cipally unskilled labor that migrates; for 
professional men and skilled workers are 
usually kept at home by personal ties and 
business sueecess. Migrations have always 
moved in the direction of larger oppor- 
tunities for low-class labor. That these 
opportunities exist here now may be seen 


in the following: 
Railway Miles 








Per Capita per 10,000 

Country Income Porulation 
United Kingdom............ $233 5.13 
PROROS, 5 .knnsbads Usciswebvic >: Eee 6.37 
Germany 225 5.71 
Russia 45 2.46 
Austria. 75 4.98 
MG leiden seed daceee 82 3.09 
OER. 0.5 vs sle doo ne oepnnd ees 70 4.72 
PR. Lnncoeccabadarende 157 3.87 
SD, no nage ctupeous ees 190 3.77 
mee? it . 55. bested ie 170 8.30 
Norway and Sweden......... 175 11.80 
Switzerland... . ee eee 7.83 
United States. . . 395 26.15 
Ee ee Fo 309 34.45 
DUI, wad» 6604 bos Sab MoE 315 41.93 
rrr 80 28.08 


“These figures in a way show where the 
opportunities lie. The first column is the 
estimated per capita income of nations 
at the present time and the second column 
shows the railway mileage in 1912. The 
latter figure is significant, because a large 
railway mileage in proportion to popula- 
tion means great undeveloped areas and a 
big opening for common laborers. After 
looking at these figures, it seems natural, 


} indeed, that before the war the big move- 


ment of immigration was into the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, other South-, 
American countries, and Australia. There 
was plenty of room for common labor in 
all these countries, and there is still. 
This is true even in Argentina, for altho 
the per capita income is low, it is made so 
by the large proportion of low-class 
native or half-breed population, while, at 
the same time, the average income of the 
white population is high. 

“There is more reason than ever why 
common. labor should leave Europe; and 
it is from Europe, and especially from 
Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy, that 
the heavy emigration has been coming. 
War-taxes are bound to be enormously, 
heavy and to have a depressing effect upon 
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labor for many years to come: In Ger. 
many there will be the added burden of 
the indemnities—so that European worker; 
will be tempted more than ever to seek 
larger opportunities. That the United 
States will get its full prewar proportion 
of the immigration is indicated by the fact 
that we have become a capitalist nation. 

“Before the war the common labor 
that migrated in such volume to Canada 
and to South-American countries was paid 
its wages with funds that came largely 
from European capital. Now, however, 
Europe has other uses for its capital and 
our competitors for the favor of the 
emigrant are sure to be relatively short of 
funds, and therefore to show a relatively 
poor demand for common labor as com- 
pared with the demand in the United 
States. Because of these factors we look 
for a heavy immigration with all that this 
means. For one thing, it means lower 
wages, especially for common labor. It 
also means lower operating costs and bet- 
ter control of operating ratios. It js 
bound to mean, too, some decrease in the 
present extraordinary power of _labor- | 
unions.” 


AS TO THE FUTURE OF RAILROADS 


An upturn in prices for railroad stocks, 
beginning late in April and continuing 
into May, had for main cause, according 
to The Wall Street Journal, a growing 
impression that higher rates would be al- 
lowed the roads in the near future, while 
banking support was reported for proposals 
to keep the industry self-supporting. In 
spite of the advances made in prices, 
quotations, however, had been still eon- 
siderably below those which were reached 
after the signing of the armistice. Other 
points in the comments of The Wall Street 
Journal were as follows: 


**So far, the movement is backed chiefly 
by railroad executives, but it has already 
been indorsed by commercial bankers in 
and out of New York, who consider it 
necessary in the public interest that the 
railroads shall not only be kept self-sup- 
porting while under Federal control, but 
shall be in a position to earn an adequate 
return on their invested capital when re- 
turned to private management. 

“The difference between the market 
course of railroad stocks and those of in- 
dustrial enterprises since the beginning of 
this year has been striking. The average 
price of twenty industrials used in the 
Dow-Jones market averages is now three 
points above the high of last fall and is 
thirteen points above the low of this year, 
made early in February. The rails, on the 
contrary, are still [that is, they were at the 
end of April] eight points below the high- 
est average they reached on the signing of 
the armistice last November and are 
even a point lower than the best average 
price of this year, which they made on 
March 11. The following table gives the 
closing prices for April 22, for some of the 
more active railroad stocks, together with 
the net change for the day, the low price 
of 1919, and the high and low of 1918: 

April 22 Low High lw 
Close Gain 1919 1918 1918 


Atchison 9244 % 9 9934 = 81 
48 











Baltimore & Ohio 4654 44 0~C«* 
Chesapeake & Oh 614% 2% 5334 623% 4%) 
C., M. & St. Paul 37g 7, lg Aly 3K 
BM bac cssueses 165 % 15% 23% 4M 
Great Northern... . 915% 154 897 10645 86 
Kansas City Sou........ 227 6 1% 16% 2444 1536 
— Valley Snereccees 54? 2 9° 8 53%4 05% am 
Minwoun Paciéc.-...... 95 1g ae ihe 
N. Y. Central.........:. 7414 11% 6034 8454 67% 
New EEOVER........--... 20%, 1% 25% 45% 27 
Norfolk SWest.: ...i... 105% 1% 10 : 1124 102 ’ 
Northern Pacific......... 9244 136 8854 105 8114 
4g a ey 
-. 8% % 614 70% 
. Louis-San Fr.........  ..... 103% «(17% #5 
Southern Railway....... 238%, 1% 2B 3475 «(Bs 
Southern Pacific......... 1065 4% 95% 110 80!» 
Texas & Pacific......... 3914 2% 2715 yo I a 
Union Pacific. .......... 12914 14 12414 1373, 100% 


“Of these twenty-one stocks, only six 
are appreciably above the low price of the 
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year, namely: Chesapeake & Ohio, Kansas 
City Southern, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
Reading, Southern Pacific, and Texas 
Pacific. .Four of these six have advanced 
on account of the great oil development in 
Texas. Only two in the entire list are above 
last year’s high price. 

“Tn support of the proposal to make a 
further increase in freight-rates, it is 
pointed out that in Eastern territory, where 
the general level of rates has been in- 
creased more than elsewhere in the coun- 
try, the average advance of the past two 
years has not exceeded 50 per cent. and 
that in Southern and Western territory 
the war-time advance has been approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. _Wage-scales and 
commodity prices have, in the same time, 
advanced between 60 and 100 per cent., 
with the result that in comparative pur- 
chasing power the charges paid for trans- 
portation of freight are lower than they 
were in 1914. Some leading railroad 
executives have suggested that a general 
freight-rate increase of 10 per, cent. could 
be made without seriously burdening in- 
dustry—that such an increase would be a 
relatively smaller advance than one of the 
same percentage would have been three or 
four years ago, owing to the higher general 
price level. 

“Freight earnings of the Class 1 rail- 
roads in 1918 were $3,450,000,000. Allow- 
ing for a shrinkage in traffic of, say, 20 per 
cent., a 10 per cent. general advance in 
rates would produce $275,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue. This would not cover the 
deficit on government operation of _ the 
railroads indicated for this year by the 
results for January and February, but it is 
expected even by railroad men having 
nothing to do with Federal operation that 
the deficit will be kept well below the 
indicated figure. Something is expected 
from the general retrenchment inaugurated 
by the Federal Railroad Administration 
during the first two months of this year.” 


Few of the railroads had been earning 
their ‘“‘standard return.”’ Of forty-eight 
systems, only eight showed a surplus over 
Federal compensation for the first quarter 
of 1919. The net operating income of all 
roads for March and the first quarter of 
1919 compared badly with that for the 
same periods of 1918 and still worse with 
the average of test-years. It appeared 
that earnings of Class 1 roads and switching 
and terminal railroads, for which alone 
statistics were available in the first quarter 
of 1919, were $186,000,000 less than thé 
Federal compensation accruing to the 
companies for the same period. Director- 
General Hines gave the Railroad Adminis- 
tration deficit for the period as $192,000,000, 
which figure included expenses of central 
administration, not included in detailed 


returns, besides deficits on smaller rail-' 


roads-and waterways under Federal con- 
trol. These earnings were $130,000,000 
less than the average for the first quarter 
in the three test-years on which Federal 
compensation has been based, and were 
$31,000,000 under those of the same 
quarter of 1918. Following are figures 
which compare net operating income for 
each of the first three months of 1919 
with the corresponding figures for 1918, 
and averages for the test-yéars: 





1919 1918 3-Year Average 

) SS. $10, -, 000 $63,175,000 $68,000,000 
February....... 10,100,300 11,877,000 47,000,000 
January........ 18,783,700 *4,097,000 55,000,000 
First quarter. . $39,808,000 $70,955,000 $170;000,000 





* Operating deficit. 

Director-General Hines had given the 
Federal deficit for 1918 as $226,000,000, 
which included central administration 
expenses and other items. Taking the net 
operating income of the Class 1 and switch- 
ing and terminal companies for 1918, the 
Federal deficit was approximately $210,- 
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000,000 for the-twelve months ended 
December 31, 1918. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal writer continued: 


“For the first fifteen months of Fedéral 
control, the operating deficit for the Gov- 
ernment, according to the Director- 
General’s , Sotabs $418,000,000. But 
this figure does not include $6,000,000 of 
the retroactive award recently made the 
four brotherhoods, nor the deficit on 
express business, which appears to be, 
roughly, $16,000,000 for the period. Hence 
the actual deficit to yy 31 last is in the 
neighborhood of $440,000. 

‘For the year ended March 31, 1919, 
only eight of the more important roads 
and systems earned the amount of Federal 
compensation due the respective owning 
companies. Four failed to earn their 
operating expenses and State taxes. The 
remainder in a list of forty-eight roads 
tabulated below yielded the Government 
on their operation something less, in most 
cases substantially less, than the annual 
Federal compensation for which the Gov- 
ernment is liable. These roads are here 
classified as surplus roads, those which 
earned more than their compensation; 
deficit roads, which earned less than their 
compensation, and operating deficit roads, 
the net earnings of which failed to cover 
operating expenses and local taxes: 


Net Op.Income Government 


Federal 
Compensat'n YritoMar.31,19 Surplus 








Surplus Roads 

C., C., C. & St. tg "$9,945,738 $14,986,172 $5,040,434 
Del., & West'n.. 115,749,477 16,217,322 467,845 
Michigan Central... ie, °8,105,727 15,020,330 6,914,603 
Pere Marquette. ..... 748,1 4,711,571 963,375 
Southern way. . s1s728538 24,689,572 5,961,036 
Union AAPA: *38,416,110 51,657 ‘067 13,240,957 

Federal NetOp.Income Government 
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Federal Net Op. Income 
Compensat’n Yr.toMar.31,'19 “oy 











. 817,310,494 $17,000,566 $300,928 
$6,475, 3,969,407 2,506,197 
$14,206,814 8 5,658,516 
.10,573,291 3,848,980 6,724,311 
55,302,630 50,460,313 5,342,317 
*17,095,884 5,529,393 11,566,491 
, 18,035,882 2,605,017 
*30,030, 365,471 2,664,598 
182, 825, 604 
67,758,147 30,372,991 37,385,156 
11,334, 519,281 7,814,813 
715,868,331 7,9 9,240, 
497,02 3,276,871 220,154 
3,910,914 1,685,942 2,224,947 
*47,559,989 43,810,479 3,749,510 
413,363,178 11,174,158 2,189,020 
$4,107,432 2,270,323 —1,837,109 
Virginian............ 3,247,603 1,147,202 2,100,401 
Wabash........... - 5,857,772 3,779,690 2,078,082 
Operating Deficit Roads: 
Chicago Great West. . *2,953,450 D106,159 3,059,609 
RS ees 15,729,068 D718,336 16,447,404 
Minn. & St. Louis 72,639,857 p487,979 3,127,836 
73,079,593 1,225,342 4,304,935 


Western Maryland.. 


*Compensation fixt by contract. 

+Certified * ‘standard return, 
income of three test-years. 

p Operating deficit, to be made up by the Government, in 
addition to paying owning company its compensation. 


* based on average net operating 


“The largest excess earner is the Union 
Pacific, but the largest proportionately was 
the Michigan Central, net earnings of which 
were more than 80 per cent. in excess of 
the company’s compensation. New York 
Central fell more than $5,000,000 short of 
earning its compensation, but this was 
more than offset by the surpluses of the 
Michigan Central and the Big Four, so 
that the three principal New York C entral 
lines together earned $6, 600,000° more 
than their compensation. Pennsylvania, 
on the lines east and west, and including the 
Panhandle, earned but $34,000,000 of 
their combined compensation of $79, 000,- 
000. Practically all of the large systems 
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EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“W. A. M.,” Toronto, Canada.—* Please give 
the correct ronunciation of the word attribute 
for noun and verb.” 

Attribute, the verb, is pronounced a-trib’yui— 
a as in fat; i as in hit; yu pronounced like you; 
and attribute, the noun, is pronounced at’ri-biut- 

a asin fat; i as in habit; iu as eu in feud. 

“J, A. W.,” Milwaukee, Wis.—‘:Recently I 
came across the following sentence: ‘This woman 
has found the situation to be vastly differe nt 
than the news dispatches would have us believe. 
Kindly explain the use of than in this connection.’ 

Different than is a survival of a use originated 
by Digby, who flourished in 1644. Shakespeare no 
sooner established different from (‘‘Comedy of 
Errors,” act v, sc. 1, line 46) in 1590 than Dekker 
introduced different to in ‘1603. He was followed 
by Heywood with different against in 1624, and 
then came Digby with different than (1644). He 
gave way to the Earl of Monmouth, who in 1649 
introduced different with; but thanks to Addison 
different from was restored (Spectator, No. 159) in 
1711, and held its own till Fielding revived differ- 
ent to in 1737, to be followed in 1769. by Goldsmith 
with different than. Colebrooke followed the ex- 
ample set by the Earl of Monmouth, and in his 
**Life’’ (1790) wrote: ‘‘ The different prosperity of 
the country . with that of countries under 
English rule,’” to be set aside by Cardinal Newman 
who, notwithstanding the purity of his style, gave 
preference to different than in his ‘‘ Loss and Gain,” 
published in 1848. Then came Thackeray with 
a preference for different to (‘‘Esmond,” Vol. II, 
ch. 2, p. 169) in 1852, to be set right by the emi- 
nent educator, Mark Pattison, who in 1869 


Compensat'n YrtoMar.31,'19 Deficit operating east of Buffalo or Pittsburg | jiiotea us back to different from, which is the 
“$42,810,311 $40,723,301 $2,087,010 | earned much less than their compensa- ge . Rca. Gey 
894,21 5,936,166 19,958,050 tion, or the average of Sie Wires teat years.” New STANDARD DICTIONARY’S preference. 
478,075 2,397,717 7,080,358 2 > Lest-ye 
Bares “ersioen |S e0stag0 “J. B. B.,” Govans, Md.—“ (1) Will you give 
79,352,201 5,784,966 3,567,235 me the distinction between an alien and a for- 
73,178,315 1,822,241 1,356,074 eigner? (2) How should one address an envelop 
*33,390,079 24,935,355 8,454,724 necimen to an unmarried woman having the degree of 
$15,883,891 7,011,979 8,871,912 A Business Agreement.—‘‘ Why did you | Ph.D. : (3) Is there an authority for the use of 
*27,946,77 2,837,119 25,109,652 : . : ° . . na ca a less when referring to numbers, as, ‘There were 
*23,364, 12,515,058 10,848,970 5 al mk b De J ou have a disagree less than five hundred men in the hall’? 
*4,724,964 4,502,783 222,181 ment wl € boss: : s5 4 : 
« "664 3 2 Ban . P 1) Dr. James C. Fernald in his “English 
$8319.37 4,664,229 3,655,148 “ Oh, no, not af ali, I'told him I hadto | .\ aie MeeB. Alon 2 ay 
7,409,600 3,643,338 3,766,262 = Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions,’’ says: 
$28,771,361 12,875,575 _ 895,786 | have more money or I would quit, and he “A naturalized citizéh is not an alien, tho a 
"16,282,374 9,988,140 6,204,234 | said that was mutually satisfactory.”— | fored > birth en in 
43,216,698 1,956,644 1,260,054 J: | foreigner by birth, and perhaps a stranger in the 
ee *11,321,233 7,521,390 3,799,843 Boston Transcript. | place where he resides. A person of foreign 
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Terms. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 
N . Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS. Send sketch or model for prelim- 

inary examination. Highest references. Best 

results. Promptness <ssure: Booklet free. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





INVENTORS—Send sketch of your inven- 
tion for —— age = patent protection. 
20 Years Ex and-book on Patents 
sent Free. ALBERT & TALBERT, Patent 
Lawyers,4733 Talbert Bidg.,W. ashington, D.C, 





MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, 
Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago. 
Established over half a century. Send de- 
scription and sketch for information on pat- 
entability gratis. Trade-marks registered. 





INVENTORS—DESIRING TO SECURE 
patents should write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent.” odel or 
sketch for our opinion of its patentable 


nature. 
RANDOLPH x co. 


Dept. 415, Washington, D. C. 


book explains in a simple way the Causes and 
Cures of Overheating; Repairing Ford Timer; 
Curing Piston Ring Troubles; Carburetor 
Adjustment and Repairs; Connecting Rods; 
Transmission Troubles; Care and Repair of 
Rear Axle Stopping Axle Grease Leaks; also 
covers practically every other phase of Ford 
Car repairing. Another feature is a chart 
showing exactly how much to pay. for work 
done by repairman. If you will send 25c for 
a three months’ trial subscription to Ford 
Owner Magazine, we will give this Ford Car 
repair book FREE. Forp OWNER MAGazINgE, 
461 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee. 

NEW PATRIOTIC PLAYS, Recitations, 
Entertainments for War-time Benefits, 
Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues. 
Minstrel Jokes, Tableaux, Drills. Musical 
Pieces, Make- up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 34, Chicago. 


Salesman—City or Traveling. Experience un- 
necessary. Send for list of openings and full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the 
big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000a year. Em- 
ployment service rendered members. Natl. 
Salesmen's Tr. Ass’ ‘ny Dept..140-E, Chicago. 


AMERICAN ( CITIZENS, “Is TO ¢ 60, IN- 
CLUDING WOMEN, investigate imme- 
diately your rights to py T employ- 
ment. Let me send you Form RK 2070 for 
freeadvice. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in 
beautiful Fruitland Park. Let us tell you 
how melons, peaches, cotton, your first crops, 
should help pay for your grove. Board of 
Trade, 103 Trade Bidg., Fruitland Park, Fla. 














DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to patent 
protection. Sign and witness form “Evidence 
of Conception.” This form, book and infor- 
mation sent free. LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 
211 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then tum i it over to his 
children for their benefit. 





Wanted: Ambitious Workers to start Collec- 
tion Bureaus. Be independent—make big in- 
come yearly. We train and refer business to 
you. hy ay Facts’’ FREE. Nat'l Coll'n 
Bureau, Dept. 3, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O. 


“MODERN" Duplicator—a business getter. 
$1.50up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil,type- 
writer. No glue or gelatine. 35, firms use 
it. 30 Days’ trial. You need one. Booklet free. 
J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























Are You Fit or Fat? 


Lose your fat without losi 
your health and feel g 
while doing it, by wearing 


Professor Charles Munter’s 





NULIFE ABDO-VIBRO BELT 
COMPELS DEEP BREATHING 


Feels like rubber, supports like a 
bandage, does not slide up or down. 
Polecrthe chtonsn Straightens round shoulders 


ay he lungs = ~ yet ot 1 
t Improves 
Makes you stand, sit, walk and grow erect 

NULIFE gives an internal massage 

with nature’s tonic—fresh air 
Send us $3.00 today with your height, weight and 
waist measurement taken over your undergarments, 
with your abdomen drawn in and state sex; we iT 
send you our NULIFE ABDO.-VIBRO BEL’ 
parcel post prepaid and guarantee it to "4 
ait we claim of it or your money will 
re 


ae DEPT. 52 NULIFE COMPANY 
122-124 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Write for booklet ** The Benefits of Deep 
Breathing”. Sent free upon request. 
Agents and representatives wanted in every city; 
no experience necessary. 














INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By aul Dubois, M.D, 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 60 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








f Gs. 
IN-GOOD 


Handy Metal Case 


For autoist. bather, me- 
}] chanic, fisherman, in fact, 
j every individual or family. 
The IN-GOOD looks like leather 







but is le of strong, 
rolled steel. Absolutely sanitary, 
can inside 


Ideal for wet bathing suits, for 
eh Ge a — tool kits, for 


, send 
with 






Working Co., 
. St. Louis, Mo. 











Size, 18’’x9\%"’xa”" 
Weight, 21bs. 6 ounces 





birth not naturalized is an alien, tho he may 
have been,a resident in the country a large part 
of a lifetime, and ceased to be a stranger to its 
people or institutions. He is an alien in one 
country if his allegiance is to another. The 
people of any country still residing in their own 
land are, strictly speaking, foreigners to the people 
of all other countries, rather than aliens; but 
alien and foreigner are often used synonymously.”’ 
(2) In general correspondence, the practise is not 
to use the degree to which you refer. (3) Few 
is sometimes improperly used for little. Measure- 
ment by count is exprest by few, measurement by 
quantity by little; as, “The loss of a few soldiers 
will make but little difference to the result.” 
“The fewer his acquaintance, the fewer (not the 
less) his enemies."" Few, fewer, fewest, are cor- 
rectly used in describing articles the aggregate of 
which is expressed in numbers; little, less, and 
least are used of objects that are spoken of in 
bulk.—‘ A Desk-Book of Errors in English." 


“H. E. W.,” Cloquet, Minn.—"*Can you tell 
me the author and the work containing the 
quotation ‘The light that never was on sea or 
land’? 

The full quotation is— 

“The light that never was, on sea or land; 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream.’ 
—WorpswortH. Suggested by a Picture of 
Peele Castle in a Storm. St. 4. 


“H. B.,” Charleston, 8S. C.—‘Who is the 
author of the following verse, and what is a literal 
translation of the italicized words? 

‘The dew is on the lotus; rise, Great Sun, 

And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 

Om Mani Padme Hum, the sunrise comes 

The dewdrop slips into the shining sea!’ 


The author of the lines is Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the name of the poem being “‘ The Light of Asia." 
Om Mani Padme Hum is a Buddhist mantra, or 


invocation. It means “Oh! the Jewel in the 
Lotus.”’ 
“F, E. P.,”’ Spokane, Wash.—“ W hat is the 


correct pronunciation of Don Quixote? 


Don Quirote is pronounced don kwiks’at—o as 
in not, i as in hit, a as in final; or (Sp.) don ki-ho'te 
—o’'s as in go, i as in police, e as in prey. 


“F. F. D.,”’ Tampico, Mex.—“ Kindly tell me 
if there is such a word in the English language 
as evaluate, and give its meaning. 

There is. The word is rarely used, but means 
“to fix the value of: estimate the force of; ap- 
praise."’ In mathematics its meaning is ‘to find 
a numerical expression for.” 


“H. J. W.,” Dorchester, Mass.—“On what 
syllable does the accent come in the word hos- 
pilable? 1 have heard it accented on the first and 
second syllables.’ 

The word hospitadle is stressed on the first syllable 
—hos’pi-ta-ble. The pronunciation hos-pit’a-ble 
is erroneous. See Vizetelly’s ‘‘ Desk-Book of 25,000 
Words Frequently Mispronounced.” 


“J. M.S.,"" Hopewell, Va.—** What is the mean- 


ing of the words Quo Vadis?”’ 


Quo Vadis is Latin and means, literally, 
“Whither goest thou?”’ 
“J. M. P.,”’ Sioux City, Iowa.—‘(1) Please 





give the correct pronunc iofion of oe proper noun 
Callimachus, also stating who that person was. 
(2) Kindly throw some light on the proper name 
Euclid.’ 

(1) Callimachus is pronounced ka-lim’a-kus— 
a as in fat, i as in hit, a as in final, u as in but, and 
was the name of (a) a Greek sculptor and architect 
of the fifth century B.c., the reputed inventor 
of the Corinthian capital; and (b) a Greek poet 
and grammarian of the third century B.c.; 
librarian of Alexandrian library; born at Cyrene, 


Africa. (2) Euclid was the name of (a) Euclid of 
Alerandria, a mathematician who was born and 


resided in Alexandria, Egypt, about 350-300 B.c. 
He is known as the “father of geometry,"’ hence, 
the name is sometimes used impersonally for the 
science of geometry or its principles. (b) Euclid 
of Megara, a Greek Eleatic philosopher, who 
founded the Dialectic school in the fifth century 
B.c. (c) An Athenian archon eponymos (403 
B.c.) under whom the new or Ionian alphabet 
was introduced.. 


-, = @S® “Ts the ex- 
pression, Pa sure be there, meaning without 
voubt I will be there, ungrammatical?” 


* Fort Dodge, Jowa.— 


The use of sure in this case is colloquial. Say, 
“T'll surely be there,’’ or, better still, “I will 
surely be there.” 
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Even better 


than money 
“A. B. A.” Cheques are better 


than actual money for the tra- 
veler for several reasons: They 
are more convenient to carry— 


less bulky. They are safer, be- 
cause no one can use them 
until ae have countersigned 
them. Your countersignature on 
an “A. B. A.” Cheque in the 
presence of the person accepting 
the cheque, is the only identifi- 
cation required. 


They do not have to be changed into 
another kind of money when you go 
from one country into another. They 
are like dollars in the United States and 
Canada; like pounds, shillings and pence 
in the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies; like francs in France, lire in 
Italy, and so on. In other words they 
are accepted internationally for payment 
of goods and services—“The safest, 
handiest travel funds.” 


Get them at your bank, or write 

Bankers Trust Company, New 

York, for booklet and information 

as to where they may be had in 
your vicinity. 


ap B. A. 99 Americen 


Pm 





Cheques 
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ARSIFAL 


Masterpigce. By R. H. Hawets, 





An Intimate Apprecia- 
tive Description of this 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Lan 





sTuDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
fza'ped ae win high positions 
Tg Let" oppor and 
feist ieilte, “G 


er before. Be 
aes Aanqolty 


than over be 


‘ourteen volume 

M4 nable 120 pag: 

y, free eit frog ee og corel eoet 9 ate D » 
akhune Extension University, wat 552-LC, Chicago 











JUST OUT 


AShort Life of Abraham Lincoln 
by the Hon. Ralph Shirley 


Here is a book which is peculiarly timely at the pres- 
ent moment in view of the many comparisons recently 
drawn between the problems faced by Lincoln at the 
end of the Civil War and those confronting the states- 
men of today in their settlement with the Centr 

owe®rs. 

This compact and informing volume gives the essential 
details of Lincoln's early struggles and later successes 
and of the master part he play ed as President in preserv- 
ing the Union. © the genera! reader it is of interest asa 
careful study by an English writer of a critical pe: in 
our national life, and to schools and colleges it is of con- 
siderable value on account of its conciseness and sim- 
plicity of treatment. 

12amo, Cloth, with ten full-page illustrations. 
1.25 net; by mail, $7. :7 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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How an $18 deal on a heifer 
etew into a great nation-wide business 


Fifty years ago there lived on Cape 
Cod. a young man whose sole capi- 
tal was $18 and an abundance of 
energy. 


His money he invested in a heifer 
—his energy in dressing the heifer 
and selling the meat to hungry 
Cape Codders. 


The young man was Gustavus F. 
Swift, and out of his $18 deal 
eventually grew a great nation-wide 
organization. 

* * * 


It is an organization built up grad- 
ually from its modest $18 beginning 
by putting cash into the business, 
and by saving and reinvesting each 
year a part of the profits, which 
amount to only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 

The shareholders have been con- 
tent with reasonable dividends, and 
have been willing to allow the re- 


mainder of the profits to be used to 
expand the business and the serv- 
ice, as the country has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have 
been saved from annual profits have 
helped to build new packing plants 
as the demand for meat grew— 
fractions of cents have financed 
new branch houses to supply vital 
needs of distribution—fractions of 
cents have built refrigerator cars to 
make fresh meat regularly avail- 
able everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other 
method of building up a vital busi- 
ness which would involve so little 
hardship to the peopleof the country. 


If Swift & Company were to 
eliminate its entire earnings—these 
fractions of cents that have built 
packing plants, branch houses and 
refrigerator cars—the price of meat 
would be practically unaffected. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 






































“Mine’s Best” 
“Oh, I know mine is 
best,” Dorothy says. “Just /as¢e it, Bobbie!” 
And Bobbie says, “It’s good, but mine’s 
best.” 
For Dorothy’s party mamma has made up six 
" lovely dishes of : 


JELLO 


each of a different flavor, and all so good that three little girls 
and three little boys hold one opinion: “Mine’s best.” 

Children know what is good to eat. Who ever heard of a child that did not like 
Jell-O, or ever saw two youngsters who could agree as to which flavor is best—all being 
so good? 

The Jell-O Book tells how to make many new desserts and salads in the easy Jell-O 
way, which cuts out work and worry and most of the expense. A copy of the book will 
be mailed free to any woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and sold 2 for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE H@GLE 


Life Savers of Business 


Business is hole-ly a matter of getting folks 
to agree. Keep Life Savers in your watch 
pocket and when your co-workers seem to be 
getting out of gear, slip your man a little hole- 
some sweetness. 

He will agree with you instantly on the goodness 
of the clear-cut, snappy flavors of Life Savers. 
PEP-O-MINT WINT-O-GREEN 
CL-O-VE LIC-O-RICE 
Substitutes may cost the dealer less. They cost 
you the same as the real thing— Life Savers. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 
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